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CHAPTER I. 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS ON THE WHOLE PERIOD. 


In our attempt to determine the several periods of 
Grecian philosophy, we characterised the third and 
last as that of its decline, and the history of this 
period will furnish an unbroken chain of testimony 
to the justness of this designation. But, as we 
formerly remarked, this check in the progress of 
philosophy cannot justly be regarded as a general 
retardation of human enlightenment. For the decline 
of philosophy does not necessarily involve anything 
more than a decay of the intrinsic and concen- 
trating energy of scientific culture, with which, 
however, its diffusion over both a more extensive 
range of matter, and a wider circle of mind, may 
very well consist. Indeed, it is possible that, in 
all other branches of mental culture, considerable 
advancement may accompany the decline of philo- 
sophy. And such indeed was actually the case; 
as in fact it could not well be otherwise, unless we 
were at liberty to suppose, that during the many 
centuries which compose this period of our history, 
the human mind had been asleep, and never once 
awoke into activity. 
IV. B 


2 REMARKS ON THE WHOLE PERIOD. 


If to the right understanding of the earlier 
periods of this history, a brief sketch of the general 
state of literature and intelligence which prevailed 
in them were necessary, it is particularly so in the 
present case, since the weaker the philosophical 
impulse becomes, the more dependent is it on the 
circumstances of its age. In this sketch the most 
prominent feature will be the state of Rome, which 
had now become the centre of the civilized world, 
and with which consequently all the rest was more 
or less connected, and of which, on this account, our 
information is the most complete. Other places, 
however, which are at this time principal seats of 
learning will also claim our notice. Thus, notwith- 
standing our wish to be brief, these preliminary 
remarks will inevitably extend to a greater length 
than any others which it has appeared advisable to 
introduce in this history. 

Viewed as a whole, this period presents in these 
grander and more prominent features, which at once 
arrest the eye of the observer, a spectacle which has 
rarely if ever been surpassed in brilliancy. So likely 
is the eye to be dazzled, and the judgment corrupted, 
by the outward splendour and the increased means 
of enjoying life which prevailed from the com- 
mencement of this period to the close of the second 
century, during which even industrial pursuits had 
advanced to the dignity of a fine art. All the 
grand works of architecture which, though in ruins, 
still enforce our admiration—all the master-pieces 
of art, whether of marble or of bronze, which have 
escaped the destroying hands or the indifference of 
barbarism belong principally to this period. They 
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testify, it is true, to a union of splendour with 
taste; but at the same time they remind us of an 
earlier time, which, combining a pure and noble 
taste with great fertility of invention, furnished the 
models which the existing age was content to 
imitate and copy. The arts, as cultivated by 
imperial Rome, are, like its literature, but echoes of 
the Grecian. But even as such they might still 
afford a ground of gratulation to the student of 
humanity, if the pure pleasure which they are 
capable of exciting were not marred by the many 
traces which the political scene of their develop- 
ment exhibits of inherent barbarism and passion, 
which no mental culture could check or modify. 
The immense proportions of the buildings of Rome 
compared with those of Greece, while they remind 
us of the colossus of her power, witness at the same 
time to the iron hand of rapacity by which the 
provinces were administered, and rich and flourish- 
ing districts laid bare and desolate, in order to 
enrich and embellish imperial Rome. They awaken 
the reflection that this wealth had been amassed by 
violence, and that, augmenting as it grew the desire 
for display and luxury, it led still to fresh and 
greater enormities, while the heads of the republic 
competed with each other in every evil art, until at 
last they were over-reached by a single individual 
and a single family, who from that time viewed all 
rivals with cruel and vindictive suspicion. The 
frauds and violence which marked the last days of 
Roman freedom, and are too well known to need 
recapitulation in this place, were nevertheless 
relieved in some degree by a firm and vigorous 
B 2 
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policy, an intelligent and skilful conduct of affairs, 
and a sincere and bold spirit of patriotism. But 
these virtues of the Roman citizen and statesman 
were quickly extinguished, or rather driven into the 
shade, by the cruelty of the first Caesars: wholly 
extinguished they certainly were not, but only 
smothered for a while; for a time came when 
under a milder sway a better spirit prevailed again, 
and when upright and moral principles were not 
only professed but acted upon both in private and 
in public life. Yet even in this better aspect of 
things it is but too evident that the public morality 
was devoid of a real and abiding principle; since 
otherwise it would neither have been repressed by 
the frown of a court, nor required its smile to call 
it forth again. And it was even under these better 
emperors that the weakness and decay of the 
Roman empire first showed itself distinctly ; for of 
the olden military excellence of Rome nothing was 
left to her but the form and organization of her 
armies. The more Rome was driven to admit into 
her legions the neighbouring barbarians, the more 
rapidly was she hurrying to her ruin. It soon 
became impossible to conceal the painful truth, that 
the voice of the legions disposed of the imperial 
throne, and that the army was no longer the instru- 
ment but the possessor of authority. Impatient of 
obedience, and refusing all control, where its good- 
will could not be conciliated, its favour or its forbear- 
ance even must be bought. And this army too was 
no longer recruited from the pure blood of Roman 
citizens, and animated by Roman spirit, but a motley 
conflux of mercenary and rapacious aliens! From 
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such a state of things it was no great step to the 
subjection of the Western half of the Roman world 
by warlike adventurers of the German race. And 
even the half which escaped this degradation 
scarcely presents a more cheering spectacle. Here 
the language of Greece was fated to regain the 
ascendancy, but it was no longer the Greeks of old 
by whom it was to be spoken, but a race long 
habituated to slavery, and ready enough with 
tongue and guile, but incapable of great resolutions 
or of glorious deeds. The outward splendour of 
the Eastern empire ill concealed its inward weak- 
ness. 

As to literature, which is more akin than politics 
to the immediate subject of our history, it had in 
general, at the opening of this period, taken a bold 
flight, and produced works of great and undoubted 
excellence, which served for the models of later 
times. But this master-age, this glory of the 
Latin language and literature, was of brief duration. 
And how, in truth, could it be otherwise? For as 
the end of every literature is the appropriate ex- 
pression of the national consciousness, the range 
and extent of the latter must determine the richness 
and copiousness of the former. Now that these 
were very limited in the Roman mind, few will 
hesitate to admit. The mental character of the 
Romans undoubtedly possessed this feature in com- 
mon with that of the Greeks ;—that the love of 
country was the focus towards which all their 
intellectual efforts converged. Perhaps, indeed, the 
efforts of Rome were directed to this end with 
greater steadiness and singleness of purpose, and 
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with a larger and more comprehensive policy than 
those of Greece, and thereby the Romans arrived 
at nicer distinctions and a more extensive survey 
of all the relations of life, and of human society 
especially. But, on the other hand, they were 
almost wholly devoid of that ideal flight, and that 
calm observation of nature, to which the Greek had 
risen by the artistic character of his mind. Two 
things principally are calculated to impart this 
ideal flight :—art and religion. Now the influence 
of the latter, both with Greeks and Romans, was 
very secondary, being merged either in political or 
else in artistic considerations. To the former of 
these two the religious feeling of the Romans was 
entirely subordinate, and accordingly whatever of 
sublime or of grand their religious history exhibits, 
is confined to the sublimity of their exalted patriot- 
ism, and the enthusiasm with which they laboured 
for the defence or aggrandizement of their republic. 
With this national feeling, whatever was peculiar 
in their religion had grown up and coalesced, while 
the form of their worship they willingly received 
from foreign sources, in the adoption and main- 
tenance of which they were equally influenced by 
political considerations. Their religion accordingly 
was little calculated to raise them to the ideal, but 
was indebted for the favour which they showed it 
solely to calculations of public utility. As to art, 
it undoubtedly met with a sort of general encourage- 
ment among the Romans, who were not wholly 
insensible to its charms; nevertheless, as the cre- 
ative energy which developed itself among them 
was but weak and limited, their whole literature 
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could not be animated by any fresh and spontaneous 
breath of enthusiasm. In poetry, which of all arts 
they cultivated the most, since in it they could not 
avail themselves of the labours of a foreign artist ; 
they nevertheless were far behind the Greeks, and 
especially in those branches which required a sus- 
tained effort of fancy, and consequently of a mature 
and cultivated sense of ideal beauty. In dramatic 
and epic poetry, they remained the imitators of the 
Greeks ; and wherever they attempted to leave the 
real in order to rise to the ideal, instead of chaste 
and perfect models of the beautiful, we rarely meet 
with anything but exaggeration, a mock sublimity, 
and rhetorical extravagance. Their attempts to 
combine the natural and the simple with the ideal, 
were seldom happy. In lyrical poetry, likewise, 
they seem to have adhered closely to their Grecian 
originals ; and although this branch of Latin poesy 
is marked more frequently than the two former by 
natural simplicity of thought and language, it is 
far from betraying the profound and contemplative 
spirit of the Greeks. The particular province in 
which the Roman muse was most prolific and most 
original, is of a mixed kind, which, seldom rising 
above a delineation of active life, and for the most 
part satirical and playful, expresses itself with natu- 
ral feeling indeed, but rests almost entirely on a 
personal view of things. With this personal view 
it undoubtedly combines in some degree the pur- 
suit of ideal excellence, which is essential to every 
species of art; but this ideal is confined to the limits 
of the desirable, and never transcends that degree 
of perfection which may appear attainable under 
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certain favourable circumstances, and in the exist- 
ing state of enlightenment. That keen perception 
of natural beauty which the Greek owed to the 
artistic character of his mind,—the enthusiasm with 
which he loved to penetrate into the inmost recesses 
of nature, to trace the universal form, and to brood 
upon the many traces which it exhibits of a mys- 
terious relationship, sympathy, and communion 
between man and the natural world, were very rare 
and little encouraged among the Romans. They 
looked upon the external world for the most part as 
the arena of human activity, and consequently they 
have contributed little to the advance of natural 
sciences. On the other hand, they applied them- 
selves earnestly to the practical development of 
human nature, and especially to the grand problem 
of politics. This was the spring and the animating 
principle of their whole literature and mental en- 
lightenment. The statesmen of the last days of the 
republic were in fact highly enlightened, refined, 
and even learned men. From a very early period 
the Roman statesmen had directed their whole 
attention to the attaining to a comprehensive know- 
ledge of the legal principles of political intercourse, 
and they considered learning to be essential to the 
right administration of state affairs. Upon the 
subjection of Greece, therefore, an acquaintance 
with literature and arts appeared to them indispen- 
sable. There is hardly a statesman of this age 
who did not strive to qualify himself for political 
life by cultivating this branch of learning, or at 
least who did not do homage to it by acknowledging 
its necessity. The most illustrious of her statesmen 
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went even further; they sought not only to acquaint 
themselves with the literature of Greece, but even 
to imitate it; nay more, to engraft it upon the 
national intellectual character. And the attempt 
was successful in such branches of mental culture as 
the Romans had independently pursued for them- 
selves ; and all these were more or less of a political 
nature. Accordingly, the branches of literature in 
which their reputation is the highest, are political 
history and oratory. In these, perhaps, the Romans 
may even rival the Greeks; for although they dili- 
gently studied the Grecian models, they neverthe- 
less drew from themselves both the matter and the 
form of their works. At the same time we must 
confess that their histories are destitute of that calm, 
contemplative character which constitutes the pecu- 
liar excellence of the Greek historians; and that as 
they employ throughout at one of passion and par- 
tizanship, they consequently evince a disposition to 
give a personal rather than an historical estimate 
of events. 

But, however worthy of admiration these pro- 
ductions of the Roman mind may be, the literary 
activity of Rome was extremely limited both in 
extent and duration. By remounting to first 
principles we find that the literature of every 
people depends both for its first rise and subsequent 
maintenance on a spontaneous effort of art to exhibit 
and portray the national consciousness. By the 
continual efforts of this artistic effort a certain skill 
of execution is formed, and a taste to estimate its 
own and foreign creations. Now as the artistic 
principle was very weak in the Roman mind, it is 
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by no means surprising that its influence was 
limited and transitory, and incapable of long main- 
taining a pure taste. Except under powerful and 
favourable circumstances it was unable to produce 
aught of importance. Such advantages were pro- 
vided for it in the last days of Roman liberty, when 
every talent, whether of good or of evil, was put in 
requisition for the attainment of a brilliant object— 
the empire of the world, for a longer or a shorter 
period. A proud and powerful aristocracy had 
entered into competition for this brilliant prize. 
Birth and ancestral recollections gave a claim to 
enter into the contest; but these alone afforded 
little hope of success which depended greatly upon 
wealth, but still more on personal talents for war 
and peace. The possession of these qualifications 
ensured the acquisition of the others; indeed we 
might also venture to assert that a genius for peace 
even availed more than military talents. The latter 
might perhaps enable their possessor to acquire, but 
without the former it was impossible to retain. For 
the Romans had not yet learned to see with patience 
the helm of state guided by unskilful hands; there 
were still many both powerful and vigilant to take 
advantage of the weakness of their opponents. Now 
the art of maintaining authority in peace must be 
founded on a varied and enlarged knowledge of 
men and things, a gifted and ready eloquence, and 
a refined and cultivated taste. Accordingly there 
have been few periods in the history of the world, in 
which the cultivation of literature was more general 
among statesmen than in the last days of Roman 
liberty. Of these times, the Augustan age was the 
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sum and the result—the harvest of this earlier seed- 
time; and when at a later period a new vitality 
seemed to be infused into the literature of Rome 
under Trajan, yet the germ from which it sprung 
was the intellectual culture which prevailed in the 
days of Cicero and Augustus. 

But even at this date, the little originality of 
Roman science and arts is strikingly manifest. As 
they had sprung up beneath the breath of favourable 
circumstances, so upon the disappearance of these 
advantages they immediately declined. The further 
development of Roman literature was checked by 
two circumstances chiefly,—its dependence on court 
patronage, and its relation to Grecian literature. 
As soon as the power of the nobles, who had emu- 
lously rivalled each other in every generous as well 
as ambitious pursuit, had been supplanted by the 
tyrannical authority of an individual, the taste of 
the court became the standard of literary excellence. 
While, therefore, the court laboured to put down 
the troublesome independence of the nobles, and in 
short to repress every Roman feeling and senti- 
ment, and when the possession of a free and inde- 
pendent spirit was as dangerous as it was rare, the 
Roman works of science and poetry naturally sank 
into superficial unmeaningness, learned trifling, and 
a pompous display of ornamental diction. The 
superintendence which the new, and consequently 
suspicious, authority of the emperors claimed over 
the public diffusion of literary works, could not but 
be unfavourable to the free exercise of thought and 
fancy. The only favourable circumstance of this 
time, was the diffusion of the Latin tongue over the 
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Western provinces of the empire ; and from this date 
Spaniards and Gauls and Africans began to play 
no inconsiderable part in Latin literature, whilst in 
Rome itself and in Italy the taste for it was declin- 
ing rather than advancing. In the court, it is true, 
it still maintained itself for a while, but in a weak 
and overpolished style ; at one time affecting learned 
but obsolete applications, another, priding itself in 
elegant but enervated forms, and at another striving 
to reproduce by ingenious but laboured antitheses 
the force and terseness of the older writers. To find 
a natural expression for thought, had become a 
difficulty. Those who still retained a lingering 
sympathy for ancient liberty, could not easily eman- 
cipate themselves from a veneration for ancient 
works, which they regarded as the best models of 
modern composition. Numerous commentaries and 
explanations appeared accordingly, and a general 
desire prevailed to outdo, if possible, their peculiar 
excellencies; and both these circumstances equally 
tended to repress the true freedom of nature. 

To all these causes of corruption we must add, 
the imitation of the Greeks, which in any case could 
not but be prejudicial to Latin literature; but more 
especially when the models of imitation were not 
chosen from the ancient works of its best ages, but 
from the later and artificial productions of the Alex- 
andrian school. These were recommended, both 
by their proximity in time, for the present is always 
more powerful than the remote, and by beng, in 
common with that of Rome, dependent on the pro- 
tection of a court. Moreover, the literature of 
Rome had, even from its origin, a formidable rival 
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in that of Greece. For a long time the Latin 
language was looked upon as too rude for the com- 
position of works calculated to meet the appro- 
bation of men of refined taste. Thus both Sylla 
and Lucullus preferred the language of Greece as 
the medium of transmitting their life and actions 
to posterity ; for the readers of Greek greatly out- 
numbered those who read Latin.’ It was only in a 
part of Italy and in the Roman colonies that Latin 
was vernacular; it had not as yet acquired that 
wide diffusion which it subsequently attained by 
the spread of the laws and customs of Rome. If 
Latin literature was able to make any head against 
the pressure of the Grecian, it was indebted for this 
principally to the necessity which existed of em- 
ploying the language of Rome in the practice and 
pleadings of the Roman tribunals, from which cause 
it acquired an almost exclusively rhetorical charac- 
ter. But alongside of it, in every country, the 
language and literature of Greece maintained them- 
selves, which, although not equally indispensable 
for the conduct of affairs, possessed nevertheless the 
reputation of greater fitness for such a purpose. In 
all the more distinguished families Greek was 
spoken: the confidential slaves, the freedmen, the 
favourite associates of the Romans, were for the most 
part Greeks. It was the fashion, both in conver- 
sation and correspondence, to introduce Grecian 
terms and phrases. The fine arts were almost 
exclusively in the hands of Greeks: Grecian 
teachers and professors abounded everywhere; and 


1 Cic. pro Arch. poéta 10. Greeca leguntur in omnibus fere gentibus, Latina 
suis finibus, exiguis sane, continentur. 
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even in grammar and rhetoric they were by many 
preferred to Roman masters. Accordingly, it was 
only natural that, after a brief pre-eminence, the 
Latin literature should abandon all rivalry with 
the Grecian, whose victory was complete at the 
second century under Trajan. And this continued 
to be the relative position of the two literatures, 
until both were alike driven into the shade by a 
new doctrine and a new religion. 

In a certain sense it is undeniable, that the 
Grecian literature after a brief period of neglect and 
obscurity, which was consequent upon and contem- 
poraneous with the decline of the older philosophical 
schools, commenced a new era of splendour towards 
the close of the first century after Christ. But, 
as this splendour was not the result of any inherent 
energy, such as animated the youthful productions 
of the Greek mind, but was the result of external 
causes, it was merely by a false and superficial glit- 
ter that it sought to maintain itself. To trace this 
false and perverted taste to its origin, requires an 
accurate knowledge of the extant history of the 
rhetorical schools of Rhodes and Asia. Their 
influence commences with Cicero and his cotem- 
poraries who availed themselves of the instruction 
afforded by them. That the literature which was 
formed in these schools was anything but rich in 
matter is of itself highly probable. Of that of Asia 
it is well known that it sought to conceal its poverty 
by poetical ornament and pompous diction. It 
was here perhaps that that Oriental influence of 
which we shall speak hereafter first made itself 
gradually felt. Along with these schools that of 
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Athens, although constantly varying in importance, 
enjoyed high repute, and stood in a certain opposi- 
tion to that of Asia. Here historical recollections 
would naturally lead the Athenian professors to 
choose their models from the earlier writers, and 
accordingly the first objects of this school were to 
preserve the purity of the Athenian dialect, and to 
avoid the faults of an overladen and flowery dic- 
tion. Moreover the proximity of the philosophical 
schools, and the influence which they necessarily 
exercised on the cultivation of eloquence, may have 
contributed greatly to give to the oratory of this 
school a predominant richness of thought over dic- 
tion. But it was not long before the influence of the 
Asiatic school made itself felt even here.” Its per- 
nicious bias may be traced even in the more correct 
writers, who adorned the close of the first and the 
opening of the second century a.p., of whom it will 
be sufficient, in this respect, to instance Plutarch 
alone. Nevertheless this corrupt tendency must 
have been counteracted, in some degree, by the con- 
stant endeavour of the school to maintain a pure 
Attic style, which, however, bore too exclusively a 
character of imitation to produce any great or per- 
manent effects. In this revival of literature, philo- 
sophy was highly cultivated, for philosophy ever 
constituted the basis of the scientific labours of 
Greece; and at the present moment, as will hereafter 
be shown in detail, it had received a fresh impulse, 


* Petron. 2. Nuper ventoea isthesc et enormis loquacitas Athenas ex Asia 
commigravit. But the Asiatic eloquence had been imported into Athens some- 
what earlier. Westermann Geschichte der Beredtsamkex in Griechenl. v. 
Rom. 1. Th. § 82. 
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both from the wants of the Roman. mind, and from 
the introduction of Oriental modes of thought. In 
the speculations of this philosophy, politics, in 
which the Greeks now played a very subordinate 
part, and which, moreover, at this date, furnished but 
slight occasions for general inquiry, fell to the back 
ground ; while on the other hand, the duties of fami- 
lies and individuals, the habits and passions of men, 
were more largely and diligently examined. All 
the special branches of science and art were like- 
wise studied with great diligence; although, in- 
deed, the researches of this age were far from 
being fruitful or original, being for the most part 
grounded on the labours of earlier times, of which, 
it confined itself to the explanation and _facili- 
tation. In no one point is the mental weakness 
of this age so strikingly and so undeniably ex- 
hibited as in this. As to the influence which the 
Roman character exercised on Greek literature at 
this period, that is evinced principally in the rheto- 
rical aspect which it assumed in common with that 
of Rome. Luxuriance of style and language was 
scarcely ever carried further than it was in this age, 
and never was the talent of empty declamation 
more in vogue or better paid. Both the name and 
the profession of a Sophist were again in repute. 
The rhetoricians, like princes, prided themselves on 
the number of their followers: they were the inti- 
mate associates of the emperors and the most 
eminent personages. Under such distinguished 
patronage the profession flourished of course, and, 
however trivial its end, was the object of general 
and lively pursuit, and elegance of style became a 
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paramount object even with philosophical writers, 
to which all other literary excellence was sacrificed. 
From this date good sense becomes rarer and rarer 
among the learned. At last even this faculty of 
playing with words was lost, and nothing remained 
but a faint remembrance of the ancient fulness and 
force of the language. | 

This revival of Grecian literature in Athens and 
Rome was accompanied by a phenomenon which, in 
the history of philosophy, will on more than one 
occasion demand our attention; and this is the 
influence which Oriental views, ideas, and pursuits 
exercised on the Greeks and Romans. This influ- 
ence did not, undoubtedly, first begin in the reigns of 
Trajan and Hadrian, its origin is of a much earlier 
date; but it was at this date only that it was first 
sensibly experienced at Rome, from whence it 
materially affected the habits and opinions of the 
whole civilized world. Its first rise was contempo- 
raneous with the earliest symptoms of decay of the 
purely Greek character; when, sensible of its grow- 
ing weakness, it sought to supply by external aids 
its loss of intrinsic vigour. For thus it ever is: 
those whom the present satisfies not, and are yet 
devoid of a good courage to set their hopes on the 
future, invariably look to the past for the better and 
the more beautiful. Such dreams have at all times 
been rife. But there is still a wide step between 
such dreams and the point at which the mind, 
abandoning itself to its longing for the realization 
of such ideal excellence, hopes to find it in the past 
or even the existing history of a foreign people. 
Such a hope can never be seriously entertained by 

Iv. c 
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such as have any sense of a progressive energy in 
their own nation We formerly saw even disciples 
of Socrates fondly dilating upon the existence of a 
better state of things in the early ages of a foreign 
world, which they zealously depicted asa model to the 
Greeks, both of life and conduct. When, therefore, 
the great part of Asia had been brought under the 
dominion of Greece, a pretty general disposition 
was evinced to place in these remote countries, 
which as yet the Greeks had scarcely explored, the 
existence of the best of men, whom they loved to 
adorn with all that they themselves deemed most 
estimable and precious in humanity. Or at least 
they pretended to discover a profound wisdom in 
the earlier times of the conquered people. And 
thus an opinion soon spread of the profound philo- 
sophy of the Indians, and of the holiness of their 
lives. The wisdom of the Egyptians, of the magi, 
and of the Pheenician priests and the Jews, soon 
became famous. A hope was generally entertained 
that these people might furnish the solution of the 
greatest mysteries, and arts imparted by them by 
which the gods might be appeased, and nature 
herself brought under subjection to man. A more 
extensive acquaintance with these nations naturally 
tended to repress this highly wrought and extrava- 
gant opinion; nevertheless a germ of it, whose root 
was deeper, still survived the shock of disappoint- 
ment. 

The growing intercourse of the Greeks and Ori- 
entals was not without considerable influence on 
the character of both. The Greeks, who ruled by 
superiority of arms as well as civilization, diffused 
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their language over a great part of Asia and Africa, 
and in many places, indeed, the use of it quickly 
superseded the vernacular tongue. With the lan- 
guage of Greece, the nations of the East received 
also, in some degree, her scientific enlightenment. 
However proud they were of their own ancient 
science, it was scarcely possible for them to despise 
that of Greece. They possessed a natural taste for 
science, however limited it may have been; and a 
desire to promote its further development, led them 
to consult Grecian teachers. But while they laboured 
to acquire this science, they made it their own, by 
introducing into it their own sentiments and ideas ; 
they formed of it a mixed Greek-Oriental doctrine. 
It is not too much to assume—for the obscurity of 
the matter precludes all precision and certainty— 
that such combinations of Greek science and Orien- 
tal ideas were even composed in the languages of 
the East. From these compositions, much which 
had previously been exploded, found its way again 
into the literature of Greece. Now, if the Orientals 
thus acquired a wide enlargement of their mental 
consciousness, they were far from being on their 
part incapable of stimulating the Greek mind. At 
an early period of our labours we remarked, that the 
religion of Greece, as it fell more and more within 
the domain of art, was gradually stripped of its 
significancy ; that consequently a collision ensued 
between the religious conceptions and the scientific 
ideas of this people. All subsequent efforts to 
reconcile them, when the pressure of the times had 
revived a sense of the importance and necessity of 
religion, failed of producing any satisfactory result ; 
c 2 
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because, in fact, the loss of the primary significancy 
of the religious rites and symbols was ill supplied 
by an arbitrary one. At the time when Greece came 
into closer contact with the East, a very general 
desire existed for some form of worship which might 
serve aS an adequate expression for this reviving 
sense of religion, and the rites of the East appeared 
in every respect calculated to satisfy this want. 
Accordingly, we find the Greeks insensibly adopting 
more and more of the public and mysterious rites 
of the East, entering warmly into the examination 
of its religious traditions, and comparing them with 
their own, which thereby acquired a more profound 
and pregnant meaning. It was natural that such a 
proceeding should lead to the introduction of a 
great mass of superstition, which at first spread 
obscurely, and among the lower classes of the 
people. Upon philosophy, this Oriental movement 
was without effect before the rise of the neo-Pytha- 
goreans. On this point, unfortunately, our infor- 
mation is far from satisfactory. It was only under 
the first emperors that they first attained to any 
great public consideration, which, however, was as 
yet confined to a few isolated phenomena, to which 
the Roman character was directly opposed. Among 
the earliest of the more distinguished Greek writers 
by whom this tendency is clearly and openly evinced, 
Plutarch is especially to be mentioned. From the 
time of Hadrian, it spread rapidly and widely. It 
showed itself in the deification of highly gifted 
individuals, who were venerated as founders of a 
holy and virtuous life, in the confusion of all re- 
ligious forms, and the longing after a mystical 
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union with the divine, which was pretended might 
be attained to, partly by abstinence, and partly by 
empty and fanciful ceremonies, in comparison with 
which all the duties of active life were more or less 
neglected, and even looked upon as unholy and 
defiling. It is manifest that these phenomena had 
their source in that deeply religious feeling which, 
while it led many to embrace Christianity, furnished 
ample food for the grossest superstition in those for 
whom the meek and humble spirit of Christianity 
had nocharms. The culminating point and extreme 
result of this tendency was the opinion, which after 
the final triumph of Christianity was very generally 
diffused among its opponents, that in the central 
and less accessible parts of Asia, that life of sanctity 
and community of god-fearing sages, which ought 
to be the dearest object of man’s wishes, was to be 
found. 

In the preceding sketch of the literature and his- 
tory of these times, we have chiefly given the darker 
side of the picture; but at the same time we have 
indicated some of its brighter and more cheering 
spots. It is now, however, for the first time in our 
history, taken as a whole, that its more cheerful 
objects are driven into the back ground. For the 
source of the prevailing corruption was the result 
of the decay of the true Greek spirit, or its combi- 
nation with the peculiarities of the national charac- 
ter, and consequently must on the whole have had 
an unfavourable effect upon the older philosophy, 
which we have learned to regard as a pure creation 
of Greek intellect. Nevertheless, we find it neces- 
sary to take a more particular notice of the better 
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aspect of this age, both because it was not wholly 
without influence on philosophy, and also because it 
is our duty to point in what way this period con- 
tributed to the development of humanity. 

To present distinctly to the reader the unqualified 
antagonism between good and evil which necessarily 
marks this period from all others, we have only to 
consider, that, in reference to the mental develop- 
ment of man, it represents the termination of that 
authority which Greek science and art had for a 
long while maintained in directing the progress of 
human civilization. With the overthrow of this 
authority, much which had previously worked bene- 
ficially on humanity was naturally destroyed; and, 
before a new regulative principle could be esta- 
blished from out of the elements into which it was 
dissolved, the course of things was necessarily 
marked by fluctuation and uncertainty. To the 
Greeks we are indebted for the discovery and the 
elements of nearly all the sciences and arts which 
even now are deemed worthy of an enlightened 
attention ; and even what they did not themselves 
invent, that by a happy quickness of apprehension 
they wisely appropriated and improved upon. 
Their intellectual supremacy long survived the 
decline of their political ascendancy, and the people 
of Rome and of the East were but the instruments 
by which the learning and intelligence of Greece 
were more widely diffused. Upon the dissolution 
of this intellectual empire, a dark and disturbing ele- 
ment was united with the earlier science and en- 
lightenment, in order that a new essence might form 
itself out of the combination. This is the process 
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which we are to observe in the present period of our 
history. Now the alloy which principally corrupted 
the purity of Grecian civilization, was derived partly 
from the Roman, partly from the Oriental character. 
In order, therefore, rightly to understand the course 
of events, it will be expedient to determine what 
elements of this mixture were supplied by the East, 
and what by Rome; and how far they furnished, 
either respectively or in common, the seeds of a new 
development. 

Favoured by the prevailing tendency of the age, 
the East furnished a new stimulus to the religious 
feeling ; while Rome, with its vast political efforts, 
added grandeur and dignity to the pursuits of life. 
Both furnished a valuable accession to the objects 
of human interest, but their proper effects were 
greatly impeded and marred by existing circum- 
stances, which also prevented their true importance 
being fully perceived at the time. For an attempt 
was made to combine them with the Grecian cha- 
racter, which was thus submitted to directly opposite 
actions; at once an immature fermentation was pro- 
duced, which dissolved every peculiarity of national 
character. Hence the subversion of independent po- 
litical communities, and the decay of national spirit, 
which forms so striking a feature in the political 
history of this period. Out of this medley of nations, 
which were held together by no other principle of 
union than a common subjection to an absolute 
power, the peculiarities of new nations were sub- 
sequently to evolve a new nationality and a new 
state. Hence too it was that the body of laws, which 
it is the glory of the Roman mind to have put forth 
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in this period, and by which it conferred a lasting 
and important benefit on mankind, is not a new 
code or more perfect revision of public rights, but 
merely a systematic exposition and a scientific 
grounding of the rights of individuals. At the 
same time, the revival of religious feeling, which 
commenced from the East, prepared the way for a 
profounder and a purer religion. It would be as 
foolish as useless to deny that the diffusion of Chris- 
tianity was greatly favoured by the whole direction 
which the East had given to the opinion of this age, 
and particularly by that sense of religion which the 
Oriental creeds had tended to revive in the minds of 
Greeks and Romans, which, although it showed 
itself unquestionably in many objectionable forms, 
nevertheless needed nothing more than a right 
apprehension of itself, and of the requisitions of 
man’s nature in which it is founded, in order to lead 
immediately to the adoption of Christianity. The 
very circumstance which constitutes the weakness 
of this age must also have been subservient to this 
end. So long as the Greek and Roman characters 
retained their strong political bias, it was impossible 
to gain them over toa religion which acknowledged 
no country, and which, simply because it was an 
alien and exclusive, could not be otherwise than 
despised by the patriotic Greek and Reman. Chris- 
tianity, which was destined to be the faith of all 
nations, could not diffuse itself in its full energy 
until all the peculiar characteristics of the ancient 
races had passed away, and thereby the influence 
of the political element which, if it did not consti- 
tute the essence of the olden religions is distinctly 
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traceable in them, had been entirely abrogated. In 
general terms, we may regard it as the proper 
mission of this age to prepare the world for the 
reception and diffusion of Christianity. 

But it is clear that this mission could not have 
been accomplished without the co-operation of a 
circumstance, which we have already slightly 
alluded to—the rise and formation of new nations. 
We’shall here take it for granted, that the political 
life of a people must have its historical basis; that 
a community, in: short, cannot become a nation 
except by the inheritance of an earlier age, of com- 
mon traditions, a common country, and a common 
language, and that so long only can it be truly said 
to live and flourish as this common inheritance is 
livingly propagated. Now how would it have been 
possible to reconcile Christianity with this inheri- 
tance of the olden nations? Ancient traditions, the 
memory of ancient deeds, and of ancestors who had 
thrown such glory and such authority upon their 
descendants, drew the minds of men in one direction ; 
while Christianity with its precepts and injunc- 
tions called them to another. With the growing 
authority of Christianity, therefore, ancient political 
associations became weaker; or rather they had 
previously been entirely abrogated, in order that 
Christianity might spread. On this account, per- 
haps, a certain opposition to the Christian doctrine 
may have grown up in that movement of religious 
ideas which the East had awakened, having for its 
object the protection of the olden spirit of nationality 
against the influence of the new religion. This, 
however, was a reaction not so much against the 
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sentiments of Christianity, as against the destructive 
force which it involuntarily brought to bear against 
the olden feeling of citizenship. But its efforts were 
vain, for the political spirit of the ancient nations 
had become corrupt and had lost all its purifying 
force, being dissolved into a mere collection of 
heterogeneous elements ; since, in truth, no national 
peculiarity can long stand against the advance of 
catholic humanity. But, on the other hand, the 
peculiarities of national character are a in certain 
degree indispensable to the orderly advancement of 
humanity; since it is a necessary condition of its 
progress, that it maintain the bequests of olden times 
among its especial treasures. Out of the olden 
nations, therefore, new ones were to be formed, which 
should receive the patrimony of antiquity, without, 
however, adopting it as radically their own; in 
order that, on the one hand, whatever was recon- 
cilable with the spirit of Christianity might be pre- 
served, and, on the other, whatever was hostile to it 
rejected. : 

Now we know that these new nations were 
formed by the irruption of the German races into 
the western provinces of the Roman empire. This 
event has consequently been taken to mark an 
epoch in the history of the world. But, in truth, 
this phenomenon was merely a continuance, on a 
larger scale, of earlier proceedings. For had not 
German soldiers been admitted long previously into 
the armies of Rome? Had they not often played 
the despot over the tottering empire? Were not 
emperors taken from their ranks? That fusion of 
nations which was effected by the migration of the 
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German races had long been going on in quiet; 
and, first introduced on private life, subsequently 
became undeniable in the public. The irruption of 
the northern races did but give a more decided 
character to this fusion, and carry it on on a larger 
scale. It removed all doubt that the Teutonic 
element was to form its ruling element and source of 
vigour; but at the same time made it equally unde- 
niable that the laws and enlightenment of the 
already half changed Roman, and that Christianity 
also, should exercise a decided influence in the for- 
mation of the new national characters. Accordingly, 
we believe we were not going too far, when we 
asserted that the cliaracter of the new nations was 
formed out of the Roman political character, and 
when we regard this result as the peculiar mission 
of the period now under consideration. Even the 
Germans, who remained in their ancient seats on the 
southern and western boundaries of the empire, 
came into manifold contact with the Romans, and 
were unable to withdraw themselves from the course 
of civilization on which their emigrated brethren 
had entered. 

Such was the essential problem of this period of 
humanity. It was for the most part remote from 
science, and therefore it was only in very subordi- 
nate matters that it could avail itself of the scientific 
element of human nature. Still we dare not ven- 
ture to assert, that these times were wholly unfruit- 
ful for science, only that the scientific fruits which 
they brought to maturity were rare; and that, 
agreeably to the character of the age, even these 
were not cultivated independently and for their 
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own sakes, but in subservience to the purposes of 
active or of religious life. As early, real develop- 
ments of reason must exercise a favourable influence 
on science, so those which were pursued in this age 
were not without beneficial effects upon science, 
and therefore upon philosophy also. If in philoso- 
phy it would be sufficient to look to detached 
thoughts alone, then, indeed, we might justly affirm, 
that more philosophy was contained in the New 
Testament, than in all the writings of the Greek 
philosophers altogether. But as the pregnant ideas 
which the New Testament contains are not given 
in a scientific, i. e. philosophical form, they can 
only be regarded as the germs out of which later 
philosophical views were evolved. 

But with the development of these germs, we 
have not at present to do. Our proper task, as 
immediately connected with our previous labours, 
is to paint the decline of ancient philosophy. The 
development of the new, which took its form from 
Christianity, notwithstanding that it proceeded 
almost contemporaneously with the decay of the 
old, must be reserved to a special exposition. To 
the expediency of this course we previously alluded, 
when we were treating of the division of the history of 
philosophy into the old and the new. The course 
of our history will confirm what we there intimated, 
that the times to which the close of the one and the 
opening of the other belong, had a double literature, 
a double culture, and also a double philosophy, of 
which the histories require to be discussed sepa- 
rately. We shall find that the old literature of the 
Greeks and Romans, however ready it may have 
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been to adopt new and discordant elements from 
the East, at first took scarcely any notice of the 
sentiments and ideas of Christianity; and that 
afterwards, proud of its antiquity, of the splendour 
wherewith an occasional glimmer of the light of 
antiquity seemed to invest it, looked down upon 
its unshowy rival; but that at last, when it could no 
longer deny the power and constraining influence 
which it had upon the minds of men, it scorned to be 
taught by it, and therefore adhered the more closely 
and anxiously to the lifeless remains of antiquity ; 
- and, when all these were vain to help it, plunged 
into despair. In the same manner, therefore, that 
this ancient literature and philosophy held them- 
selves studiously apart from the Christian, we feel 
ourselves obliged to keep their histories separate, if 
we would render their opinions, views, and spirit, 
respectively intelligible. 

This period of the history of ancient philosophy, 
as it is the longest in duration, so it is the poorest 
in solid and lasting results. This intellectual 
poverty crawled on through six centuries. The 
long duration of its agony, undoubtedly affords 
proof of the tenacity of life possessed by a nation- 
ality independently evolved. But at the same 
time we must admit, that many concurrent circum- 
stances helped to support the vitality of the slowly 
sinking philosophy of Greeee. Even were it to be 
sustained merely as a matter of tradition, it must 
have an occupation, and some vital interest must 
attach itself to it: for even a tradition cannot main- 
tain itself in a perfectly dead form; it must connect 
itself with something endued with life, from which 
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it may receive its support and aliment. Now in 
the case of Grecian philosophy, this interest was 
furnished by its relation to the East and the Roman 
world. These two relations led to the diffusion of 
philosophical doctrines over nearly the whole of the 
then civilized world. Greece, small in extent, sent 
its teachers over the vast regions of Asia Minor, 
Syria and Egypt, and even to the very confines of 
India; Rome, from whence the scholars of Greece, 
men as it were domesticated in its doctrine, were 
disseminated over the whole of western Europe and 
the Roman province of Africa. In the East, where 
Grecian kingdoms and colonies flourished, so as 
either to suppress everything like national senti- 
ment, or to transmit it into a species of Grecian, the 
nature of things imposed upon philosophy a neces- 
sary task. With the other civilizing means of the 
Greek schools, it must contribute its part to the 
completion of this rapidly advancing change. In 
the West, on the other hand, where the mighty 
rulers of the world, eagerly thronged the assemblies 
of Grecian philosophers, as Alexander the Great 
formerly did, received them into their confidence, 
and made them presents from the spoil of 
nations, ambition, and every other passion, must 
have been stimulated by the keenest spur to master 
a science deemed worthy of such enviable distinc- 
tion. But how wide a departure is this from the 
natural source of philosophy! It was no longer the 
love and inclination for science, which led men to 
cultivate it; and it was only sustained on the one 
hand by the necessary continuance of the schools, 
and on the other, by the pursuit of those outward 
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advantages which were to be attained by its instru- 
mentality. Such inducements were required by 
the Greeks, who, in the time of Cicero, were already 
described as a cunning, conceited, and worthless 
race.° 

If, now, in this respect, the influence of Rome 
and of the East upon philosophy must in some 
measure be estimated as equal, they nevertheless 
respectively introduced into philosophy a very dif- 
ferent character. Not only had the Romans nothing 
of scientific development to impart to the Greeks, 
but their very character was little calculated to 
furnish them with any powerful stimulus to further 
researches, or new ideas in philosophy. The gene- 
ral pursuits of the Romans kept them far from the 
domain of speculation, which it is the highest pro- 
blem of philosophy to explore. Their desire, how- 
ever, to establish a legal organization of civil life, 
did, undoubtedly, exercise some influence on par- 
ticular questions of morals. And in this respect, 
indeed, the Romans were more nearly related 
to the Greeks than the Orientals; for, as we have 
already shown, the later Stoics had diligently 
entered upon this topic, so that at most we can 
only allow that, owing to the predilection of the 
Romans for the practical questions of civil life, phi- 
losophical inquiry was directed more exclusively to 
the details of Ethics than had ever before been the 
case. But if the Roman mind was incapable of fur- 
nishing the Greeks with any pregnant element of 
philosophical development, it nevertheless greatly 
modified the form of philosophy as conveyed by the 

* See, for instance, Cic. ad Quint. fr, I. 2, 2. 
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Greeks to their Roman disciples. Under this influ- 
ence it gradually formed itself into a fixed tradition, 
and now, for the first time, became completely a 
formal doctrine of the schools; instead of, what it 
previously was, a vital movement of intelligence. 
Undoubtedly, as we have already remarked, the old 
creative energy had been gradually declining in 
the philosophical schools, nevertheless there still 
existed in them a certain activity, which was able to 
introduce a new cast of ideas into the old form of 
doctrine. This is true of all the chief schools of 
philosophy ; the only school to which it does not 
apply, is the spurious philosophy of the Epicureans, 
which, from its very commencement, adhered strictly 
to the old. Thus even among the Peripatetics, 
down.to the time of Cratippus, we find a change of 
formule, which seems to indicate, in a certain 
degree, a change of view and a degree of activity, 
however weak, in moral treatises; while the Old 
Academy transplanted itself into the New, under ever 
varying forms, while the development of the Stoical 
schools may be distinctly traced down to the times 
of Cicero. But under the influence of the Romans, 
this gradually ceased to be the case. If the Romans 
came to learn of the Greeks, it was not the Greeks 
then living, a race deeply despised, that they 
venerated as models. But it was by the ornaments 
of an olden time, whose transmitted labours were 
the pride of the existing scholars of Greece, that 
the Romans sought to be instructed. This desire 
naturally led the philosophers back to the founders 
of their schools; and the principal object now with 
them was, not so much to invent new, as to re- 
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exhibit the old in its purity, and as much as 
possible to make it their own. In fact the present 
age could scarcely set itself a better task. Accord- 
ingly, the chief occupation of the schools now was 
to read and to explain the works of the older philo- 
sophers; philosophers and grammarians rivalled 
each other in disseminating these works, in sepa- 
rating the spurious from the genuine, in arranging 
them in the order best suited for perusal, and in 
explaining their meaning. In this way the works 
of Plato and Aristotle, in particular, became subjects 
of learned investigation in the Academic and Peripa- 
tetic schools. In the Stoical school the reputation 
of its first three founders still survived; but a more 
active and original development animated this than 
any other sect, simply because the severe character 
of their ethical speculations accorded well with the 
spirit of the Romana and of the age generally. In 
this kind of learned labour with philosophy, a cer- 
tain general sum of the results, which the several 
schools might claim as their property, was esta- 
blished ; these leading principles were learned by 
the students as a brief comprehensive summary of 
the system which they professed, and even passed 
into common life as generally received opinions. 
Some of these points, indeed, were still controverted; 
but these disputes were reserved for the schools, 
where they were agitated as exercises of ingenuity, 
and for a display of superior learning or judgment, 
rather than from any true interest in the inves- 
tigation. When the doctrines of the several schools 
had been mutually limited, they, undoubtedly, 
were ever ready to measure their strength with 
IV. D 
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each other; but they soon found that controversy 
could lead to no good result, and the conviction 
was soon established, that their several differences 
of opinion rested ultimately on the particular view 
of the question which the respective schools had 
adopted once for all. The principles of a doctrine 
were no longer passed under examination with a 
view of attaining thereby to a further development of 
science: but,in philosophy, as in politics, men blindly 
followed a leader and adopted a particular party. 
Naturally enough this erudite handling of philo- 
sophy sanctioned and gave encouragement to the pur- 
suit of whatever bore the stamp of age. For in gene- 
ral erudition willingly remounts to the bygone, and 
among the Romans, especially, ever since the fall of 
the republic, a predilection for the past was almost 
universal. Accordingly, every system of philoso- 
phy which had long been exploded, now reappeared 
on the scene. The principal part were, it is true, 
still played by the four leading sects which even in 
earlier times had been of the most consideration :— 
the Academy, the Lyceum, the Porch, and the Gar- 
den, but along with them the doctrines of the Hera- 
clitics, Pythagoreans, Cynics, and Sceptics were 
again in vogue. Of these, the latter two alone call 
for observation in the present place, for it is only in 
a few isolated points that the revival of the Hera- 
clitic philosophy is discoverable; and as to the 
importance of the neo-Pythagoreans, it was derived 
from its connexion with the impulses of Greek-Orien- 
tal philosophy. The revival of the Cynical doctrine, 
on the other hand, may be referred to that prevail- 
ing disposition of the age which favoured the spread 
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of Stoicism ; for, as we formerly found, the Stoical 
system itself contained a germ of Cynicism. It 
was the practical aspect of this doctrine that formed 
its principal attraction, and which was in a great 
measure called forth again by the union of the Roman 
character with Greek philosophy; nevertheless, it 
did not meet with much favour, because it naturally 
was offensive to the refined manners of the nobles of 
Rome. But Scepticism, notwithstanding its repug- 
nancy to the Roman character, was a result of the 
form which philosophy, as modified by that charac- 
ter, necessarily assumed. For it must be evident 
that the habit which we have lately noticed of 
regarding the philosophical systems of the several 
schools as so many independent views of the world 
and of life, which admitted of as many inter- 
pretations as they presented different points of 
view, naturally favoured the introduction of a 
sceptical habit of thought. That this scepticism 
should not have followed the forms of the new 
Academy, but attached itself, in preference, to the 
older Scepticism is explicable, partly by the fact 
that the new Academy had itself undergone a modi- 
fication, either by going back in some measure to 
Plato, or by assuming a friendly relation with 
Stoicism, and partly also by the impossibility almost 
of the new Scepticism attaching itself to any of the 
four schools of philosophy, from a learned com- 
parison of whose several opinions it principally took 
its rise. 

Moreover, it scarcely requires to be observed, that 
such a mere learned and school-philosophy as was 
in vogue in this age, should almost inevitably be 

D2 
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attended by a tendency to Eclecticism. Even 
though, from a sense of weakness, all attempts 
at original invention may have been abandoned ; 
a certain freedom of judgment which shows itself 
by making a choice from among several already 
formed views may still survive. According to the 
mental habits of individuals, this choice necessarily 
differs; whenever they do not adopt their master 
and his opinions from mere caprice or hazard, it 
must be some personal inclination which leads them 
to join a particular sect. Still it is not to be sup- 
posed that their adhesion is altogether unconditional; 
for the opinions of men never wholly agree, and so 
man gladly avails himself of a compromise by 
attaching himself in one particular, or perhaps in 
all important points, to one party; but in others to 
another. This expedient is the more easy whenever 
the opinions of a particular school are adopted 
without previous examination, and adopted there- 
fore without a thorough conviction of their validity. 
Now it lies in the very nature of a selection from 
many existing systems that their scientific enchain- 
ment be dissolved, and thereby a loose and illogical 
method of proceeding with ideas, introduced. The 
probable would become the limit of inquiry; but 
the probable appears different to different minds: 
yet, at the same time, great deference is shown to 
general opinion, and the ideas which are commonly 
received and passing current in the world. This, 
perhaps, constitutes the greatest merit of the Eclec- 
tical system. It thereby preserves, in some degree, 
the consciousness of what the general reason de- 
‘mands of philosophy, and by opposing the false 
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interpretations of an unsatisfactory philosophy, 
which is disposed to go beyond those requisitions of 
man’s nature which first led to philosophy, arrived at 
a certain moderation of results seldom attained even 
by the greatest philosophers. But, in all this, there 
was no sound principle: the moderation of the 
E¢lectics had its source in weakness. Anxious to 
avoid exaggeration, it feared the ultimate conse- 
quences to which a one-sided speculation, or a partial 
apprehension of a particular principle, necessarily 
led when fully worked out; but it suffered the one- 
sided view and the partial apprehension to remain, 
and thus nourished the .enemy within its own 
bosom. Its moderation is only so far worthy of 
praise as it transmits to future times, opinions 
calculated to awaken philosophical research. Eclec- 
ticism seeks to reap the fruits of earlier times with- 
out toil or trouble to itself: but without labour there 
can be no mental progression. 

The result, therefore, of the Roman influence on 
philosophy was a fusion of different doctrines, which 
was almost inevitably accompanied by an opinion 
that the differences of the schools, especially of those 
which were in some deyree related to each other, 
concerned only a few unessential points, and might 
be peaceably adjusted. Traces of such an opinion 
have been already noticed in the Stoical school and 
later Academies. But such an attempt at accom- 
modation was prevented from making any vital 
progress by the course which the Romo-Greek 
philosophy had taken. For as this was reduced to 
the learned occupation with the works of the olden 
philosophers, in which the Roman taste fur the 
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historical was not without its influence thereon, it 
was impossible to pass so easily over the difference 
of the several doctrines. 

On the other hand, the direction which was 
given to philosophy by the fusion of the Greek and 
Oriental characters, opened a far wider field for the 
disposition to combine the most opposite views, and 
to overlook the most important differences. Where 
a belief could exist of the possibility of combining 
the Grecian with the Oriental, there assuredly the 
faculty of distinguishing must have been very weak. 
How was it likely, that in such a quarter, any effec- 
tual resistance should be made to the attempt to see 
all in every doctrine? Moreover, the attempt was 
far from difficult in the particular domain of con- 
templation, which was at this time the favourite ob- 
ject of attention. This, we know, was confined to the 
obscurest matters of philosophy, for the expression 
of which language is inadequate, and of which all 
perception is denied ; which are accessible only to 
conjecture, and which fetter our eyes and our 
thoughts, simply on this account, because our 
longings for them transcend the limits of cognition. 
Now, in the old philosophers, nothing was to be 
found concerning these topics beyond slight allu- 
sions conveyed in figurative and mythical terms, 
and designed to indicate the limits of actual know- 
ledge; or if more definite opinions were occasionally 
advanced, they were accompanied by an indication 
that these were not to be understood in their more 
obvious sense. In short, it was impossible to deny 
that the matter so treated of was one which did 
not admit of being clearly expressed, which there- 
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fore, if not inaccessible to intelligence, certainly 
could not be reduced to any precise form of doc- 
trine. When, however, man found himself, irre- 
sistibly attracted to this domain of investigation, 
the difficulty was sensibly felt of finding appro- 
priate expression for this great mystery, in order to 
render it intelligible, to set it forth in its true im- 
portance, and to portray it as an object of venera- 
tion. In this constraining desire to reduce to 
language the mystery of the divine, and its relation 
to man, without sacrificing the reverence for it as 
something inexpressible, the Orientals had recourse 
to the philosophy of Greece, and the Greeks to the 
mystical wisdom of the East. Now the more that 
men felt themselves, in this pursuit, constrained to 
take expressions in a figurative and mythical sense, 
the more would it be found that a free interpretation 
might be given to the olden philosophies, and that be- 
hind the more direct intention of the word, a deeper 
significancy might be discovered. It is obvious 
that such a conclusion must have greatly favoured 
the growing opinion, that in different formulas the 
same sense was conveyed; that fundamentally all, 
or at least all the most profound, philosophies 
agreed with each other: and especially when it was 
seen that more unanimity was to be found among 
them here, on the utmost limits of human inquiry, 
than in those investigations which were directed to 
the manifold phenomena of the universe. The dif- 
ference of opinion on the latter points might, it was 
believed, be overlooked by those who exclusively 
placed the essence of philosophy in the unveiling of 
the divine nature, as far as possible, but who at the 
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same time little considered how closely the investi- 
gation of mundane things is connected with a 
knowledge of divine. Accordingly, they concluded 
that all philosophy, in whatever shape it might 
have been originally conveyed, ultimately tended 
to one object, that which the most ancient sages 
had sought to reveal, and which alone had been 
acknowledged as truth, alike by Greeks and Jews, 
by Egyptians, Priests, Magi, and Gymnosophists ; 
but under different forms, and in different degrees 
of purity. Thus there was effected a mixture of all 
religious doctrines, and all philosophical systems, 
which consequently brought about the loss of all 
rigour and distinctness of doctrine. 

A characteristic feature of this direction of mind 
is, a bigoted reverence for the antiquated in religious 
doctrines, rites, and ceremonies. Indeed, the higher 
they remounted to antiquity, the nearer it was be- 
lieved they approached to the divine. In remotest 
antiquity lay the origin of those religious senti- 
ments, out of which all the ancient religions had 
sprung, and there also, consequently, the purest 
efforts to express the views of the old religion 
were to be found. So long as a new religion was 
not adopted, it was right and consistent to endeavour 
to return to the primary sense of this original. It 
was natural, therefore, that this direction of ideas, 
in which philosophical and religions were blended 
together, should also lead to a disposition to go 
back to the doctrines of the earliest philosophers. 
Now, it is easily conceivable, that in the attempt to 
reconcile these with each other, and to make them 
all subservient to one and the same end, a very 
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arbitrary method of interpretation would be fol- 
lowed. But the credibility of the freest expo- 
sitions, both to their authors themselves, and to 
others, was greatly augmented by the’opinion, which 
was daily gaining ground, that all the philosophical 
systems of Greece flowed from an older source— 
the teaching, viz. of Oriental sages, whose wisdom 
also was derived from a common centre —a revela- 
tion. To follow out the remotest traces of this 
revelation, which, alas, it was now idle to attempt 
directly to exhibit, and to give them again, wherever 
it was possible, in their original purity, and to repre- 
sent all true knowledge of the divinity, and of his 
relation to man as a broken ray of primitive wis- 
dom, was the problem which philosophers now took 
in hand to solve. How wide a field was here opened 
to conjectures, which, from the prevailing weakness 
of historical criticism, quickly came to be viewed as 
well-founded traditions! spurious, supposititious 
works of every kind were produced in support of this 
tendency ; and the delusion was gradually formed 
that it was not impossible to discover one common 
source of all true knowledge among men. 

If, however, this knowledge is not to be found in 
its full purity among the later philosophers and in 
the existing generation, yet they must nevertheless 
possess a standard, by which the greater or less 
purity of different doctrines may be estimated. 
Now, this could be no other than the general view 
of the age concerning that which ought to be wor- 
shipped as divine, and of its relations to the world ; 
and as this view was formed out of a religious 
necessity, the philosophical systems which appeared 
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to be most favourable to the religious element of 
life, would consequently be regarded as the trues 
expression of primal wisdom. In this spirit, the 
Pythagorean and Platonic systems were especially 
preferred; and the doctrine of Aristotle was also 
accommodated to this end. The Stoical, on the 
contrary, although much, perhaps the principal 
part, of its details, was borrowed for this purpose, 
contained many things which eluded every attempt 
of the kind; its Materialistic view, for instance—its 
inexorable fate—the proud confidence of the sage in 
his own wisdom ; nevertheless, even from this, the 
endeavour was made to extract a germ of good. 
But the rigid exclusiveness of the Atomistic theory 
was the least capable of combining with the other 
views in this general fusion ; nevertheless we occa- 
sionally find the poetic apophthegms of Democritus, 
and the example of his life, adduced as testimonies 
to the truth. Thus, the less confidence men had in 
the energy of their own mind, the greater was their 
desire to accumulate authorities whose value was 
estimated not by their weight respectively, but by 
their number. The agreement of antiquity, or 
rather of all times, all nations, and all sages, was 
thought to constitute a tribunal, from which there 
was no appeal. It is to be observed, that this view 
of divine things, and of their relation to the world 
which was found in the Greco-Oriental philosophy, 
was essentially different from the doctrines of the 
old Grecian philosophy, but that it was in perfect 
unison with the circumstances of the age. In the 
attempt to remount to the primary revelations of 
God, the opinion was gradually adopted, that the 
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revelation of divine light, which illuminates man 
and the whole world, shone on the world more 
brightly in the early ages, but that it was gradually 
obscured by the guilt of mankind. The very ap- 
pearance of the present state of things, and every 
comparison of it with the past, into which it was 
possible for man to enter, seemingly confirmed this 
opinion. Where was now that creative vigour of 
thought which had produced such great works, and 
had animated so many patient and fruitful re- 
searches? Every individual of the existing age was 
constrained to acknowledge himself a disciple of 
the past. To such a degree was mind asleep, that 
men could not conceive that others could ever have 
been inventive; it was merely supposed that they 
had possessed better traditions, and as they lived 
nearer to their origin, they were better able to seize 
their true meaning. It appeared, therefore, that 
the only course now left to man, was to remount 
from the better known, and more accessible, but 
troubled traditions of proximate times, to the ob- 
scurer but more pregnant revelations of the earliest 
ages, and by the necessary intermediate steps to 
acquire, as far as possible, a right understanding of 
the past. This procedure led to the view that the 
divine can only be revealed to man by a decreasing 
series of revelations, and as at the same time it was 
considered necessary to connect every thing with the 
divine, the idea was formed that to proceed through 
such a series was essential to the nature of God. 
Accordingly, it was thought that mankind and the 
world are only mediately in connection with God, 
who is a being shut out from, and inaccessible to, 
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man. This is the view on which was grounded the 
theory of emanations, which was generally dif- 
fused in the period we are now treating of, but 
which was wholly unknown to Grecian antiquity ; 
a view which arose out of Oriental modes of thought, 
and harmonized particularly with the general opin- 
ions of the day. 

To the mind of the Greeks, the idea of an active 
creation appeared to be more nearly allied to the 
idea of perfection which they connected with that 
of deity, than it did to the Orientals. Accordingly, 
it was only in a very imperfect form, and almost 
entirely polemical, that the former could evolve the 
view which in modern times has been designated as 
the theory of immanence; while the latter, on the 
contrary, introduced into philosophy the view which 
placed the supreme excellence of life in an absolute 
quietude of contemplation. They consequently 
would be the first to moot the question in explicit 
terms, whether the unrest of the mundane activity 
could ever be evolved out of the rest of the all-per- 
fect being. And of this question they would natu- 
rally seek to find such a solution, as making the 
world to emanate from God would leave him un- 
changed in his essence, and represent him as taking 
no further part in the emanation of the world than 
permitting it to proceed out of himself. These 
points, in short, constitute the essence of the 
doctrine of emanations, which supposes the world 
to emanate from God without any intervention of 
his activity: the emanation being not in God, but 
merely in some other entity. In what manner the 
further idea was herewith associated, that these 
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emanations must proceed through a decreasing 
series of entities, we have attempted to explain from 
the particular ideas which were prevalent in this 
age. In general, however, it may be said to have 
its source in a sense of evil predominating in the 
world, and in a belief that evil has not its origin in 
the divine essence. Thus, in fact, a question was 
warmly mooted, which previously had scarcely 
been discussed. The question of the origin of all 
things in God was brought forward in a more 
serious and definite form than had ever before been 
the case. 

But the way which, in this feeling of predomi- 
nant evil and of remoteness from God and his 
primary revelation, was applied in order to satisfy 
the requisitions of man’s nature for an intimate 
union with the Godhead, was essentially different 
from that which the illustrious Greeks and Romans 
had believed it right to follow. This union was not 
“to be attained by a busy and active life. Activity 
in political affairs, or even in the sphere of private 
duties, was no longer recommended for the claims 
of social or domestic life, and stood very low in the 
estimate of the Orientals, and also of the Greeks 
who had adopted Oriental opinions. A higher view 
of political interests was impossible where there 
was no field for the active prosecution of them ; and 
as civil pursuits were preferred to all other active 
duties by the ancients, their estimate of external 
activity in general naturally fell with their low 
opinion of the former. Moreover, as outward nature 
is the necessary sphere of active life, this opinion 
was further strengthened by the fact, that the 
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Orientals looked upon matter and body as a limita- 
tion of spirit, as the principle of impurity, and the 
source of evil. By a due consequence, therefore, it 
was inferred that every action or occupation which 
had to do with the outward world, incurred the risk 
of pollution by its contact with the material. Even 
Plato had formerly asserted that the elaboration of 
the external, and even the consideration of it, is a 
work of necessity rather than of beauty. This view 
probably appeared a slighter deviation from the 
opinion of classical antiquity and the older Greek 
philosophers, than it would have been to express a 
contempt for the method of scientific reflection, or 
even to take a low estimate of its importance. For, 
occasionally, no doubt, the Greek philosophers did 
cast an unfavourable eye upon the admirers of the 
encyclic sciences; but, on the other hand, the 
most eminent of them were not indisposed to admit 
their value as furnishing a true intellectual culture, 
and as forming the preparatory step to philosophy. 
But even their utility in this respect was denied by 
the Orientals, who could only see in them the 
negative merit of withdrawing the mind from the 
corporeal : they lead to no positive good, but merely 
accustom the mind to abstain. Now this abstinence 
is properly that which, as the right road, will lead 
toa higher intelligence, and the reception of the 
true revelation of the Godhead, i. e. as far as pos- 
sible a total abstinence from all pollution of mat- 
ter. The highest attainable degree of abstinence 
from sensual pleasure, and of mortification of the 
appetites, and purification of the flesh, was re- 
garded as the only means of attaining to happiness 
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and wisdom. It was hoped that as soon as the eye and 
every other sense were closed against the material 
world, the spiritual vision and perception would be 
opened. The consequences of this opinion were as 
pernicious for the development of science, as for prac- 
tical life. While man withdrew himself from the 
duties of life, or, at most, discharged them merely as 
yielding to the force of necessity, in order to hold the 
higher opinion of himself, the more he despised them, 
the sciences which were connected with the realities 
of life naturally sunk in repute. Hence arose a dis- | 
tinction between that which in science is subservient 
to the interests of life, or what in the ordinary 
conceptions of it must be steadily maintained, and 
that which recedes from it, and, on the other hand, 
looks to the ideal limits of all science. These last 
elements of science, constituting what in modern 
times have been called the transcendental, which 
seek to examine and determine the ideas of God 
and the world, were, by the philosophers of whom 
we have now to speak, separated from the former 
with a view to apprehend them in their pure and 
absolute nature. By this course they introduced a 
schism and contradiction into science, similar to 
that which they found existing in the world, where 
good and evil, matter and mind, are in perpetual 
collision. Even this might have been endured with 
patience, if they had not gone so far as to advise us to 
shut the eye against the evil principle, and to tie our 
hands in the presence of the enemy. For this they did 
when they sought to throw aside active life, which 
attacks matter. But they went even further, when 
they declared all the occupation with the sciences 
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which are connected with practical life, is only 
allowable so far as they are means of withdraw- 
ing man from its active duties. After this, it 
it is impossible to deny, that in the ideas and con- 
ceptions of these men, a confusion of the most 
heterogeneous elements prevails throughout. 

But while they dissuaded man from the sensible, 
and considered the encyclic sciences merely as an 
instrument of withdrawing the mind from the false, 
but not of elevating it to the true, by what means 
did they hope to attain to the cognition of truth? 
For this purpose they confided, as we said, with re- 
ligious reverence, in the olden traditions, which they 
attempted to trace, step by step, from old to older ; 
and, as they believed that they could draw the same 
spirit from them all, the comparison and interpre- 
tation of them appeared the most important and 
profitable task that man could undertake. In many 
minds this reverence of the transmitted letter was 
not exempt from superstition; for, generally, in the 
times of which we are speaking, and especially in 
this direction of mind, great stress was laid upon 
the secret power of words and signs, and on all 
such mystical arts of interpretation. But the ma- 
jority of those who had sincerely devoted themselves 
to philosophy, still saw that to understand the old 
traditions, they must be studied in a right spirit, 
and that ingenious trifling or laborious conceit, 
however busy with the outward form, which would 
hear words and see signs without a suspicion of their 
proper sense, could never lead to a right explication 
of them. They required that man should go with 
a pure heart and a pious faith, with zeal and with 
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intelligence, to consult the holy oracles of philoso- 
phers and prophets, if he would draw from them 
the desired profit. To satisfy these conditions, 
a total withdrawal from the sensible world, and an 
exclusive contemplation of the pure essence of mind 
or reason, were held indispensable. Thus was 
established a simplification of man’s essence and 
the object of contemplation; and the importance 
acknowledged of that inward meditation, which 
the Orientals had recommended in so many ways. 
In this attempt to isolate himself from all external 
objects, man wished to interrupt the natural con- 
nection of all things, in order to set himself in a 
more elevated position. But as both were alike 
impossible, the natural cohsequence was an arbi- 
trary system of ideas, which, however, when ulti- 
mately analysed, was nothing less than a distorted 
image of the true connection of the inner and outer 
worlds as reflected by the broken mirror of a 
personal point of view. Now, that no true science 
could be realised by such a method is easily conceiv- 
able. The false and deceitful world, whose polluting 
contact man avoids, was itself made to be nothing 
more than a delusion of the imagination, an abstract 
image of the sinful desires in which mankind were 
sunk, the guilty source of which man preferred to 
transfer from himself to the outward world. The 
very truth which lay at the bottom of these errors, 
had no other origin than the sense of the weakness, 
both of life and principle, in which the ancient na- 
tions were plunged, and the desire to which it gave 
rise for the formation of a higher and more ener- 
getic principle of life. 
IV. EB 
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Christianity, as we previously remarked, was des- 
tined to form and to animate this new principle for 
the further development of humanity. To prove 
this assertion at large, is the proper province of a 
complete history of humanity, of which that of phi- 
losophy is but a part. Buta general proof of it is 
furnished by the simple fact, that all the nations 
from whom the advancement of modern civilization 
proceeded, were shaped by the Christian religion, 
both in customs and institutions, in sentiments and 
science: and the history of philosophy itself con- 
tributes its testimony to the justness of the asser- 
tion, since it shows that the progress of modern 
philosophy resulted from Christianity, being essen- 
tially designed to find a science consonant to 
Christian sentiments and ideas. However, this 
result of the history of philosophy does not at present 
lie before us, and it is only in the consideration of 
Christian philosophy that it can be gradually illus- 
trated. But even in the phenomena which accom- 
panied the close of ancient philosophy, with which 
we are at present concerned, we discover at least a 
preparation for the Christian character of thought, 
which was furnished by the longing after something 
better than any thing that could be found in the 
existing state of intelligence. But, at the same 
time, we must admit, that most of the heathens who 
felt this longing, failed to seize the right means to 
satisfy it; they looked for good, not in promises of 
the future, but in the realities of the past, in which 
lay the glory of the olden nations. Hence their 
adhesion to olden superstitions and idolatry; their 
confidence in the sufficiency of olden rites and 
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external sacrifices to atone for sin and appease the 
wrath of the gods ; hence, too, their impotent resist- 
ance to the new sentiments and direction of mind, 
which they hoped to put down by a mixture of 
philosophical ideas with the religious aspirations of 
antiquity. Even where a hope was indulged of a 
later and more perfect revelation, it was entertained 
in agreement with ancient ideas, and a national 
revelation was looked for, which was to be ac- 
companied by a restoration of the olden splendour 
and renown of the people. The old philosophy, 
with its olden sentiments and ideas, had not as yet 
learned to renounce that olden spirit of nationality 
to which they owed their origin and character. 
Nevertheless, this longing was itself the pre- 
paration of Christianity. It is on this account 
that the particular development of philosophy, 
in which this desire expressed itself, was more 
immediately the object of this period than that of 
the Greeco-Romish philosophy, and accordingly its 
duration was the longer. In its disputes with 
Christianity the olden philosophy became purely 
heathenish, and yet even in this form was con- 
strained to give its testimony to the truth and 
excellence of the new religion, by exhibiting itself 
as a distorted image of it. On the other hand, it 
quickly united in itself all the philosophical im- 
pulses which the close of the olden nations revealed ; 
and, as early as the beginning of the third century, 
it had decidedly assumed the superiority over all 
other species of philosophy. At this date the litera- 
ture of Rome was sunk in greater insignificance 
than ever, and with it the Greco-Roman philo- 
E 2 
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sophy had naturally declined. As the Roman 
empire gradually lost its Roman character, the 
opinion, that the bloom of nations and the true 
revelation were to be found only in remote antiquity, 
gained strength and support. For the Romans, so 
long as their nationality was preserved, would natu- 
rally be indisposed towards such a view, since the 
date of their national splendour was too recent, and 
the narratives of its rise had assumed too strictly 
an historical character to be easily adjusted to such 
mythical sources. All the energy still surviving in 
the olden notions, centred all its efforts at self- 
defence in its resistance to the Christian religion. | 

Having thus indicated at length the nature of 
those circumstances, in the midst of which the 
philosophical activity of the period was developed, 
the suitable division of our subject will readily 
suggest itself. The beginning of the third century 
A.D. forms a remarkable epoch in the history of this 
period. The opposition which existed between the 
Grecian and Oriental characters, and also between 
the several philosophical sects of Greece, now ceases 
almost entirely. Stoics and Epicureans, Sceptics 
and Cynics, and all others, by whatever names they 
may choose to be called, scarcely evince a sign 
of life. The Platonic and the Aristotelian philo- 
sophy alone continues in repute, being treated, for 
the most part, as doctrines of correspondent views; 
and it is rarely that we meet with an occasional 
preference, and still more rarely with the slightest 
symptom of controversy. The opposition between 
them was indeed a very secondary matter. The dis- 
putes of the several sects were hushed in the general 
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struggle of heathenism with Christianity, in which 
the latter sought to equip itself with the whole force 
of the earlier philosophical enlightenment, so far as 
it is available for the contest, and thereby raised the 
olden philosophy to eminent importance. Its voice 
is heard with a vigour, and with a more youthful fire 
than it had exhibited for long. Now, this fire is 
maniifested in a thorough prosecution of that philo- 
sophy, which, by the application of no little inge- 
nuity, brought into firm connection whatever the 
Greco-Oriental philosophy had previously effected 
in the same direction, though only in isolated ideas, 
and with little rigour of consequence. But it was 
more the flight of a bold fancy, which painted in fairer 
colours the past, and the importance of philosophy, 
than a sober insight into its true nature; an extra- 
vagance, rather than a sound vigour, which impelled 
men to this prosecution of the neo-Platonism, and 
consequently it quickly sank either into subtle 
sophistry or the darkest superstition. 

Accordingly, this period falls into two great por- 
tions. The first portion, however, contains two 
essentially distinct but cotemporaneous elements— 
the Greco-Roman and the Greco-Oriental philo- 
sophies. The Greek philosophy spread, nearly at 
the same time, over both the East and the West. 
Nevertheless, the Graeco-Roman has the prior claim 
to our attention, partly, because by its character it 
is more nearly allied to the earlier Greek philo- 
sophy, and also because it died off earlier than the 
Greco-Oriental, which in this period forms little 
more than the preparation for the more glorious 
unfolding of the same tendency in neo-Platonism. 
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To mix up together the consideration of these two 
tendencies, from merely chronological considera- 
tions, would be to mistake the difference of their cha- 
racters and their importance respectively. The 
Greco-Roman philosophy, to give a brief character 
of it, may be defined as an erudite Eclecticism, with 
a predominantly practical tendency. The Greco- 
Oriental, does, it is true, present no less the charac- 
ter of erudition; it is, however, wholly and com- 
pletely devoid of that historical sense which seeks 
to seize and exhibit differences: the mystical view 
which predominates in it, attempts to draw into a 
common indistinctness of a misty outline whatever 
is not directly opposed to itself. The Greco- 
Roman philosophy indicates, therefore, that aspect 
of the decline of the philosophical spirit under 
which it resembles an aged frame, which has out- 
lived the principle of its vitality, and all its mem- 
bers are ossifying. All its doctrines are quickly 
transformed into bare formule, or lifeless words. 
The Greco-Oriental, onheof her hand, gives us the 
picture of a gradual dissolution of all organic forms— 
an indeterminate decay which we formerly com- 
pared with the sinking of the living body into foul- 
ness and corruption. 

As to the arrangement of the several topics in 
each of these sections, we shall experience some 
difficulty in the first, from an almost total want of 
movement and progress. The Greco-Roman philo- 
sophy exhibits almost nothing but the stiff form of 
erudition; and accordingly in this portion of our 
labours we shall be driven very reluctantly to adopt 
the form almost of a mere history of literature. For 
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we shall have little more to do, on the whole, than 
to trace the diffusion of Grecian philosophy among 
the Romans, to exhibit its fluctuating fortunes, and 
to point out the modifications which the Roman 
character gave to it, without, at the same time, 
imparting to it any further development. The 
works of by far the greater number of the writers 
who belong to this part of our history are lost ; 
all we find concerning them are a few scattered 
notices ; at times we have nothing more to adduce 
than bare names, or a few circumstances connected 
with their personal history. Of many individuals 
we know that they belonged to this or to that sect, 
merely from the circumstance of their having other- 
wise played an important part in the memorable 
history of their time. Even those whose philosophi- 
cal writings have come down to us, have, for the most 
part, to thank chance for this favour, rather than 
any great influence that they exercised on the philo- 
sophy of their age, or for the importance which for 
other reasons may be ascribed to them as parts of 
Roman literature, or as treatises on the special 
sciences or morals, or as illustrating the history of 
their times. And yet we cannot pass them over 
entirely in silence, because they did, undoubtedly, 
contribute in some measure to the diffusion of philo- 
sophy, and in some degree determined the shape in 
which it has been transmitted to modern times, and 
in which it acquired an influence on special sciences, 
and on life itself. Moreover this portion of our 
subject falls naturally into many isolated details, 
since, as we formerly mentioned, the several schools 
were continued without exercising any vital influence 
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on each other. In this period the case was nearly 
as it was in the first age of Grecian philosophy, 
when also several schools were developed side by 
side without mutually understanding each other; 
but the causes which produced the same pheno- 
menon in the two periods were widely different. 
In the earlier period it arose from the natural 
desultoriness of youthful efforts, the want of a 
general survey of the whole domain of science, and 
of facilities of intellectual communication; but in 
the present times, the separation of the schools was 
owing to want of inventive energy. The clearest 
and most decided expression of this want is con- 
tained in the Sceptical school, whose chief art con- 
sisted in bringing into juxta-position the different 
views of the several sects, and in submitting the 
arguments respectively advanced by them to the 
test of a traditional standard, without being in 
the least moved by the truth which a particular 
view might contain. It affords, moreover, the 
purest specimen of the erudite method of treating 
philosophy ; on which account the exposition of its 
doctrines appears to form the most appropriate close 
of the first part of the first section, and an easy transi- 
tion to the consideration of the Greco-Oriental. 
There cannot be a more striking contrast than that 
which exists between the Sceptics and this forerunner 
of the new Platonists. The former sought to throw 
out in the strongest light the conflicting opinions of 
philosophy, insisting, for the most part, upon verbal 
differences merely, which moreover they laboured 
to make still more pointed. The latter, on the con- 
trary, sought to fuse together the most opposite 
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doctrines, rarely striving to penetrate to the inner 
core and deeper meaning, and industriously soften- 
ing the points of difference. The Sceptics allowed 
the old customs of worship to remain, merely 
because, with their own want of all-fixed opinions, 
they yet deemed it advisable to comply in outward 
forms with the general opinion ; but it was only the 
external forms of religion that they maintained, for 
they hoped by so doing to afford no :room ,for any 
gainsaying of philosophy. The Greek-Oriental 
philosophers, on the contrary, showed the greatest 
zeal possible for religion; to its rites they ascribed 
great value, while fundamentally they changed 
its significance, and placed; their general philo- 
sophical view in every form of religion, ,however 
peculiarly developed. If the Sceptics of this period 
rejected the olden philosophy, they yet were far from 
wishing thereby to abandon all the enlightenment 
of the olden times, but were willing to appropriate 
to themselves whatever in it was of service for the 
practical ends of existence and for the advancement 
of the useful arts. The Graco-Oriental philosophy, 
on the other hand, set little value by the useful arts, 
and it is only the philosophy and the science of old 
which raises itself above the common view of life, 
that appeared to them a worthy object of pursuit. In 
this way does the period under review exhibit the 
dissolution of the olden enlightenment into its 
several elements; it is only in its exclusive direc- 
tion, that it is any longer maintained, but without 
any power or knowledge to understand and to 
appropriate the proper coherence of its parts. 

Now inthis development of the Greco-Roman 
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philosophy, we may distinguish two aspects, accord- 
ing as one or other of the two elements which are 
contained in it—the learned tradition or the practi- 
cal object—obtain the preponderance. In the pre- 
dominance of practical objects, we distinctly trace 
the influence of the Roman character, which reveals 
itself especially in the leaning to the Stoical doc- 
trine, with which also the Cynical school is closely 
connected. Now as this effect of the Roman cha- 
racter is felt most strongly in the beginning of this 
period, but afterwards dies gradually away, it will 
be most proper to begin with the consideration of 
this aspect of the Greco-Roman philosophy. On 
the other hand, the Roman character does not parti- 
cipate so decidedly in the predominantly erudite 
transmission of philosophy, and this consequently is 
not so exclusively confined to the districts in which 
the Roman element preponderated. The Orien- 
talists, indeed, contributed their share thereto; but 
the effects of this cannot be traced at all accurately. 
As to the close of this period, as already indicated, 
it is most appropriately marked by the Sceptical 
school. 

In the second part of the first section, in which 
we propose to treat of the Greeco-Oriental philo- 
sophy, at its first appearance and in the fragmen- 
tary phenomena in which it ran parallel with the 
Greco-Roman, it will be impossible to avoid entering 
again upon the obscure domain of Eastern opinions ; 
for as the Orientals did not, like the Romans, merely 
adopt the philosophy of Greece, but added to it new 
contributions of their own, it is indispensable to 
trace the origin of these additions. For whether 
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we embrace the opinion of those who hold that the 
Orientals could not, without a stimulus from Greece, 
have produced a philosophical doctrine, or that 
other opinion, that they did evolve a philosophy of 
their own, or lastly maintain with others that all 
that has been given out as a philosophy of the East, 
bears falsely this name,—it cannot, at all events, be 
denied, especially now that modern research has 
thrown some light upon the Indian character, that a 
doctrine is found among them which may as justly 
lay claim to the title of philosophy, as the writings 
of Democritus or Epicurus. And it is very pro- 
bable that the development of this species of philo- 
sophical doctrine had already begun at the time 
when the Oriental habit of thought first exercised 
an influence on Grecian philosophy; and that it 
also, though perhaps indirectly, afforded a stimu- 
lus to the Greco-Oriental philosophy. But here 
we must confess the disadvantage we lie under, 
both from our inability to draw our account 
of this philosophy from original sources, unable 
either to inform ourselves as to the Oriental, and 
from the incomplete and unsatisfactory nature of all 
the information that we possess at second hand. 
This disadvantage is peculiarly felt, when we at- 
attempt to show on sure grounds in what way the 
connection between it and Grecian philosophy was 
brought about. For every thing relating to these 
points is involved in the general obscurity which 
prevails on all the vital topics connected with 
the historical development of Oriental antiquity : 
and, accordingly, we would willingly, if such a 
course were at all allowable, either altogether 
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omit this portion of our work, or commit it to 
other hands. But the former course appeared dis- 
honest both towards others and ourselves, and to 
resemble the habit of infants, when in an uncertain 
light they catch an indistinct view of any object, to 
close their eyes in fear. The latter course was 
impossible, since the labours of Orientalists on the 
philosophy of the East have furnished hitherto 
nothing more than a mass of undigested materials ; 
or else they have gone to work so uncritically with 
whatever they took in hand, that we could not with 
confidence adopt the results of their speculations. 
Treating, for the most part, of matters which belong 
to uncertain tradition, or else merely seeking to 
elucidate fragmentary parts of history, it is with 
clumsy and unpractised hands that they apply the 
standard of historical connection, which the history 
of the West presents. Accordingly the only course 
that remains, is to use our best endeavours to give as 
far as possible a faithful account of all those ele- 
ments in the eastern habit of thought, which appear 
to us capable of having spontaneously acquired a 
philosophical form. This, however it may seem to 
be a digression from our main subject, is an indis- 
pensable portion of the history of Grecian phi- 
losophy, which may be passed over by all who are 
satisfied that they possess a correct knowledge of 
eastern ideas, and that they are capable of rightly 
estimating their influence on Grecian opinions. 
The other matters which make up this second 
part of our first section admit of an easy division, 
although it will sometimes be difficult lucidly to 
expose the connection of the several details, in ccn- 
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sequence of the fragmentary nature of our infor- 
mation, which again may, it is not improbable, 
have had its source in a want of connection in the 
events themselves. On the one hand, we shall have 
to show how the Grecian philosophy affected the 
Oriental mind; and, on the other, how the Greeks 
were moved by Oriental ideas to give another 
direction to their philosophic view. The two parts 
seem chronologically to follow in this order ; at least 
we find among the Orientals, who had imbibed 
the civilization of Greece, a decided disposition 
to that mixture of different modes of thought, 
which will here come under consideration, long 
before we can discover any appearance of it among 
the Greeks; and this fact may perhaps favour an 
analogical inference that a similar tendency had 
been previously evinced by the pure Orientals also. 

Now the disposition of the Greeks for Oriental 
ideas aptly introduces our second section; it forms 
the natural transition to it: for we shall here find 
Oriental and Greek elements so combined as out- 
wardly to give to the compound a thoroughly 
Greek character. This section proceeds in a more 
connected course than the first does, and on this 
account more amply repays historical research. 
It is also more fruitful in philosophical ideas, or, at 
least, in attempts to place the problems of philo- 
sophy in a new light. Morcover, the sources both 
for the internal and external history of the philosophy 
in this period, are more abundant ; for the philoso- 
phy of the Greeks now again assumed, in the course 
of development, an important and prominent posi- 
tion. Having to enter into a contest which at this 
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time agitated the whole world, it naturally attempted 
to exhibit itself as a worthy rival of Christianity : 
the consciousness of this importance,—the endea- 
vour to exhibit to the people of those days their 
ancient religion in a worthy light, and by its olden 
illumination to satisfy the religious want which now 
began to make itself generally felt,—the zeal which 
was communicated to philosophical investigao n by 
this religious sentiment, animated and invigorated, for 
a long time, the neo-Platonic school. In its history, 
indeed, we shall see the old philosophy brought, in 
a certain degree, into collision with Christianity and 
its literature; so as in this respect to raise a doubt 
whether it would not be expedient henceforward to 
discuss the ancient and Christian philosophy, in con- 
nection with each other, rather than to adhere to our 
former determination, to treat the two separately : 
however, several important reasons confirm us in 
our first design. In the first place, it is desirable to 
exhibit, in a progressive series, and consequently in 
the greatest possible purity, the effect produced by 
Christian sentiments and ideas on philosophy. 
With this wish is associated the consideration, 
that whatever regard the neo-Platonists paid to 
Christianity, is only external, adopting nothing 
from it but what appeared to be previously existing 
in the ancient sentiments of the Greeks, Romans, 
and Orientals, and merely attacking that which lay 
on the surface of its phenomenon—its humble form, 
for instance, which was directly opposed to the pride 
and splendour of the olden civilization—and never 
suspecting the profound meaning which lay beneath 
this unpretending veil. Lastly, we are further con- 
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firmed in our design by the fact, that the neo- 
Platonic school, from its formation down to Plo- 
tinus, takes scarcely any notice of Christianity, 
and does not seem to have been further in- 
fluenced by it than was inevitable in the general 
movement of mind in a religious direction, on 
which, moreover, the propagation of the whole 
school was dependent. With much more confidence 
we may assert, that Christian philosophy was influ- 
enced by the first commencement of neo-Platonism, 
than that conversely the rudiments of the former 
influenced the latter; we shall have, therefore, no 
occasion, in the history of our first section, to take 
for granted any thing of Christian philosophy ; it 
is only an acquaintance with the outward appearance 
of Christianity, as it is diffused among us, that 
must occasionally be tacitly assumed. But it lay 
in the very nature of the thing, that Christianity 
and the views and tendencies which flowed from it 
into philosophy, should, in the course of time, 
assume a greater influence. The diffusion of its 
spirit over the whole life of the people of antiquity 
was necessarily followed by an extension of its 
influence on philosophy; and as this gradually 
increased, it at last, by due consequence, subverted 
the several systems of heathen philosophy. We 
cannot, therefore, wonder that the spread of Chris- 
tianity should overthrow the authority of neo- 
Platonism, and that the dissensions which arose 
within the Christian church, which, by running out 
into subtle disputations, favoured a formal dialectic, 
should have awakened, even in the neo-Platonic 
school, and also generally, greater attention than 
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had latterly been shown to writings of Aris- 
totle. 

Before we proceed to details, we have yet a few 
words to say in general, on the outward circumstances 
attending the cultivation of philosophy in this period. 
Throughout the whole of the second period, Athens 
had been the chief seat of philosophy. It is true that 
during this period occasional branches of the dif- 
ferent schools sprung up in other Greek cities and 
colonies, and that towards its close, when philosophy 
had already been taught in many places of Asia 
and in Egypt, the most distinguished teachers 
removed the scene of their philosophical labours to 
Rome, Rhodes, and Alexandria: nevertheless, the 
ancient glory of Athens, as being the chief seat of 
philosophy, was not yet wholly eclipsed. It was in 
the third period that the rudest and most decided 
shock was given to its prerogative, although ancient 
prescription still attracted many teachers and stu- 
dents of philosophy to Athens, and thereby, from 
time to time, infused new life into the Athenian 
school. In these changes external considerations 
had naturally the chief influence; since, wherever 
the inner principle of life is weak, outward im- 
pulses, whether the favour or the displeasure of the 
great, work the more powerfully. Nevertheless, 
these alone cannot rule, and still less shape, the life 
of philosophy: it is only here and there that they 
penetrate into its outward form, and a middle result 
is produced by the joint action of internal and 
external incitements. A general sketch of these 
will not be without its interest for the period 
before us. 
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Athens, Alexandria, and Rome, in particular, 
played an important part at this period in the diffu- 
sion of philosophy: the fortunes of each of these 
cities were alike variable. First of all, Athens at 
the beginning of this period was depressed by the 
misfortunes which it suffered in consequence of the 
victory of Sylla. This event seems to have been a 
principal cause why the chief teachers of philosophy 
left Athens, at least for a time, and taught at Rome, 
Alexandria, and Rhodes. This, as we mentioned, 
was, at all events, the case with the Stoic Posidonius, 
and with the Academicians, Philo and Antiochus. 
When it had become the fashion of the leading 
Romans to have philosophers in their suite, and 
when philosophical schools had been established 
throughout the whole extent of Asia, Egypt, the 
Roman provinces of Africa and Europe, the autho- 
rity which attached to Athenian philosophy very 
naturally declined. ‘There were now philosophical 
schools whose reputation occasionally threw a shade 
over the renown of Athens: thus Athens was 
unable to adduce any eminent teacher of the Stoi- 
cal school, whose chief seat was now at Rhodes, 
where Posidonius, and his disciple Jason after him, 
taught.‘ Marseilles was a long time the chosen 
seat of learning, to which the Romans sent their 
young men for instruction in rhetoric and philoso- 
phy.® Nevertheless, in the last times of Roman 
freedom, Athens was again the high school of the 
philosophical sects, and the spot where most of the 
Romans acquired their knowledge of philosophy. 


4 Suid. sec. v. ’Idowy. 5 Strab. iv., p. 291, ed. Tauchn. 
IV. F 
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Here, in the times of Cicero, the Epicurean school 
flourished under Phedrus and Patro,° the Academy 
under Antiochus and his brother Aristo,’ and some- 
what later, the Peripatetic school under Cratippus.° 
Yet all these sects appear about this time to have 
fallen into decay at Athens; many teachers and 
students still resorted thither, but we hear little of 
them, and nothing that isimportant. The violence 
of the times may perhaps Have had an unfavourable 
effect on the schools of Athens.” The Cesars of 
the first century seem to have been unfavourably 
disposed towards it: upon the accession, however, of 
Hadrian to the imperial throne, the liberality which 
he showed towards the learned generally, was also 
extended to the rhetoricians and philosophers of 
Athens; many received liberal presents from him, 
and he also established a library at Athens.’° Mar- 
cus Aurelius and Antoninus Pius gave similar 
encouragement to this ancient seat of the sciences. 
They appointed teachers of rhetoric and philosophy," 
with liberal endowments, which were continued 
under succeeding emperors, and quickly assumed 
the appearance of legal institutions. By these 
means a regular institution of philosophical instruc- 
tion was established, in which the four leading 


® Cic. ad Div. xiii. 1 ; de Fin. v. }. 

7 Cic. ad Att. v. 10; Ac. i. 3; de Fin. v. 3; Tusc. v. 8; Brut. 97; Plut. 
v. Brut. 2, where Aristo is wrongly read. 

® Cic. de Div. i. 8 ; ad Div. xii. 16 ; xvi. 21; de Off. i. 1. 

® Thus we hear eomething of the school of the Epicureans. Cic. ad Div. 
iii. 1. From this it is manifest that the Romans ‘exercised an early influence 
on the fortunes of the philosophical schools. 

10 Pausan. i. 18, fin. 

11 Capitol. Ant. Pius c. 11 ; Philostr. v. Soph. ii. 2,20; Dio Cass. Ixxi. 31. 

 Eunap. v. Soph. i. p. 188, ed. Commel. 
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schools, the Platonists, Peripatetics, Stoics, and 
Epicureans, had each two teachers, who, in addition 
to a considerable salary, received fees from their 
scholars.!*> How this establishment was modified by 
later circumstances, and the spirit of the times, will 
be more appropriately indicated after we shall have 
taken a view of the state of Rome and Alexandria. 

Upon the decay of the Athenian schools, the 
union of the Grecian with Roman and Oriental 
ideas, naturally excercised a considerable influence. 
Rome and Alexandria, on the contrary, profited by 
it, and it was in these two cities, that for a long 
time philosophy was most extensively and success- 
fully cultivated. Rome being now the capital of 
the empire of the world, attracted the teachers of 
philosophy from all sides. Nevertheless no school 
of philosophy properly so called, was formed there ; 
still it is not easy to find a single eminent philoso- 
pher who from some cause or other, was not led to 
visit Rome, and to sow there the seeds of his doc- 
trine. That this was not the case immediately and 
in a higher degree at the very opening of the 
present period, is attributable to circumstances 
alone. The prevailing taste of the Romans for 
Grecian literature with which philosophy was so 
inseparably connected, as to make it almost indis- 
pensable for every educated person to have at least 
a superficial acquaintance with it,'* greatly pro- 


This salary amounted to 10,000 drachmas; the fee for teaching does 
mentions only six teachers of philosophy. 
* Tac. Hist. IV. 5. 
F 2 
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moted its interests. And these were still further 
advanced by the utility which was ascribed to it for 
forming the oratorical character,’° and by a belief 
that comfort and support were to be found in it for 
all the political misfortunes of the times.’® At first, 
indeed, its progress was impeded by the jealous eye 
with which the older Romans looked upon its in- 
troduction as a strange and dangerous innovation, 
and which, on several occasions, caused the Grecian 
philosophers to be banished from Rome.’ But 
such measures could not long be of any avail, and 
their effects must for the most part be confined to 
the lower classes, whereas the rich and noble were 
not restrained by law from seeking instruction from 
Grecian philosophy. The latter, perhaps, in the 
times of the first emperors, may have been deterred 
from philosophical pursuits by the opinion that 
philosophy, and especially the Stoical and Cynical 
doctrines which were most consonant to the character 
of the Romans, was dangerous to the tyranny of 
those in power, and generally to a monarchy. 
This opinion rendered the presence of the phi- 
losophers at Rome disagreeable to the Cesars of 
the first century, when almost every thing depended 
on imperial favour, and even caused Domitian to 
expel them from Rome and Italy,'® and the reputa- 
tion of being a Stoic was universally shunned, as 


% Tac. de Orat. 32 ; Cic. Orat. 3. 

6 Cic. ad Att. ii. 5, 9, 13. &c. Tac. Hist. i. 1. Ann. xvi. 34. 

17 Sueton. de Clar. Rhet. 1; Gell. xv. 11; Athen. xii. 68. p. 547; 
Aelian. v. h. ix. 12. 

16 Gell. i. 1. Suet. Domit. 10; Dio Cass. Ixvii. 13. The banishment of 
the philosophers from Rome under Vespasian, was not universal, Dio Cass. 
Ixvi. 13. 
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sure to entail upon its possessor accusation and 
death.” But with the commencement of a milder 
rule and one friendly disposed to science and letters, 
philosophy was again taught at Rome with greater 
zeal than ever ; and, reviving under Trajan even, it 
flourished still more when Hadrian and the Anto- 
nines assembled around them the learned of every 
class and pursuit. From this date Rome became, for 
a considerable period, the chief seat of philosophical 
doctrines, and in later times attracted the neo- 
Platonists as zealously as it had formerly afforded 
an asylum for the teachers of the older schools. 
Not less important as a school of philosophy, but 
in a different respect, was Alexandria in Egypt. 
It is well known how learning in general flourished 
here under the Ptolemies, although at first with 
little profit to philosophy. But as soon as philoso- 
phy began to be pursued as a matter of mere lite- 
rature, it quickly passed into the course of studies 
which were prosecuted at Alexandria, whose critical 
labours on the ancient authors had also comprised 
the history of philosophy or rather of philosophers.” 
But it was only towards the close of the Ptolemaic 
dynasty that distinguished teachers of philosophy 
resorted thither; and under the dominion of the 
Romans, Alexandria became an influential school, 
not only of erudition but also of philosophical 
development. The literary treasures which were 
preserved there, the meetings of the learned in the 
Museum which was maintained and indeed enlarged 
19 Tac. Ann, xiv. 57 ; xvi. 22. 


20 This was the common object of the labours of Sotion and Spherus, Apol- 
lodorus and Satyrus, two disciples of Aristarchus. 
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by the Roman emperors,” the great commerce of 
the city, all contributed to render Alexandria one 
of the chief seats of science and literature; ac- 
cordingly we meet there with teachers of every 
kind of philosophy.” The Stoical philosophy, 
which had now established its authority in all parts 
of science, was disseminated by numerous teachers, 
some of whom were not without eminence ; a series 
of commentators on Aristotle, whose views were 
authoritatively appealed to by later interpreters, 
stretched to the times of the famous Alexander of 
Aphodisias and the emperor Caracalla who from a 
mad hatred of Aristotle persecuted the Peripatetics 
of Alexandria. The Platonic philosophy also 
must certainly have had its teachers, since we dis- 
cover a strong predilection for it in Alexandria. 
The same may be said of the Pythagorean phileso- 
phy ; and we also discover traces of a reproduction 
@f the doctrines of Heraclitus. Amid such learned 
labours with all the branches of philosophy and 
science, the gradual rise of a new Scepticism was 
nothing singular. But it is not so much these 
labours of erudition that constitute the importance 
of Alexandria in the history of philosophy, as the 
development which it gave to the mixed Greek and 
Oriental views. It was not, it is true, exclusively 
their birth-place, but no place was so well fitted to 
furnish them with food. For here, where all nations 


™ Strab. xvii. p. 427 ; Suet. Claud, 42. 

33 For brevity's sake I refer to Matter Essai Historique sur |’école d'’Alex- 
andrie, tom. 2. chap. viii. p. 116, sqq. whose statements, however, must be used 
with great caution. 

23 Dio. Cass. Ixxvii. 7. cf. ib, 23. 
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were collected together by traffic and commerce, in 
the neighbourhood of one of the much lauded 
springs of eastern wisdom, and where at the same 
time Grecian science was cultivated in its utmost 
range, and invested moreover with every circum- 
stance of external splendour, a strong disposition to 
effect a union of Greek and Oriental ideas sprung 
up almost of necessity. Accordingly, itis at Alex- 
andria that we first discover numerous and decided 
traces of such a design. Even here, however, the 
earliest symptoms of this mode of thought are very 
obscure; probably because it was among the lower 
classes of the people, and not among the ruling 
Greeks but the conquered Orientals, that the earliest 
attempts of this kind were made; and we have to 
thank the zeal of the Christian teachers for what- 
ever was in any way connected with the development 
of our religion, for all the knowledge that we pos- 
sess of the progress of a philosophy which, at the 
beginning of our period, was already formed among 
the Jews of Alexandria. Philo the Jew is the first 
certain point for its history ; but the maturity and 
precision of the view which we find in his writings, 
excludes all doubt that he had precursors in it, among 
whom we may perhaps venture to reckon Aristeas 
and Aristobulus. This process which was going on 
among those Jews who were conversant with Greek 
literature, in all probability took place among other 
Orientals also, and from them passed over to the 
Greeks and Romans. For such a fusion of diffe- 
rent views, Alexandria was perhaps in no small 
degree prepared by the strong disposition which 
she had previously evinced for an Eclectical philo- 
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sophy,” and it is therefore very natural that Alex- 
andria should have been the seat where neo-Pla- 
tonism was first cultivated and acquired shape and 
consistency under the hands of Ammonius Saccas 
and Plotinus. From hence it spread rapidly wherever 
Grecian philosophy was studied. In Rome, Plotinus 
founded its school ; and in Athens it seems to have 
gained a firm footing soon after its first teaching 
there by Longinus. Nevertheless the old philosophy 
declined at Alexandria, probably in consequence of 
the prevalence of Christianity. About 391 a.p. the 
Serapium, a principal seat of the heathen religion 
and philosophy, was pillaged and destroyed during 
a bloody fight of parties; and all the heathen tem- 
ples of Alexandria were at the same time con- 
verted into churches and cloisters.* Alexandria 
however still retained its teachers of philosophy. 
We have already mentioned that the liberality of 
the Antonines had restored Athens to one of the 
principal seats of philosophical instruction. But 
the Stoical and Epicurean schools displayed little 
energy, notwithstanding that the former enjoyed, in 
a special degree, the imperial favour. So little does 
patronage avail for the promotion of mental develop- 
ment, even in the worst days of its decline.~ The 
neo-Platonic and the Peripatetic, on the other 


%* No reliance can be placed on what is said of the Eclectical school of Po- 
tamon by Diog. L. i. 21 ; Suid. s. v. aipeore vel Dorduwy, and also Pophyr. v. 
Plot. sect. 6. of the Basle edition ; but still the way in which the Alex- 
andrian Christians cultivated an Eclectical philosophy, which at first evinced a 
leaning to Stoicism, Clem. Alex. Strom. i. p. 288 ; vi. p. 642, ed. Par. 1641, 
appears to justify the assertion of the text. 

38 Neander'’s Church History. ii. 1. p. 161, sqq. 

%* The Platonic school possessed a private property, which was very consider- 
able down to the times of Proclus. Phot. Cod. 242. p. 565. Hoesch. 
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hand, were flourishing. Even though the neo- 
Platonists of greatest renown did not exclusively 
teach at Athens, still the Academy there always 
had at its head eminent men, who by showy 
if not substantial attainments, spread far and 
wide the reputation of their sect. By a process of 
Eclecticism the neo-Platonists were connected with 
the Peripatetics, whose labours were, for the most 
part, confined to the exposition of their great 
master’s works. Thus did Athens become once 
more the centre of rhetorical and philosophical 
studies which were attached to the olden civiliza- 
tion, and this became more completely the case as 
Christianity advanced rapidly in the other princi- 
pal seats of learning, Rome, Constantinople, and 
Alexandria. The olden civilization of antiquity 
seems to have concentrated itself at Athens as a 
stronghold whence to defy all attacks. Here she 
was exposed to the most fearful trials. For not 
alone had she to endure the persecutions which the 
Christian Cesars inflicted on the heathen philoso- 
phers,” but also the inroads of the German races 
brought a terrible visitation on Athens when Greece 
was wasted by Alaric. The ancient seats of Greek 
philosophy now appeared to be for ever laid waste ;* 
nevertheless they revived yet once again, and a great 
number of disciples from every region of the Roman 
empire, not heathens only, but also Christians, sought 
there general learning and practice in the rhetorical 

*7 The Emperor Constantine withdrew the allowances of the teachers of 
philoeophy, which, however, were restored by Julian, and suffered to remain by 
Valentinian. 


%8 Synes. Ep. 136; Eunap. v. Soph. p. 93, Differently, however, Zosim. 
v. 5, 6. 
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art. Human institutions come to an end from the 
want of an inward vital energy, rather than from 
any unfavourable pressure of external circum- 
stances. And thus it was that ancient philosophy 
died away solely from its own inertness and lan- 
guor. To trace the steps of this decay, belongs to 
another place, and we must be content here with 
remarking that the outward bearings, even of the 
philosophical schools of the fourth century of our 
era, distinctly reveal their inward weakness and 
corruption. They presented the wildest scenes of 
irregularity and disorder. The teacher sought 
distinction in the applause of numerous scholars 
whom he sought to win by every unworthy means, 
and to retain by factious fraternities of country 
and classes. Pre-eminence was contended for, not 
by intellectual weapons, but by the force of lungs 
and partizanship, and the strife of parties broke out 
at times, even into deeds of violence and bloodshed.” 
The philosophical schools having fallen into in- 
trinsic corruption, the formal closing of the schools 
by the emperor Justinian a.p. 520, accomplished 
what was wanting to silence the olden philosophy 
for ever.” 


* See Schlosser on the Universities, Students, and Professors of the Greeks 
in the time of Julian and Theodosius, in the Archiv. fur Gesch. u. Litt., Schlos- 
ser and Bercht. i. 217, sqq. 

® Johann. Malala xviii. p. 451. ed. Bonn. Procop. h, arc. 26. c. not. Alem. 
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CHAPTER II. 


COMMENCEMENT OF PHILOSOPHY AMONG THE 
ROMANS. 


Even when opposition from political considera- 
tions to the philosophy of Greece was strongest, a 
taste for her arts and literature had taken deep root 
in the minds of the most distinguished of the states- 
men of Rome. The futility, therefore, of all pro- 
hibitory measures against the natural course of 
things, must have been evident, if only the eyes of 
Roman statesmen had been open to the close con- 
nection subsisting between the literature and philo- 
sophy of Greece. The very fact that the M. Por- 
“tius Cato, who caused the abrupt dismissal of the 
Greek philosophers, and who openly avowed him- 
self the opponent of foreign learning, did neverthe- 
less apply himself in his old age to the study of 
the Greek language,’ is frequently quoted as the tri- 
umph of Grecian civilization. However this may be, 
it is notorious that Cato failed in his design, what- 
ever may have been the motive of his hostility to 


1 Cic. de Sen. 1, 8; Plut. v. Cat. Maj. 2, 22, 23. The ardent fondness for 
Greek literature, which Cicero ascribes to the older Cato, appears to me sus- 
picious. Indeed the whole story is full of difficulties ; for Cato was already far 
advanced in years when the Athenian embassy arrived at Rome. 
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Grecian philosophy; for the individuals who are 
expressly named by Cicero as its earliest patrons 
among the Romans, in all probability received their 
first taste for it from the lessons of the Grecian 
ambassadors.” These were no less eminent charac- 
ters than a P. Scipio Africanus, and his friend 
C. Lelius the wise: with these, Cicero occasion- 
ally associates L. Furius.* These men of consular 
dignity afforded to the later Romans an example of 
friendly and intimate intercourse, with the scholars 
and philosophers of Greece. Scipio kept for a long 
time in his train the Stoic Panztius, who was also 
admitted to the familiar society of Leelius, who 
had previously been a hearer of Diogenes of Baby- 
lon. Panetius appears to have exercised great 
influence on the formation of the philosophical 
character of the Romans; for besides the illustrious 
individuals above named, many other eminent 
statesmen and lawyers are numbered among his 
disciples, Q. Aélius Tubero, for instance, and Q. 
Mucius Scevola.* When we call to mind the 
nature of the philosophical labours of Panztius, we 
fee] justified in assuming that he initiated the 
Romans in the Platonic, as well as in the Stoical 
philosophy, since he was a great admirer of Plato, 
and even of many members of the later Academy. 
Cicero, at least, takes it for granted that the dis- 
ciples of Panztius, whom he introduces in his 
dialogue on the State, were well acquainted with 


® Cic. Tuse. iv. 3. 3 De Orat. ii. 37. 
* Cic. Brut. 31; pro Murena 36; Tusc. iv. 2; de Fin. iv. 9; de Orat. i. 17. 
A different account is found in Van Lynden de Panatio, § 13. 
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the doctrines of Plato.° Now when these two kinds 
of philosophy once found free course among the 
Romans, ignorance of the other schools could not 
long continue. Those who diligently studied any 
one of these schools must, by their very disputes, 
have been more or less instructed in the doctrines 
of the others. Moreover, the very nature of the 
literature of Greece at this period bore too 
much of the character of erudition for the Ro- 
mans to be long without an historical review of 
the whole domain of Grecian philosophy. The 
Epicurean doctrine gained, it is well known, an 
easy diffusion among the Romans, among whom 
it found more numerous advocates than any other 
sect.° In the times of Cicero, moreover, the New 
Academy had become popular, after the teaching of 
it by Philo of Larissa and Antiochus, and even the 
Peripatetic school found adherents among the 
learned after Sylla had brought to Rome the works 
of Aristotle, and a valuable edition of them had 
been given to the world by the joint labours of 
Andronicus of Rhodes and Tyrannion. 

But now, although every school almost found its 
admirers, the Romans were too directly the disciples 
of the Greeks not to be influenced in a great 
measure by the prevailing spirit of Grecian specula- 
tion. Accordingly, we find that the Epicurean, the 
Stoic, and the New Academy, were the chief 
favourites. The Peripatetic school found, so far as 
our knowledge extends, no other adherent than M. 
Pupius Piso,’ who was taught its doctrines by the 


3 Cic. Ac. ii, 44. * Cic. Tuse. iv. 3. 
7 Cic. de Fin. v.3; de Nat. D.i. 7 ; ad Att. xiii. 19. M. Crassus is also num- 
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Neapolitan Staseas; but even he evinced a disposi- 
tion to blend and modify the pure Aristotelian 
doctrine with the Platonic, and partly also with the 
Stoical.° The doctrines of the Old Academy, as 
well as those of its founder, were, it is true, in high 
repute; but they owed their consideration princi- 
pally to the grace and charms of Plato’s style, rather 
than to any right appreciation of his doctrines. For 
the unpractised intellect of the Romans was scarcely 
capable of divining the profound meaning which 
lay couched beneath the mythical, and often am- 
biguous, form of his style, and they were in general 
disposed to adopt the expositions of his philosophy, 
which Philo and Antiochus gave to their numerous 
friends among the wealthy and most distinguished 
Romans. Agreeably to the opinions of these philoso- 
phers, the doctrine of the Academy assumed among 
the Romans, not so much a sceptical character as 
that of a theory of probability, which examined the 
opinions of the several schools, and deferred to | 
whatever appeared most plausible, without, how- 
ever, taking it for more than a valid opinion, which 
it was right to believe. Such was the tendency 
of the views of Cicero, a disciple of Philo, and also 
of the most distinguished statesmen of his day. 
The only apparent difference between them is, that 
some inclined more with Antiochus to the Stoical 
doctrine, which showed a greater predilection for 
the Sceptical character of the New Academy. In 


bered among the Peripatetics, Plut. v. Crass. 3. But we have not reckoned him 
because he was far from being highly enlightened. 

® So we judge in general from the opinions which Cicero puts into his mouth. 
De Fin. i. 1. . 
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_ the former number we may reckon L. Lucullus, 
who was distinguished for a love of Grecian litera- 
ture in general, and particularly for all its philo- 
sophical systems ; among which, however, he gave 
a decided preference for the doctrine of Antiochus,” 
which however he embraced in the character of an 
illustrious patron, rather than in that of a profound 
disciple.” In the same class, but probably pos- 
sessed of more solid knowledge, we may place 
M. Brutus, Cesar’s murderer. Instructed by An- 
tiochus and his brother Aristus, he had likewise 
adopted a predilection for the Academy, which 
now was called the old, in distinction from the 
middle, as founded by Arcesilaus, and the new, 
by Carneades."' Brutus, however, was far from 
confining his studies to the Platonists. The works 
which he composed in Latin, have only the slight 
merit of being eloquently written. Conformably 
to the Roman character, they were exclusively 
confined to the Ethical portion of philosophy; 
while the fact that, like so many others of his 
countrymen, he wrote a treatise on duties, appears 
to prove that he, as well as the rest of the dis- 
ciples of Antiochus, took the works of the Stoics 
for his models.’? Of the others who belong to this 
class, the most distinguished was M. Terentius 
Varro, whom Cicero joins with Brutus as a fellow 
scholar of Antiochus,'® and who in his multifarious 
works, none of which, however, were exclusively 

® Plut. v. Luculli, 42 ; Cic. Acad. ii. 2. 

© Cic. ad Att. xiii. 16. 

1 Plut, v. Brat. 2; Cic. Ac.i. 3 ; ad Att, xiii, 25. 


3 Cic. Ac.i.1; de Fin. i.3; ad Att. ‘xiii. 46; Sen. Ep. 95; Quint. x. 
1, 123. ® Ac. i. 3; ad Att. xiii. 12, 16; ad Div. ix. 8. 
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devoted to philosophical subjects,'* most probably 
interspersed many philosophical ideas." From 
statements regarding his opinion of the gods, that 
he combined the physical doctrines of Stoics with 
the philosophy of the Academy, in the same way 
that Brutus combined the Ethical with it. For 
while he rejected the popular notions of the gods, 
- and distinguished mythical theology from political 
and physical, he nevertheless attempted to give to 
the anthropomorphic conceptions of the gods a more 
exalted signification, and agreably to the Stoical 
doctrine, interpreted them by the universal force of 
nature, which pervading the whole system of the 
world in different degree of existence and in differ- 
ent individual entities, is consequently adored under 
different names and forms.’© Thus did the Stoical 
doctrine gain under a strange name a wide diffusion 
among the Romans, at the same time that it had 
many adherents who professed its tenets without 
limitation or disguise. In the doctrines of the 
learned legists of Rome many Stoical principles 
have been pointed out, and it is probable that the 
philosophy of the Porch found a permanent school 
among the teachers and founders of Roman juris- 
prudence.” Q. Mutius Sceevola who has been 


M Cic. Ac. i. ;2, puts in his mouth a reason for being averse to write in 
Latin on philosophy. However, philosophic works of his are quoted, e. g. 
August. de Civ. D. xix. 1. 

8 Cic, Ac. i. 3. 

'¢ August. de Civ. D. iv. 31 ; vi. 5,8; vii. 5, 6, 23. 

47 I ground my assertion on J. A. Ortloff's Abbanblung uber den Einflusz 
der Stoischen Philosophie auf die Romische Jurisprudenz. Erlangen, 1797. 
This is a subject well worthy of further examination by our Jurista. The 
result, perhaps, would be, that philosophy was able to exercise but a slight and 
merely external influence on so positive a doctrine as Roman Jurisprudence. 
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already mentioned among the disciples of Pancetius 
was the teacher of many of the late jurisconsults, 
among whom were the distinguished contempo- 
raries of Cicero, C. Aquilius Gallus and L. Lucilius 
Balbus who taught Servius Sulpicius.”° To thig 
Balbus, the Q. Lucius Balbus in whose mouth 
Cicero, in the treatise De Natura Deorum, puts 
the exposition of the Stoical view, appears to have 
been related. That Servius Sulpicius was an ad- 
mirer of the Stoics is unquestionable, since he 
had studied rhetoric and philosophy at Rhodes 
while Posidonius was teaching there.’ His dis- 
ciples L. Aulus Ofilius and Alfenus Varus betray 
likewise a Stoical character in their legal doctrines. 
But of all the contemporaries of Cicero, M. Porcius 
Cato the younger most contributed to the glory of 
the Stoical philosophy, in which he had received the 
instructions of Antipater of Tyre and Athenodorus 
Cordylion. It was, however, the moral and _politi- 
cal points of this philosophy that most engaged his 
attention, and these he anxiously sought to reduce 
to practice in public life ;” and by the strictness of 
his own principles, and especially by his life and 
death, gained for it a high consideration among his 
countrymen. The Epicurean school reckoned a far 
greater number of adherents. We should have a 
long list, indeed, of names to adduce, if we were to 
attempt to enumerate all the illustrious individuals 
who, as we know from the correspondence of Cicero, 
were Epicureans. It will be sufficient to enumerate 


1® Cic. Brut. 42. 9 Th. 41. 
2° Plut. v. Cat. Min. iv. 10; Cic. ad Div. xv. 4; Parad. Proem.; pro 
Murena 29. 
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a few of the most eminent: such as T. Pomponius 
Atticus, the dearest friend of Cicero; C. Cassius, 
one of Cesar’s murderers,” L. Torquatus and C. 
Velleius, whom Cicero makes the spokesman of 
the Epicurean sect in his works on the supreme 
good and the nature of the gods. 

Most of the individuals above-named were emi- 
nent as statesmen, and it is only from their having 
themselves taken a considerable part in the politics 
of the day, or being more or less connected with 
the leading politicians, that we are acquainted with 
their philosophical opinions : as for the propagation 
or developement of philosophy they contributed 
little to either. But as this, however, is the prin- 
cipal point to which our attention should be directed, 
we must now endeavour to trace the commencement 
and progress of philosophical literature among the 
Romans. Its first appearance was very humble, as 
was to be expected from the nature of the case. This 
is evident from the contempt with which Cicero 
speaks of it, who scarcely deigns to mention two 
names of the first Latin writers on philosophy— 
Amafanius or Amafinius, and Rabinus, whom he 
blames as deficient in dialectical skill, but at the 
same time confesses never to have read their works.” 
Nevertheless, these writers were, in all probability, 
of some importance in their own age; since they 
possess the merit of having brought the philosophy 
of Greece within the reach of the Romans, as Cicero 
himself confesses, when, in accounting for the great 
popularity of the Epicurean philosophy among his 
countrymen, he attributes it in a great measure to 


4 Cic. ad Div. xv. 16, 19. @ Ac, i, 2; Tuse. ii. 3. 
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the fact of its having been the only one that was 
accessible to them in their own language.” These 
writers, therefore, must have been Epicureans; and 
it may have been from this circumstance alone, that 
Cicero inferred their deficiency in dialectics. Still 
we can readily believe that these first essays were 
rude and unskilful; and that before the times of 
Cicero the Romans did not possess any perfect philo- 
sophical work in the Latin language. Nevertheless, 
we must set it down as an exaggeration on the part 
of Cicero, when he asserts, that before his time 
philosophy among the Latins was without dignity, 
and had received no honour from the Latin lan- 
guage; and when he claims for himself the merit 
of being the first to attempt to earn for the Latin 
language the same gratitude from philosophy as it 
already owed to the Greek ;** for Lucretius had 
already published, in Latin, a very skilful exposition 
of the Epicurean doctrine. Still it is undoubtedly 
true, that it was in the times of Cicero, and princi- 
pally by his labours, that philosophy was domesti- 
cated in the Latin tongue. The Latin writers who 
wrote on philosophical subjects before this date, are 
all lost; but Cicero has for many centuries been 
revered as a teacher and fountain of philosophy : 
we shall, therefore, have to take especial notice of 
Cicero, after having. in the first place, briefly re- 
counted the rise and spread of Epicurism among 
the Romans. 

When it is considered that the Romans applied 
themselves to the practical, rather than to the theo- 
retical, portion of philosophy, it appears somewhat 


3 Tuse, iv. 3. 4 Tusc. i. 3; ii, 2; de Nat. Di. 4. 
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singular that in the very school which was pre- 
eminently ethical, the Romans should have confined 
themselves principally to physics. In the case of 
Amafanius this is beyond dispute ; * and of Catius, 
another teacher of the Epicurean philosophy, and a 
contemporary of Cicero, it is well known that he 
composed, if not exclusively, yet for the most part 
certainly, on the physical system of Epicurus ;”° but 
the strongest proof of our assertion is furnished by 
the work of T. Lucretius Carius, which is still 
extant. 

Even the Epicurean Cassius found it impossible 
to approve of the writings of Amafanius and Ca- 
tius ; 7” while, on the other hand, Lucretius extorts an 
unwilling eulogy from Cicero.” His didactic 
poem, On the Nature of Things, undoubtedly soon 
superseded all earlier essays of the Latin Epicureans , 
and this circumstance justifies, in some measure, his 
silence as to his predecessors in the same field, and 
the boast that he was the first to give a Latin version 
of the doctrines of Epicurus.” Like the generality 
of his countrymen, Lucretius was a close imitator of 
the Greeks. His poem was composed after the 
model of that of Empedocles, whom Epicurus extols 
in the highest language of praise. As to natural 
grace and poetical ornament of expression, Epicurus, 
in all probability, was not far behind his original.” 
As tothe matter of the poem, agreeably to the practice 

* Cic. Ac. i, 2. 
26 What Cicero, ad Div. xv. 16, says of him refers to physics; he is repre- 
sented as having written four books, de Rerum Natura et de Summo Bono. 


Comm. Vet. in Horat. Sat. ii. 4. 
%? Cic. ad Div. xv. 19. Catius meets with qualified praise from Quinct, 
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of the Epicureans, it is little better than a re-echo of 
his master’s doctrines, and furnishes a strong proof 
of the slavish veneration of the school for its 
founder ; consequently, in our notice of Lucretius, 
we shall confine ourselves to such few points as will 
suffice to show the sense in which the Romans 
understood and adopted the philosophy of Epi- 
curus. 

The surprise which we at first feel to find the 
Roman followers of Epicurus occupied principally 
with physical questions, is at once removed by the 
express design of this work. Its object, as Lucre- 
tius himself avows at the very opening of his poem, 
is to emancipate the human mind from religion— 
from all superstitious fear of the gods, and to raise 
them to a consciousness of their power over destiny, 
and to exalt them to heavenly might.” Accordingly 
he omits no opportunity of ridiculing and decrying 
the perversity of the religious conceptions of his 
countrymen and the poets, which, however agree- 
able as fables, are very remote from truth.” He 
ridicules the belief that in the thunder and light- 
ning the Lord of heaven displays his power,—and 
the Tyrrhenian songs, which pretended to see in 
lightning the signs of the Divine will. He de- 


% 1. 63, sqq. Humana ante oculos fede quom vita jaceret 
. In terris oppressa gravi sub releigione, 
Que caput a ceeli regionibus ostendebat 
Horribili super adspectu mortalibus instans, 
Primum Grajus homo mortaleis tendere contra 
Est oculos ausus, primusque obsistere contra. 
® e * e 6 


Quare relligio pedibus subjecta vicissim 
Obteritur ; nos exeequat victoria celo. 
Cf. ibid. 932; iii. in. ; iv. in. ; vi. 49, eqq. 
32 11. 600, aqq. 
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mands why, in that case, so many bolts are wasted 
without effect in the water and in desert regions; why 
Jupiter does not strike the wicked, and not his own 
temples and statues. This imaginary power of the 
gods can avail nothing against fate and the laws of 
nature; for even their holy temples and images are 
not exempted from decay. In answer to those who 
hold that the order of nature is an indisputable 
proof that the world was originally formed by gods, 
he thinks it sufficient to object the evil and irregu- 
larities which are discovered in it.** To those who 
fear that a denial of all religion must lead to god- 
less principles, and shameful crimes, he objects that 
religion itself has led to the greatest enormities— 
human sacrifices, for instance, and the deed of an 
Agamemnon, who did not spare even his own 
daughter.” It is not piety to bow round stocks 
and stones, to visit every altar, to prostrate one’s self 
to the ground, and to stretch out hands before the 
statues of the gods, to inundate their altars with 
blood, and to heap vow upon vow; but piety con- 
sists rather in the calm and imperturbable feeling of 
the sage.*° What return could human gratitude be 
to perfectly happy beings, that they should be in- 
duced to undertake any thing for the sake of 
man? What could induce them to wake up from 
their eternal repose to the creation of the world ? * 
This false worship he derives from the ignorance of 
man who, from the manifestations of the divinity, 
in sleep, and‘even in his waking senses, had been led 


3 VI. 378, sqq. 
* IL 167, sqyq.; the same literally with lengthy examples, v. 196, aqq. 
$$ 1. 8], sqq. 36 V. 1200, sqq. 7 V. 166, sqq. 
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to form an idea of immortal beings of human form, 
but endued with eternal youth and infinite power, 
in order to be able to refer to the power of these 
gods, those phenomena of nature of which he 
could not discover the causes ; °° and, accordingly, 
his chief endeavour is to dissipate the prevailing 
ignorance of nature, and, in imitation of Epicurus, 
as he avows, to break down the barriers in which 
nature had been closely confined by the erroneous 
belief in gods.” Now, however much this attack 
upon the false gods of the olden religion may have 
contributed to the destruction of superstition, yet 
on the other hand, the remedy which Lucretius 
would substitute, was certainly little better in kind. 
It is to be noticed, that he frequently recurs to the 
doctrine of Epicurus, that the gods are beings per- 
fectly happy, and enjoying cternal repose, and never 
troubling themselves about the government of the 
world; but his proof of the existence of such 
beings is weak, and far from forcible, resting 
chiefly on the arguments already advanced by Epi- 
curus.*” Equally zealous with his master in the 
wish to destroy whatever could give countenance 
or support to the superstitious horrors of religion, 
he attacks also the belief of the immortality of the 
soul, and conducts his attack perfectly in the man- 
ner of Epicurus and his school. Who, he argues, 
that is acquainted with the nature of the soul, and 
knows that it is formed out of fire, and air, and 
earth, and some fourth principle, which is a very 
subtle body, endowed with sensation as its essential 


38 Thid. 1163, sqq. ; Cf. ibid. 83, sqq. ; vi. 49, 8qq. 
7° 1.71 ; ii, 1087, aqq. $9 VI. 75. 
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property, can doubt that this weak, frail, body, 
must, as soon as it is deprived of its shell, by being 
expelled from the body, be destroyed by the slight- 
est shock ?“* By such arguments did Lucretius 
seek to dispel the fears of Acheron, and all the ap- 
prehensions of religion, by the light of his own, or 
rather of Epicurus’ theory of Nature. Nature is 
the only deity that he is willing to venerate; he 
preaches her holy laws and ordinances, and teaches 
that she produces all things, and suffers them again 
to decline and perish as soon as they have grown to 
their measure, as determined by their respective laws 
of existence.*? This doctrine of Lucretius, which, 
in all probability represents the general effect of the 
natural system of Epicurus on the Roman mind, 
affords a fair specimen of the tendency of philoso- 
phical physics, when superficially cultivated, to 
detract from the fear of God. This influence must 
have been the stronger on the Romans, the more 
indisposed they were to profound research into 
nature, and the more readily they adopted, at this 
time, when the higher interests of their life were 
dying off, a light-minded view of the world and of 
the destination of man. 

We do not consider it necessary to enter fully 
into the details of the physiology of Lucretius, 
since, for the most part, he does no more than 
repeat the well known positions of the Epicurean 


school. Jt is merely in the method of treating his 
“ TIL 413, sqq. 
#8 1.71, 147, sqq.; where the regularity of nature is employed to prove the 
proposition, Ex nihilo nihil ; ii. 1087, sqq. 1118. 
Donicum ad extremum crescendi perfica finem 
Oninia perduxit rerum natura creatrix 
V. 925 ; 1364. 
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subject that Lucretius is original, and this occasion- 
ally gives rise to a peculiar mode of viewing things, 
of which we must now seek to give an account. 
The attempt itself to treat, poetically, so dry a 
subject as the Epicurean doctrine, which, so far as 
we know, no one before Lucretius had ever made, 
naturally shed upon it a peculiar light. This is seen 
in the great liveliness and variety with which nature 
and her elements are depicted by Lucretius, and 
which the lifeless and uniform character of the Epi- 
curean physiology hardly seemed to admitof. Thus, 
when he represents nature as an all-ruling unity, 
and rejects the doctrine of a divine government of the 
world, as destructive of the liberty of nature,and when 
he ascribes to her acreative energy—in all such con- 
ceptions nature is regarded as a person, and makes 
herself felt as a peculiar and independent power. 
The case is the same with his descriptions of all other 
principles which exercise a universal influence on the 
existence of individual things: thus, when the sun 
is described as a being who, by the heat of his rays, 
gives life to all the fruits of the earth; or, when he 
depicts, at great length, the way in which the carth 
became the mother of all living things—how at 
first she freely emitted from her womb, plants, and 
beasts, and men; and how, for their sustenance, she 
had prepared milk ; and how, at last, like other ani- 
mal mothers, having passed the period of fecundity, 
she produces nothing more immediately. In these 
and similar representations he has continued to 
throw an appearance of life, on the otherwise dead 
masses of the Epicurean world. This constant effort 
of his poetical feeling to invest all nature with life, 
is further seen in the conjecture which he hazards 
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in direct contradiction to the Epicurean theory ; 
that the stars possibly are living beings which have 
their proper motions, which they perform in search 
of their appropriate food.“* We are far from 
wishing to deny that Lucretius intended all this to 
be understood in a merely figurative sense; never- 
theless, it must be owned, tliat he dwells with a 
fond enthusiasm on many of these descriptions ; 
and that the series of ideas to which they belong, 
have contributed in no small degree to recommend 
the whole system, both to himself and to others. 
Among these ideas we must reckon that of an 
internal impulse of the atoms, which Epicurus 
originally advanced, in order to explain their devia- 
tion from the perpendicular, the contingency of 
natural events, and the freedom of the human will. 
Lucretius, however, adopts this idea in a still more 
extensive sense, notwithstanding that it is, in many 
respects, quite inconsistent with many of his other 
opinions. Thus, he speaks of atoms possessing in 
themselves a principle of motion,** and by it ac- 
counts for the voluntary movements of living 
creatures, which, he argues, must be referred to an 
inherent power of the atom, to produce out of them- 
selves, and at pleasure, a beginning of motion ; *° for 
the will operates a new motion, which is then pro- 


# V. 525, aqq. 
“4 JI. 132. Prima moventur enim per se primordia rerum. 
** Ibid. 251. Denique si semper motus connectitur omnis 
Et vetere exoritur semper novus ordine certo, 
Nec declinando faciunt primordia motus 
Principium quoddam, quod fati foedera rumpat, 
Ex infinito ne causam causa sequatur, 
Libera per terras unde hac animantibus exstat, 
Unde est hee, inquam, fatis avolsa voluntas, 
Per quam progreditur, quo ducit quemque voluptas ? 
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pagated through all the members of the vital frame 
He describes at length the way in which the fourth 
nameless nature, which is the source of sensation 
in the soul, as it were the soul of the soul, commu- 
nicates the motion which itself originates to the 
limbs, and imparts it to the heat, and air, and 
breath—the other natures which compose the 
soul.“ It is true he does not admit that this 
internally-moving power can produce an ascending 
motion ; “’ on the contrary, he even refuses to con- 
cede that it admits of an oblique direction in the 
descent of heavy bodies, which the truth of things 
must contradict; it is merely a slight deviation 
from the straight line, which is invisible to the eye, 
which he would request permission to assume ; 
a direction, he says, so slightly oblique that it 
scarcely deserves the name.** Thus eagerly does 
he strive to maintain the regularity of Nature, his 
goddess, and without, at the same time, sacrificing 
to it the life in individual things. 

In this respect he appears to be advantageously 
distinguished from Epicurus, that he labours to 
maintain more strictly than the latter the regularity 

46 III. 265. Sic calor atque aér et venti ceca potestas 
Mista creant unam naturam et nobilis illa 
Vis, initum motus ab se que dividit ollis, 
Sensifer unde oritur primum per viscera motus. 
Nullam rem posse sua_vi 
Corpoream sursum ferri, sursumque meare. 
48 IJ, 243. Quare etiam atque etiam paullum clinare necesse est 
Corpora, nec plus quam minimum, ne fingere motus 
Obliquos videamur et id res vera refutet. 
Namque hoc in promptu, manifestumque esse videmus 
Pondera, quantum in se est, non posse obliqua meare, 
Ex supero cum precipitant, quod cernere possis. 


Sed nihil omnino recta regione viai 
Declinare, quis est, qui possit cernere, sese ? 
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of the development of natural phenomena. This 
is manifest in the details of his theory of nature. 
Thus he likes not the notion of chance, and even 
submits the free motion of the will to a directing 
law. For he makes the will to be dependent on 
the conceptions of the soul, and these again to arise 
from sensuous impressions which are received from 
without.“ The divine felicity itself is regarded in 
the light of a force of nature.” And although he 
does not abandon wholly the manner of Epicurus, 
and attempts to give several explanations of celestial 
phenomena, and even ridicules the astrologers who 
will not admit that these events may happen other- 
wise than they assert, it is nevertheless far from 
being his opinion, that the regular ordinary pheno- 
mena of heaven have different causes at different 
times, but he merely thinks that different explana- 
tions must be admitted, because it is difficult to dis- 
cover the one sole cause by which the stars are set 
in motion.” And, accordingly, the object of his 
physical theory throughout is, to show that all 
things proceed by fixed and determinate laws. 
This is nowhere more clearly seen than in that 
part of his poem where, having adopted the Empe- 
doclean account of the origin of living creatures, he 
describes many of the immature and monstrous 
births of the earth, but refuses to follow Empedocles 
in believing the existence of abortions which, like the 
fabulous centaurs or chimera, combine the nature of 
* TV. 887. Dico animo nostro primum simulacra meandi 
Accidere atque animum pulsare, ut diximus ante. 
Inde voluntas fit; neque enim facere incipit ullam 
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two or more different species.” For, he says, all 
things grow after their proper manner, and pre- 
serve the differences which the fixed law of nature 
prescribes to them.™ 

Lucretius appears to have discussed this part of 
physics more fully than any of his predecessors in 
the Epicurean school. To one of his poetical turn 
of mind, the subject was peculiarly attractive. It 
naturally introduced the description of the first dis- 
covery of the useful arts and the origin of human 
institutions. In discussing these topics the ultimate 
conclusion at which he arrives is, that nature and 
experience gave man a direction towards good, but 
that by abandoning himself to his passions and the 
first childish emotions of his soul, such as fear and 
hope, desire and aversion, he had corrupted much 
that was good, and thereby created evil for himself 
from which philosophy alone could now deliver 
him.“ Now when we remember that Epicurus and 
and his followers, not excepting Lucretius himself, 
warmly opposed the validity of any explanation of 
natural phenomena by final causes, it is impossible 
to consider this enlargement of the Atomistic physi- 
ology, as legitimate or consistent; since it seems to 
reduce itself to this, that nature herself had a pro- 
vidential care of mankind, had produced them 
under favourable circumstances, and preserved and 
taught them by felicitous accidents. When, how- 
ever, Lucretius hopes to free men, by means of philo- 
sophy, from the evil which they have brought upon 
themselves by their passions, he places his con- 

© Tbid. 879, oq. 
83 Ibid. 924. Res sic queque suo ritu procedit et omnes 


Feedere nature certo discrimina servant. 
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fidence in the strength of human will, which he 
considers able to overcome even the constitution of 
nature. In this point also, Lucretius apparently 
quits the beaten tracks of his school. For instance, 
he derives from the different portions in which the 
three materials—warmth, air, and breath—are com- 
bined in the soul, the differences of tempera- 
ment. A soul in which the constituent of warmth 
is predominant, is disposed to anger; that, on the 
contrary, in which the windy breath preponderates 
is actuated by cold fear; whereas, lastly, the soul in 
which the calm element of air is found in the great- 
est proportion, is of a calm temperament, and as far 
removed from fear as from the ungovernable rage 
of anger—but, on the other hand, it receives all 
events with more indifference than is becoming. 
This variable combination he makes the source of 
the infinite diversity of human character,” concern- 
ing which he deems it possible and expedient to 
determine only this much, that although no one is 
able entirely to overcome the original nature of 
his constitution, yet the sage may so far bring it into 
subjection, as to enable himself, by the force of his 
reason, to lead a life assimilated to the divine. 


55 III. 283, sqq. 
88 Ibid. 302. Sic hominum genus est: quamvis doctrina politos 
Constituat pariter quosdam, tamen illa relinquit 
Nature cujusque animi vestigia prima, 
Nec radicitus evelli mala posse putandum est, 
Quin proclivius hic iras decurrat ad acres, 
Ile metu citius paullo tentetur, at ille 
Tertius accipiat quedam clementius aequo. 
¢ 9 e e 
Illud in his rebus video firmare potesse, 
Usque adeo naturarum vestigia linqui 
Parvola, que nequeat ratio depellere doctis, 
Ut nihil impediat dignam dis degere vitam. 
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This result is manifestly the operation of that fourth 
and sentient nature of which Lucretius ascribes to 
man, and to the sage especially, in no inconsiderable 
measure, in order that by its means he may smooth 
all inequalites of temperament. Another cause of 
the infinite variety of human character, according 
to Lucretius, is the fact that the atoms which com- 
pose the elements of fire, air, and breath, and the 
other constituents of the soul, are not of like but 
similar figures. For here also Lucretius appears to 
goa step beyond Epicurus, and not only assumes 
an indeterminate multitude of original figures, but 
expressly maintains that the number of different 
figures exactly equal the multitude of atoms, even 
because they were not shaped by the hand of an 
artist, after one and the same model.°’ When, 
therefore, he speaks of round atoms, these even must 
be understood to be of similar and not of like forms. 
Even this modification of the Epicurean doctrine 
must likewise be derived from the poetic character 
of the mind of Lucretius, which naturally sought 
for multiplicity and peculiarity of form. 

In addition to the physiology, which it is the 
object of the poem to exhibit, it also contains many 
allusions to other parts of the Epicurean doctrine. 
Its logical principles, however, are but slightly 
touched upon. Ethics are more extensively treated, 
and in a manner quite consistent with the character 
of the Epicurean system of nature, which was in- 
tended solely to serve as a handmaiden to ethics. 


7 [I]. 333, sqq. There is no contradiction between this verse and v, 477, 
where it is taught that the figures of the prime elements must be finite in number ; 
for, as is clear from the argument, this refers only to the magnitude of the 
figures ; on which point Lucretius is apparently opposed to the view of Demo- 
critus, that there may be also very large atoms. 
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As, however, the moral doctrines of Epicurus do not 
exhibit aught that is original, but yet agree entirely 
with the moral views of the Roman Epicureans in 
general, we shall interweave our observations on 
the ethical opinions of Lucretius with the general 
remarks which we have to advance on this head. 

It has been objected to the Roman Epicureans, that 
by their debauchery and excesses they had brought 
the Epicurean doctrine into disrepute. No traces, 
however, of such dissolute habits are to be found in 
the character either of Lucretius or of any other 
Epicurean of this age; on the contrary, they are full 
of exhortations to moderate and legitimate enjoy- 
ment, such as Epicurus himself did not object to. 
Such a course is moreover only agreeable to the 
Roman character, and if we were looking to find a 
reason why physiology was the principal favou- 
rite of the Roman Epicureans, we should perhaps 
be justified in adducing the severity of morals, the 
reverence for virtue and justice, which formed a 
leading feature of the Roman character, which, how- 
ever they may have been at this date an occasional 
subject of ridicule in private life, did not as yet 
permit the open promulgation of a doctrine which 
appeared to favour light thoughts on such a subject. 
Cicero expressly says, that the Epicurean dared not, 
for this very reason, acknowledge his doctrine in pub- 
lic; he must pay respect to the opinion of the igno- 
rant multitude; and even in the senate he would not 
venture openly to avow the disgraceful tenets of his 
sect. Accordingly, we find that the moral system 


58 De Fin. ii. 22, On this account the Epicureans were accustomed to say 
that their opponents and the multitude generally had misunderstood the expres- 
sion voluptas, which was the received interpretation of the Greek term Hyean 
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of the Epicureans was far from receiving a laxer 
and more indulgent interpretation from the Romans 
than the Greeks, but, on the contrary, was tempered 
with more severity. Even the Stoic Seneca finds it 
impossible to reproach the Epicureans with effemi- 
nacy of doctrine; what he says of Epicurus him- 
self, that he gives true and holy precepts, he extends 
to the Epicureans generally.” The testimony of 
Cicero to the character of the Roman Epicureans is 
unquestionable, since he was a zealous opponent of 
the principles of their moral theory. When he as- 
serts that the pleasure of the Epicureans is grounded 
simply on sensual or carnal enjoyment, he does not 
adduce his own countrymen as instances, but Epi- 
curus himself and Metrodorus. When, on the other 
hand, he speaks of the Epicureans of his own age 
and nation, he directly intimates that they were, for 
the most part, false to their principles. In two 
points particularly he charges them with this incon- 
sistency : in the first place that they assumed a plea- 
sure of the mind independent of the body;® and 
secondly, that they held that there is pure and dis- 
interested friendship, worthy of the sage. On these 
points they seem to have had a theory of their own. 
For they taught that friendship invariably begins, 
itis true, in some selfish view; but that when the 
friendly intercourse has lasted for a time, a love of 
the friend for his own sake is then formed, which 


This excuse is fiercely attacked by Cicero ; but it is nevertheless so far grounded 
in truth, asit is true that voluptas implies something bad, which is not contained 
in 960vn. Such nice shades of language express the differences in the charac- 
ters of nations. 

* De Vit. Beata, 13. 6 De Fin. i. 17. 
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is without any regard either to profit or pleasure.”! 
With this modified moral theory, the occasional 
opinions of Lucretius agree, in their general charac- 
ter more, perhaps, than in particulars. It is true, he 
does not insist upon the necessity of a very rigorous 
morality, and does not object to sensual enjoyment, 
but only to inordinate desires; indeed he even de- 
clares the promiscuous gratification of sensual love, 
in order to restrain its vehemence, to be not im- 
moral.“ On which point, however, not even a 
Stoic would have censured him. On the other 
hand, he lavishes his praises on chaste wedlock, as 
being the first to introduce gentle manners among 
men, and to teach them compassion for the weak, 
and respect for sacred obligations.” These views, 
however, evince, in fact, greater disinterestedness 
than, according to the Epicurean doctrine, it be- 
comes the sage to cultivate. On all other occasions 
likewise he brings forward the best aspect of the 
moral theory of his sect. Thus he recommends 
moderation in enjoyment, warns men against un- 
chastened desire and the love of power and 
glory, against envy and other passions,“ and 
especially against injustice, which is perpetually 
tormented by the dread of discovery and punish- 
ment. These are the great enemies of mental tran- 
quillity; these are the real torments of Acheron, 


* De Fin. i. 20; ii. 26. Attulisti aliud humanius horum recentiorum, nun- 
quam dictum ab ipso illo (sc. Epicuro), quod sciam, primo utilitatis causa 
amicum expeti, cum autem usus accessisset, tum ipsum amari propter se, etiam 
omissa spe voluptatis. 

6 TV. 1072, sqq. ® V. 1012, sqq. 

* II. 37, sqq.; iii. 59, aqq.; 1013, sqq. 
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which the fool fears; they exist in the bosom of 
the criminal, in his own agonised conscience, in the 
fear of punishment which he cannot escape. True 
pleasure, on the contrary, is the pleasure of the 
sage which he enjoys within his own breast; this 
all nature pursues; and besides it, nothing is re- 
quired for the happiness of life, except a freedom - 
from bodily pain and a sufficiency for the simple 
wants of nature.” 

Thus, then, do we find, that even the Epicurean 
school, which, by its rigid exclusiveness and ob- 
stinate adherence to its master, appeared to be most 
safe against change, yielded in some measure to 
the softening influence of Roman Eclecticism. But 
how much more easily, and in how much greater 
a degree must this have been the case with those 
doctrines which were not so stiffly opposed to each 
other as the Epicurean was to all others? A most 
illustrious instance of this is afforded by the opin- 
ions of one individual who, in our present disqui- 
sition, pre-eminently demands our attention. 

M. Tullius Cicero belongs to those rare characters 
who, favoured and stimulated by their own tastes and 
by circumstances, carefully cultivated extraordinary 
talents, and by the application of them to the most 
opposite pursuits, acquired a great and diversified 
reputation.” Cicero is distinguished as an orator, 
a statesman, and a philosopher. But his principal 
talent was for eloquence. He was least successful 

$ V, 1152, sqq.; iii. 988, aqq. 
Atque ea nimirum, quecunque Acheronte profundo 
Prodita sunt esse in vita sunt omnia nobis. 

“ II. 7, sqq. Sed nil dulcius est, bene quam munita tenere 


Edita doctrina sapientum templa serena. 
Tac. de Orat. 21. 
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in his poetical attempts, since poetry is, more. 
than any other pursuit, incompatible with oratory. 
As a statesman, he boasts the most brilliant re- 
sults: but it is not on these alone that his fame 
rests; as a philosophical writer, his eloquence made 
him of the greatest influence. These foundations of 
- his glory were associated with many other qualities 
which adorn and embellish the individual. With 
the nicest knowledge of men and things, with- 
out which no orator can be great, he combined 
a fine sense of justice and benevolence, love for his 
friends who remained true to him through the 
various changes of his fortunes; unwearying dili- 
gence, and a shrewd and comprehensive forecast of 
future events, and the inevitable consequences of a 
present position of affairs. To be as great as he was 
brilliant in political life, he only wanted that perfect 
enthusiasm which is engendered in the mind by 
confidence in its own resources, and resolute firm- 
ness in the moment of action. This, however, is 
what indeed at all times is most difficult to attain 
to, but especially in such circumstances and in such 
an age as Cicero lived, when, feeling as he did, 
the clearest conviction that the fortunes of the state 
were hopeless, such bold resolution could only have 
been purchased by a calm spirit of self-denial, 
which was hardly to be expected of the soft 
and yielding mind of Cicero. We cannot there- 
fore wonder if we see him often wavering, often 
hesitating and dissutisfied with himself, unable 
either to encourage hope, or to banish fear, 
ashamed of his unworthy position and ambiguous 
policy, and yet unable to follow out his own b pian 
of honourable action. 
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We might have omitted to notice these features 
of his political career, since the life of Cicero is 
so intimately interwoven with the history of the 
period as to be generally known, were it not for our 
opinion that it closely accords with the part which 
he played as a philosopher. The same qualities 
which procured him splendour in the political world, 
made him also a brilliant champion and dissemi- 
nator of philosophical labours: the same defects 
which, as a statesman, deprived him of the highest 
praise, also prevented him from being truly great 
in philosophy; moreover, all his philosophical 
labours were mainly dependent on his political 
life. 

Born of an illustrious family, in a provincial 
city which previously had never participated in the 
highest political honours of Rome, not destined 
and little fit for military life, his lively ambition saw 
no other road open to distinction than the study 
of law, of the domestic and foreign relations of his 
country, and the exercise of his talents for oratory. 
These he cultivated originally at Rome, and after 
Roman models, although he undoubtedly must have 
felt it necessary to combine therewith an acquaint- 
ance with Greek civilization and philosophy, as in- 
dispensable for the formation of an orator. His first 
teacher in philosophy was Phedrus, the Epicurean, 
whom, however, he shortly quitted, to join the Aca- 
demician Philo, of Larissa, on whose authority he 
greatly relied, even in his old age. At the same 
time, he sought instruction in dialectic, from the 
Stoic Diodotus, whom he maintained in his house 
until death. Thus prepared, he entered upon the 
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practice of the law with a youthful, fiery eloquence, 
but unchastened both in language and delivery. He 
tells us himself that a weakness of constitution, which 
the vehemence of his oratorical labours had rendered 
critical, was the occasion of his adopting a more 
chaste and composed style of pleading. With a 
view to this object he began in his twenty-seventh 
year to study under the Greek rhetoricians. In 
Athens he attached himself to the Academician 
Antiochus, without, however, wholly neglecting 
the instruction of the Epicurean Zeno; he then tra- 
velled to Asia, stopping particularly at Rhodes, 
where, for a considerable time, he was a hearer of 
Posidonius the Stoic, and combined with the oratory 
of Greece the study of her philosophy, being con- 
vinced that the sciences in general, but philosophy 
especially, are the sources of perfect oratory, and of 
all good deeds and words.* After devoting two 
years to these pursuits, during which he had be- 
come so perfectly initiated in the language and 
style of the Greeks that he could discourse almost as 
fluently in Greek as in Latin, he returned to Rome, 
where, by the new style of his eloquence, he quickly 
gained the reputation of being the first orator of his 
day.” He himself confesses that he was indebted 
to the Greeks for whatever he possessed of intel- 
lectual culture.” Thus did his zeal for Grecian 
philosophy grow up with his progress as an orator, 
and thus was he prepared for his duties of a philo- 


*S Brut. 93. Litteris, quibus fons perfects: eloquentie continetur,— philo- 
sophiam,—matrem omnium bene factorum beneque dictorum. 

© Brut. 89, sqq. ; ad Div. xiii. 1 ; de Nat. D. i. 3; de Fin. i. 5, 
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sophical writer. When, then, the fortunes of the 
republic were so low that Cicero could no longer hope 
to gain an honourable arena for his eloquence, he 
returned to philosophy, under a conviction that 
there was no worthier occupation for his leisure— 
no better alleviation of his sorrows and regrets, both 
domestic and public—than the composition of philo- 
sophical works, which, rivalling those of Grecian 
philosophers, might acquire, both for himself and 
his nation, great literary distinction.’ Thus, from 
the circumstance of his age, as well as his individual 
position, he became more and more intimately 
acquainted with Grecian philosophy. 

But his personal tastes also recommended these 
pursuits to him. In support of this assertion we do 
not intend to adduce the somewhat pompous lan- 
guage in which he paints philosophy as the school- 
mistress of a truly human life ; even the expressions 
which, in his letters to his friends, he occasionally 
drops on this subject, are liable to suspicion; the 
only sure proof appears to be his philosophical 
writings themselves, which evince a more intimate 
acquaintance with the philosophy of his times than 
was to be expected of an individual who had been 
led to philosophy by extraneous considerations 
alone. They show that he had given his attention 
not only to those parts of philosophy which readily 
admit of rhetorical display, but that he also dili- 
gently entered into its drier matters, and had 
laboured, so far as the character of his mind 

7 De Div. ii.; Ac. i 3; Tuse. ii. 2. Quam ob rem hortor omnes, qui 
facere id possunt, ut hujus quoque generis laudem jam languenti Greecie eri- 


piant et perferant in hanc urbem, sicut reliquas omnes, que quidem erant expe- 
tenda, studio atque industria sua majores nostri transtulerunt. 
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allowed, to investigate them thoroughly. In this 
respect none of his cotemporaries can be compared 
with him. We find, also, that the species of philo- 
sophy which he sought to diffuse was entirely suited 
to his position and mental character, and that he 
felt himself pervaded by it exactly in the same 
degree that he sought to penetrate into its spirit; us 
also that he did not devote himself to any particular 
school, but, conscious of a want of creative origin- 
ality, he made a selection of opinions from the 
several sects, of which the connexion, coherence, 
and centre, are to be sought for in the position of 
his age and his nation, and in his own personal 
character. 

But in order to do justice to his philosophical 
labours, we must not forget that the whole cast of 
his mental training was decidedly political; and 
on this account his philosophy also, in proportion 
as it arose out of his own views, naturally assumed 
the colour of his political tendency. This he ob- 
serves himself ;”* and the close dependence of his 
philosophical authorship on his political position is 
clearly expressed in the manner in which they 
appear, as the employment of his involuntary. lei- 
sure, in the intervals between the days of his 
extreme peril, and his restoration to honour and 
power. Passing over his youthful productions as 
consisting merely of translations from the Greek, 
or of rhetorical essays on philosophy, which 
may appropriately be viewed as_ preparations 
for his oratorical career, the composition of his 


7 De Off. ii. I. 
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philosophical works appears to belong exclusively to 
two periods. The first was when the first triumvirate 
held the state in such a feverish state of agitation 
that Cicero despaired of its safety; while the 
second is contemporaneous with the dictatorship of 
Cesar and the consulship of Antony, during which 
it was Impossible for him to take any part in poli- 
tical affairs with honour to himself. To the former 
belong his works De Republica, and De Legibus,” 
while the latter claims the other philosophical 
works of his maturer age. Now in both of these 
periods Cicero was urged neither by necessity nor 
wish to take any part in politics; but as soon as the 
expectation again presented itself, that his talents 
for business might be of some public benefit— 
when Pompey again attached himself to the party 
of the Optimates, during the civil war, and after 
the death of Ceesar, or so soon as personal fears for 
himself and family took entire possession of him— 
his philosophical pursuits were immediately aban- 
doned. He considered them, therefore, as a refuge 
from the troubles of life, as the solace and employ- 
ment of his leisure. Accordingly, when he saw the 
vessel of the state sinking, he declares to his friend 
Atticus his resolution, based upon a radical convic- 
tion of the vanities of this world, to devote himself 
entirely to philosophy ; but even yet he has not lost 
all hope; he still informs himself very accurately 
of the state of these vanities.” 

As his contemporaries looked to philosophy for 

73 It is true he says, de Div. ii. 1, that he wrote the treatise De Republica 


while he yet held the helm of state ; this, however, isa mere rhetorical flourish. 
% Ad Att. ii. 5; 13. 
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consolation in misfortune, whether it might be from 
the Stoical or Epicurean doctrine, so Cicero hoped, 
by her help, to rise above the ruins both of himself 
and his country.” Vain hope! When his case 
was urgent, and danger imminent, he sought by 
every species of sophistical question, to arrive at an 
issue worthy of himself; but even his philosophy 
became a plague to him, since it recommended, as 
alone worthy of his fame as a philosopher and a 
statesman, a resolution which his personal want 
of courage disabled him from putting in _prac- 
tice.” He saw too clearly that the consolations of 
philosophy are of no real avail; that he must look 
to events alone for tranquillity; that scientific 
occupations cannot afford any solace.” In _ his 


domestic troubles he even thinks, that without thenm< “ 


the mind would perhaps be more insensible to pain ; 
while they enrich and humanize the mind, they 
probably increase its sensitiveness to suffering; 
they do not furnish any permanent relief, but 
merely a short oblivion of pain.”* Nevertheless, 
this was his sole object; in the prosecution of phi- 
losophy he appeared to think that his niind be- 
came stronger ; by the example of the Socraticists, 
he felt himself raised above all care for the empty 
advantages of the world ; he believed that he had 
conquered fear, and that it could never degrade him 
again; from henceforth his whole life should be 


7 Ad Att. ix. 4. © Ib. viii. 11. 7 Ib. x. 14. 

7 Ad Att. xii. 46. Quid ergo? inquies; nihil litteree 2 In hac quidem re 
vereor, ne etiam contra. Nam essem fortasse durior. Isto enim animo nihil 
agreste, nihil inhumanum est, Ad Div. v.15. Itaque sic litteris utor, in qui- 
bus consumo omne tempus, non ut ab his medicinam perpetuam, sed ut 
exiguam doloris oblivionem petam. Tusc. iv. 38; v. 4), fin, ; de Off. iii. 1. 
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devoted to virtue! But with the revival of his 
political hopes, his previous vacillations and weak- 
nesses return.” | 

To one of such a character, no other form of phi- 
losophy could be suitable than a sober Scepticism ; 
which itself is an expression of a vacillation in 
science, similar to that which Cicero’s whole life 
exhibits between the necessity of self-denial and 
the allurements of fame, fortune, and power. How- 
ever weak he may appear in the hours of despair, 
when he weeps, and in a conscious sense of his 
faults and disgrace wishes for companions in his 
fall,” it is, nevertheless, undeniable that a certain 
trait of nobleness runs through the whole tissue of 
his life. It is true the ideal which floats before his 
imagination, is not that of a sublime and disinter- 
ested virtue; but still it was his aim to deserve the 
commmendations of good men : he sought to main- 
tain integrity in life; while a death suitable to such 
a course of life was a worthy object of desire, he 
cannot hide his shame at his not daring boldly to 
meet such adeath.” On this subject he is dissatis- 
fied with himself; hence his vacillation and doubt, 
and when he would give himself up to the highest 
ideal of philosophy, and the sternest requisitionsof 
virtue, he feels himself incapable of submitting to 
and fulfilling them with firmness and constancy. 
Thus he does, it is true, show a disposition for them, 
but at last he declares the doctrines which flow 
from them to be at most but probable. In this 


7 Ad Att. xiv. 9; ad Div. xvi, 23 ; Tuse. v. 2. 
© Ad Att. xi. 15. e. Ad Att. xiii. 28. 
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sceptical spirit he investigates on all sides, and 
seeks to be friendly with every philosophical 
opinion, which is not too strongly and too directly 
opposed to his own nobler sentiments. We may well 
say of him, that this fondness for investigation made 
him an instructive writer for the Romans and for 
later times, since it has given to his works the charac- 
ter of brief compendia of all the important systems 
of philosophy. The fact, moreover, that his philo- 
sophy is the true expression of his whole habit of 
thought and mental character, raises him high 
above most of the Greek and Latin philosophers of 
his day, who were more dependent upon the autho- 
rity of some distinguished individual or school; 
than was consistent with their own independence 
of judgment. 

In the attempt we must now make to give an 
account of Cicero’s philosophy, and to measure 
the influence which it had upon subsequent gene- 
rations, we may well confine ourselves in the main, 
to pointing out the connection subsisting between 
his own sentiments and that which he considered as 
philosophy. For as to the matter of his doctrine, 
little of it is new; it is almost entirely borrowed 
from the Greeks. When a nation stimulated by 
the example of another, labours to create for itself 
a literature, a spirit of rivalry generally exhibits 
itself emulously striving to equal, if not to surpass, 
its model in every branch of art. Cicero is full of 
this emulation. He would if possible, render Gre- 
cian literature unnecessary to the Romans, and he 
believes that in some points he has succeeded in so 
doing. But with all this he naturally applies him- 
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self to those branches of literature which are most 
to his own taste. Although urged by his friends 
and the admirers of his talents to make the fame of 
the Romans in history also equal to that of the 
Greeks, he has, nevertheless, not responded to their 
call; probably not so much for the reasons alleged 
by himself,” as that his own inclination did not 
carry him to the peculiar kind of research which 
history requires. In philosophy, on the contrary, 
he has done his utmost to effect this desired ob- 
ject. Here he endeavours to examine the whole 
domain of philosophy, in order to give to the Ro- 
mans in their own language whatever he con- 
sidered necessary for its study. This has occasion- 
ally led him to adopt a style of exposition which 
almost servilely follows his originals.“ To his friend 
Atticus, who was well versed in the literature of 
Greece, he frankly admits that his own works are 
often mere copies—translations of the Greek ;* but 
with the general reader he is not so candid ; he re- 
fuses to be called a mere interpreter, and lays claim 
to the merit of having given a better arrangement to 
the arguments of the Grecian philosophers, and to 
have added his own judgment to theirs. But in 
truth he scarcely ever does more than communi- 


*2 De Legg. i. 3. 

© De Div. ii. 2. Sic parati, ut—nullum philosophis locum esse pateremur, 
qui non Latinis litteris illustratus pateret. 

** Thus he believes himself obliged to insert verses in his philosophical trea. 
tises, in order not to be behind the Greeks in this respect also. Tusc. ii. 11. 
But he was perhaps, also seduced to do so by a fondness for his earlier poetical 
essays. 

* Ad Att, xii, 52. dwéypaga sunt; minore labore fiunt; verba tantum af- 
fero, quibus abundo. He wrote at this time the Hortensius, the Academica and 
de Finibus. 
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cate their opinions, and he sometimes confesses, 
what he could not pass over in total silence, that 
when he sees fit, he does not abstain occasionally to 
give mere versions of entire passages.” By this 
method of working up the Grecian doctrine, he 
boasts of having surpassed the Greeks themselves,” 
either by exhibiting the investigations of philosophy 
more plainly and more clearly, or by giving them 
in a better arrangement and greater completeness, 
even an entirely new method.” But he especially 
claims it as his peculiar merit to have combined 
eloquence with philosophy.” In all this there is 


See ee 


extol Plato and Aristotle, he seems to have made far 
less use of them than of the Stoics, the Epicureans, 
and the New Academy. These were nearer to him in 
point of time, and the New has always a decidedly 
superior attraction to the Old. We doubt not, that 
in many pieces Cicero has really far surpassed these 
authors ; but that he should have chosen these for 
his models, and should not have displayed more 
taste for the excellencies of the older philosophers, 
affords no favourable testimony to the freedom and 
independence of judgment with which he sought to 


* De Fin. i. 2. Quod si nos non interpretum fungimur munere, sed tuemur 
ea, qua dicta sunt ab iia, quos probamugs, iisque nostrum judicium et nostrum 
scribendi ordinem adjungimus, quid habent, cur Greeca anteponant iis, que et 
splendide dicta sint, neque sint conversa de Grecis ? Ib. c. 3. Locos quidem 
quosdam, si videbitur, transferam et maxime ab iis, quos modo nominavi, cum 
inciderit, ut id apte fieri possit. De Off. iii. 2. 

7 Ad Att. xiii. 13. He is speaking of the Academic Questiones. 

* Tusc. iv. 5. Better order and greater completeness, de Off. i. 8, 43 ; iii. 
2: a new mode of exposition, de Rep. i. 22, 23 ; ii. 11. 

© De Off. i. 1. 
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adopt to himself and his countrymen the philosophy 
of Greece. It would be vain to expect from Cicero 
a larger and nobler view of the whole domain of 
science than was taken by his contemporaries. 
Like them, he treats philosophy as a mere collec- 
tion of isolated disquisitions upon certain given 
questions.” 

To the opinion which we formerly advanced, 
that a temperate Scepticism was the species of phi- 
losophy most correspondent to the mental character 
of Cicero, we have to add the remark that several — 
inferior motives contributed to recommend it. Of 
the Sceptical doctrines of the earlier Greek philoso- 
phy, the moderate doctrine of the New Academy, as 
taught by Philo, was at this time in the highest re- 
pute. Now as we formerly stated, Philo had been 
Cicero’s teacher, and thus his earliest associations 
connected him with this school. But it was further 
recommended to him by its cultivation of a rhe- 
torical style,”' the want of which he objects to the 
Stoics, and condemns their ethical treatises, to 
which otherwise he was not indisposed, as not suffi- 
ciently eloquent in the commendations of virtue.” 
The method of Eclecticism which Cicero pursued, by 
its superficial investigation into principles, necessa- 
rily caused him to doubt the principles of science, 
which apparently led to opposite results. And as 
the design of Cicero was simply to make the Romans 
acquainted with the results of Greek philosophy 
in general, he could not adopt a more appropriate 

% This is strongly expressed, Tusc. v. 7, in the comparison of philosophy 
with mathematics. Philosophy he makes to fall into several loci which may 


be separately treated. De Div. ii. 1, 2. 
*! Tuse. ii. 3 ; de Div. ii. 1; de Fato 2. * De Fin. iv. 3. 
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method for this purpose than that of the Academi- 
cians, whicn was to give on every subject the argu- 
ments and objections of the several sects.” ~ Rightly 
to appreciate the merits of Cicero as a philosophical 
writer, we ought to keep constantly in view both 
the object and the readers for whom his works were 
composed. Those whom Cicero sought to please 
and also to convince by his writings, were not phi- 
losophers of the school, but men of the world and 
of rank, to whom he wished to furnish rules for the 
right conduct of life and the due appreciation of 
things, and to give a general taste for philosophy. 
To such philosophy is only agreeable when it does 
not come forward with too high pretensions ;* when 
not insisting on the unqualified reception of its laws, 
it allows free scope to individual opinion, and with- 
out invariably adhering strictly to principles, leaves 
as wide as possible space for discussion and social con- 
versation. Accordingly, Cicero cautiously abstains 
from advancing his own opinions too positively ; he 
refuses to be bound by any authority, and at the same 
time never attempts to establish hisown.” In fact, 
sometimes he goes too far in this respect, and boasts 
that he will not chain himself down to any doctrine, 
but will preserve his freedom even here, that he lives 
only for the day, and takes for a time what for the 
present appears most probable.” From this we 


* Tuse. ii. 3; de Div. ii. 1. . * De Div. ii. 1. Minime arrogans. 

% De Nat. D. i. 5. The mode in which the study of philosophy was culti. 
Vated is strikingly indicated in the passage, Ac. ii. 3. 

* Tusc. v.11]. Nos in diem vivimus ; quodcunque nostros animos proba- 
bilitate percussit, id dicimus ; itaque soli sumus liberi. Ib, c. 29 ; de Off. 1. 2. 
Sequemur igitur hoc quidem tempore et hac quastione potissimum Stoicos. 
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may see how we are to understand the praise of con- 
sistency which he claims for his Academician doc- 
trine before all others :® it does not contradict itself, 
even though at one time it may consider one doc- 
trine probable, and at the next, its direct opposite. 
Still it is a little inconsistency with this liberty of 
speculation, when he allows himself to be moved 
by the authority of others, and takes no small pains 
to adduce, in confirmation of his own opinions, an- 
cient authorities from the most famous philosophers 
and other eminent men, and in support of his own 
views, appeals to the testimony of Socrates, Plato, 
and Arcesilaus, and occasionally also of the Peri- 
patetics,” and in his rhetorical way, recommends to 
imitation the renown and example of the old 
Romans. Yet all this is very appropriate in a 
popular philosophy, which it is the object of each 
of his works to disseminate, and with which the 
smoothness and ornament of his own style, and 
which he considers so great an excellence in the 
Academical philosophy, very well agree. 

But Ciceroendeavours to combine with the popular 
style of his philosophy a degree of profoundness 
both of investigation and method, and we must con- 
fess, that to a certain point, he has been successful. 
It is only in some of his writings which do not 
make any pretension to scientific precision (as for 
instance the De Officiis, De Republica, and De Legi- 
bus, and also in several of his smaller works), that 
he allows himself to speak according to popular 
opinion, and to lay aside the strict form of doc- 


trinal method.” In such works we meet with 
7 De Div. ii. 1. % E. g. Ac. i. 4, 12. 
® Eg. de Off. ii. 10; de Legg. i. 13. 
Iv. I 
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passages accommodated to common opinion, which 
by no means express his own convictions, as is the 
case, e.g. with his assertions concerning the gods and 
soothsaying, and many other topics. But at other 
times he shows that he can rightly appreciate the 
importance of accurate language, and the rigour of 
definitions, divisions, and arguments, and proves 
that it was not in vain that he had diligently perused 
the works of Plato and Aristotle, and exercised him- 
self in the dialectic of the Stoics, even though his 
primary object may have been simply the improve- 
ment of his oratorical talents. This is proved pre- 
eminently by his short work on the Topics, and also 
the demands he makes for a regular progress in 
philosophical investigation." Now in this attempt 
to combine this strictness of method with general 
intelligibility, he was greatly assisted by his adop- 
tion of the Academic doctrine, which did not 
recede much from common opinion,’ but, on the 
contrary, owed its origin to an endeavour to recon- 
cile philosophy with common sense. It is the 
invariable object of Cicero to avoid all extreme 
consequences—the absurdities of philosophers ;'*? he 
wishes for a philosophy with which the life and 
conduct of the philosopher may be in unison ;'™ 
that is, a philosophy not of the sage, but of the 
good man of ordinary life, who has only a certain 


100 Tuse. ii. 2; Ac. ii. 14. 

10) Parad. Proem. Quia nos ea philosophia plus utimur, que peperit 
dicendi copiam et in qua dicuntur ea, que non multum discrepant ab opinione 
populari. 

103 De Div. ii. 58. Nihil tam abeurde dici potest, quod non dicatur ab 
aliquo philosophorum. Ac. ii. 44, fin. 

103 Tuse, ii. 4. 
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resemblance to the ideal sage.“ But while he 
seeks to establish a harmony of science and life, he 
labours equally to maintain unity and consistency 
in science itself; and although he is more imme- 
diately occupied with such doctrines as may be 
applicable to the conduct of life, yet the connection 
which holds between all scientific branches of know- 
ledge gradually widens the circle of his inquiries, so 
that it ultimately comprises the whole domain of 
philosophy. 

But these remarks have brought us to a point 
which we have already indicated as forming in 
general the character of the Roman view of philoso- 
phy—a predominant tendency to the practical. 
When Cicero, the distinguished statesman, entered 
deeply into the investigations of philosophy, like 
Plato, be found it necessary to defend himself and 
his own philosophical views against these politicians 
who either absolutely disapproved of or at most 
barely tolerated philosophy, and to recommend the 
study of it to his readers. To this object, he de- 
voted a special work, the Hortensius, which has 
been highly praised, but is unfortunately lest. 
However, the arguments he there made use of, may 
in a manner be gathered from his extant works on 
this subject. On the whole, they semount to this, | 
that philosophy is the wise instructress of life, and 
the only true comforter in affliction. This to his - 
mind is the very sum of all philosophy, which, — 
therefore, is altogether of a practical tendency 


1% De Amic. 5. Negant enim quemquam virum bonum ease, nisi sapientem. 
Sit ita sane. Sed eam sapientiam interpretantur, quam adhuc mortalis nemo 
est consecutus. Nos autem ea, que sunt in usu vitaque communi, non ea, qu® 
finguntur aut optantur, spectare debemus. Cf. de Off. iii. 3, 4. 
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But at the same time he sees that the practical can- 
not stand without the theoretical. In general he 
adopted the doctrine of Socrates in the sense in 
which it had been explained by Xenophon, and 
most commonly understood, as pre-eminently insist- 
ing upon the pursuit of moral good in human life 
and conduct, and neglecting whatever in the inves- 
tigation of nature transcends the powers of human 
cognition."°° If then he considers philosophy as the 
pursuit of wisdom, but wisdom as the knowledge of 
divine and human things, and the cognition of the 
causes of all that exists, yet he adds thereto as indi- 
cating its proper end, that it is designed to awaken 
man to an imitation of the divine, and to produce a 
conviction that all humanity is subjected to virtue 
and morality." Thus does he give, on the whole, 
a practical aim to philosophy, and accordingly 
looks upon the practical as the proper domain to 
which man is by nature designed to direct his 
attention. It is true that he occasionally reminds 
those who would confine the necessary objects of 
man’s attention to his public and domestic duties, 
that man’s proper habitation is not merely his 
house enclosed within four walls, but the whole 
world, which the gods have given to us and them- 
selves for an habitation and a common country. 
But ultimately he always recurs to the opinion that 
the inquiry into the state and into morals is more 
consonant with man’s nature than the study of the 
universe, which surpasses the powers of human 


105 Ac, i. 4.; de Rep. i. 10. 
106 Tuse. iv. 26. Ex quo efficitur, ut divina imitetur, humana omnia inferiora 
virtute ducat. This addition is wanting in de Off. ii. 2. 
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cognition.'” Accordingly, he might without incon- 
sistency recommend a moderate and not very pro- 
found philosophy to a mind overcharged with pub- 
lic affairs; yet at the same time he expressed it as 
his opinion, that it is difficult to philosophize only 
a little, because it is difficult to select a little out of 
much; whoever acquaints himself with a little of 
philosophy will soon feel himself attracted to the 
rest, since all is so connected together that no one 
can form a thorough acquaintance with a part with- 
out having studied the most or the whole.’ And 
accordingly his own philosophical investigations 
extend far beyond the limits of ethics. He per- 
ceives that man must take a comprehensive view of 
‘the whole, in order to understand the meaning and 
relative importance of each part. Although he 
thought that the boasted dialectic of the Stoics had 
failed to furnish a catholic criterium of truth, and 
was only of use in determining the validity of its 
own positions ;'°’ he nevertheless held logic in great 
esteem, especially as furnishing rules for methodical 
investigation, and as treating of the question of the 
criteria of truth."° Equally dves he appreciate 
physics also, which as raising the human mind to 
the eternal and imperishable, and thereby above the 
mean passions of this earthly life, frees it from 


1% De Rep. i. 18, 19. 

108 Tusc. ii. 1. Difficile est enim in philosophia pauca ease ei nota, cui non 
sint aut pleraque aut omnia. Nam nec pauca nisi e multis eligi possunt, nec 
qui perceperit, non idem reliqua eodem studio persequetur, &c. 

10° Ac. ii. 28. 

00 Tb. ii, 9. Etenim duo esse hec maxima in philosophia, judicium veri 
et finem bonorum. 
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superstition, and enriches it with profitable know- 
ledge."™ 
In close connection and agreement with this, is the 

remark which he makes upon the relation subsisting 
between the practical and the theoretical. He at- 
tributes, unconditionally, a peculiar value to scien- 
tific researches and knowledge. Science furnishes, 
in and by itself, pleasure ;""” in it the sage finds his 
happiness, and consequently his inquiries extend 
to every part of philosophy ;""* the prosecution of 
science is a part of morality ;** and consequently 
all parts of philosophy are, after the manner of the 
Stoics, regarded as virtues.’ In this direction 
Cicero, who on other occasions is wont to recom- 
mend philosophy merely as the recreation of lei- 
sure, and even to excuse his own participation in it, 
goes so far as to put into the mouth of an Acade- 
mician the declaration, that the investigation into 
the nature of the gods is preferable even to busi- 
ness.° And again, inhis delineation of a happy life, 
exempt from the cares and sorrows which the union 
of the soul and body entails upon man, Cicero hesi- 
tates not to declare, that it consists in the cognition 
of nature and in science, which is the source of true 
pleasure, both to gods and men; whereas all else 
is matter merely of necessity.'"” But these, how- 

1 De Rep. i. 15, sqq.; Ac. ii. 41 ; de Fin. iv. 5; de Nat. D. i. 21. 

Nt De Fin. i. 7. M3 Tusc. v. 24, 25. 14 De Off. i. 43. 

Us Tuse. v. 25. 

ue De Nat. D. ii. 1, fin. Minime vero, inquit Cotta, nam et otiosi sumus 
et iis de rebus agimus, que sunt etiam negotiis anteponende. 

U7 Hortens, Ap. August de Trin. xiv. 9. Una igitur essemus beati cogni- 
tione nature et scientia, que sola etiam deorum est vita laudanda. Ex quo 


intelligi potest cetera necessitatis esse, unum hoc voluptatis (al. volunt.). Cf. 
de Fin. v. 4, fin. ; de Off. i. 5. 
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ever, are but hopes; and it becomes not the phi- 
losopher to indulge in hope, however good, but to 
apply himself to the actual and real. Now the 
consideration of reality convinces Cicero that the 
practical pre-eminently claims the attention of man. 
The most important question for the investigation 
of philosophy is, what is the supreme good—the 
knowledge of which will furnish man with a guide 
and rule of life?!4® He avows, therefore, his dis- 
inclination to assent to Plato’s dogma, that it is 
only on compulsion that the sage will take a part in 
political affairs;"" on the contrary, he explains the 
usual aversion of philosophers from public business 
as resulting from effeminacy and want of moral 
courage,’™ and starts the question, whether the phi- 
losopher himself, if he were condemned to perpetual 
solitude, would not feel unhappy even in the midst 
of his speculations?’* It is evident, he thinks, 
that the duties which grow out of the relations of 
human society, are to be preferred to the obligation 
of pursuing scientific researches; for no one, how- 
ever anxious he may be to discover the nature of 
things, would not immediately lay aside his inves- 
tigations at the first call of country, relations, or 
friends.’ In this point, therefore, Cicero does not 
consider himself justified in following the doctrines - 
of Plato and the Peripatetics, however he may be 


8 De Fin. v. 6. MN? De Off- i. 9. 120 Th. 21. 11 Ib. 43, 

1% De Off. i. 43. Quis est enim tam cupidus in perspicienda cognoscenda- 
que rerum nutura, ut si ei tractanti contemplantique res cognitione dignissimas 
subito sit allatum periculum discrimenque patriz, cui subvenire opitularique 
possit, non illa omnia relinquat atque abjiciat, etiam si dinumerare se stellas 
aut metiri mundi magnitudinem posse arbitretur ? atque hoe idem in parentis, 
in amici re aut periculo fecerit. 
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influenced by their general views. The bias both 
of his national and personal character carried him 
to action rather than to speculation. 

How greatly this bias must have influenced the 
whole course of his philosophical studies is obvious : 
but it was chiefly his zeal for the examination of 
the principles of human knowledge that was most 
materially affected by it, asit led him to doubt 
every opinion, the more remote it appeared from 
the practical conclusions of ordinary life. Accord- 
ingly, the sceptical character of his mind is not so 
strongly exhibited in his moral theory as in his 
physics and logics. Moreover, this subordination 
of the speculative to the practical, necessarily 
showed its influence on every occasion, and thereby 
favoured a mixture of the several parts of philoso- 
phy. To this result, the rhetorical style employed 
by Cicero in treating of it, contributed in no small 
degree. Accordingly, in our exposition of his 
view, it will be impossible to keep the several parts 
of it clearly distinct. 

Cicero’s adhesion to the new Academy, was no 
doubt greatly influenced, independently of his own 
mental temperament, by the consideration of the 
endless and inextricable disputes of the different sects. 
This controversy he carries into all the three parts of 
philosophy, and attempts in each of them to show 
how, upon certain questions, the Epicureans are at 
issue with the Stoics, and Aristotle with Plato.'* 
It is here necessary to remark, that Cicero neglects 
no opportunity of expressing his contempt for the 
now philosophical sciences. Geometry, in its first 


3 Ac. ii. 36, sqq. de Nat. D. i. 6. 
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definitions as well as in its astronomical inferences, 
appears to him doubtful; and, with the empirical 
physicians, he questions the utility of anatomy.’ 
This is indeed the manner of the old Sceptics, who 
had been transplanted into the New Academy, and 
laboured to involve the useful branches of know- 
ledge in the same fate with philosophy. 

But the doctrines of physiology, above all others, 
appear to Cicero to be involved in doubt.’ He 
cannot sufficiently express his astonishment at the 
temerity and the conceit of those who could per- 
suade themselves that they possessed a perfect 
knowledge of any of these difficult subjects.” For 
they are all, he says, hidden and veiled in thick 
darkness, so that no acuteness of human view can 
pierce into the heaven and the earth. Man cannot 
understand even his own frame, however assidu- 
ously he may dissect it, in order to examine its in- 
ternal structure, for who can say that its parts have 
not undergone a change during the operation ? how 
much less then can he hope to determine the nature 
of the earth of which he is unable to penetrate and 
lay open the interior! Philosophers speak of the 
inhabitants of the moon and of antipodes! what 
doubtful conjectures! The motion of the heavenly 
bodies is denied by those who ascribe motion to 
the earth, and who knows whether this opinion is 
not nearer to the truth than the ordinary statement 
of astrologers? What is to be said of the assertions 


1% Acad. ii, 36; 39. 

1® De Nat. D. i. 21. Omnibus fere in rebus et maxime in physicis, quid 
non sit, citius, quam quid sit, dixerim. 

1% Ac. ii. 36. Eetne quisquam tanto inflatus errore, ut sibi se illa scire 
persuaserit ? 
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of philosophers regarding the nature of the soul, 
and its mortality or immortality? of their doc- 
trines concerning the nature and existence of the 
gods, their providence, and their revelations of 
futurity ?—all. alike are involved in doubt and 
obscurity. A knowledge of the body is more easily 
attainable than that of the soul. What the nature 
of the latter may be, whether mortal or immortal, 
and which opinion of the philosophers concerning 
it is true, that a God alone can decide; it is not 
easy for man to determine even which is the more 
probable. Man may indeed persuade himself that 
there are gods, yet even this is a question not with- 
out its difficulties. What if nature produced all 
things out of herself? To form a notion of God is 
impossible, for it is evident that he must be re- 
garded as perfect, and yet none of the four virtues 
can be rightly ascribed to him. If we believe in 
the providence of God, how can the existence of 
evil be explained? At least, it must be allowed 
that the gods did not well provide for man when 
they made him the dangerous present of reason.'” 
After thus enumerating all the difficulties of phy- 
sics, he concludes with a recommendation of his 
own theory of probability, and elucidates, in some 
degree, its method. He suggests to the Dogmatists, 
. that they themselves detracted considerably from 
the credibility of their doctrines, by their practice of 
placing matters which are but insufficiently attested 
in the same rank with the most probable. When, 
for instance, they maintain that the croaking of 


127 Ac, 38, aqq.; de Fin. v. 12; Tusc. i 11; de Nat. D. i. 1, 22; iii. 15, 
27, 32, 33. 
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a raven forbids or enjoins a particular action, or 
that the sun is of a certain determined magnitude, 
with as much positiveness as they assert that the 
sun is the source of light, they raise a doubt, 
whether their knowledge in the latter case is greater 
than in the former. Certainty does not admit 
of degrees, but probability does.’”* It is clear that 
Cicero regards the evidence of the sensible and 
present, to be more certain than the proofs of 
science.” The complication of a long chain of 
deductions, the wide range of correlative doctrines, 
and the contradictions of conflicting opinions, make 
him distrustful. He fears that in the winding 
paths of science the truth may be easily missed.’ 
Even in the consideration of moral questions, he 
is pursued by this conflict of opinions ; but in these, 
as we previously observed, he exhibits a more 
decided judgment. He felt himself more at home 
in this department of inquiry, and could, therefore, 
more confidently trust himself to take a compre- 
hensive survey of it. Moreover, he believed that 
the dissension of the schools upon the fundamental 
principles of morals, might be equitably adjusted. 
The selfish theory of the Epicureans, and the prin- 
ciples of the other schools, are, it is true, irrecon- 


1 Ac. ii, 41. Non mihi videntur considerare, cum physica ista valde 
affirmant, earum etiam rerum auctoritatem, si que illustriores videantur, amit- 
tere.———Nec enim possunt dicere, aliud alio magis minusve comprehendi, 
quoniam omnium rerum una est definitio comprehendendi. 

1® He therefore says of the disciples of the Porch, Ac. ii. 87. Quamcunque 
vero sententiam probaverrit, eam sic animo comprehensam habebit, ut ea, qux 
sensibus ; nec magis approbabit nunc lucere, quam, quoniam Stoicus est, hune 
mundum esse sapientem, &c. 


” Ac. ii. 36. Perficies, ut ego ista innumerabilia complectens nusquam 
Jabar ? nihil opiner ? 
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cileable. But against such opponents as_ the 
Epicureans, he felt himself strong in the convictions 
of his own nobler nature. However, when he is 
adducing the grounds of his Scepticism, he does 
not entirely reject even the principles of the Epi- 
cureans; he even feels his soul moved in a certain 
measure by them, and although he cannot assent 
to them, from a fear of robbing virtue of some of 
her splendour, yet they forbid him to adopt the 
opposite views of the Stoics and Socraticists, as any- 
thing more than probable.’** When, however, he 
reflects that the Epicurean doctrine, if consequen- 
tially carried out, must subvert all duty and virtue, 
he decides unconditionally against it,’*? and 
declares that no other course is left to him, but to 
assent to the concurrent doctrines of the Peripate- 
tics, Academicians, and Stoics, whose precept is to 
follow nature.’** But what again is the meaning of 
this rule? To obey it rightly, we must first know 
what the nature of man is, but on this point philoso- 
phers widely disagree, and to reconcile their dis- 
cordant opinions Cicero feels to be a task above his 
power. At times he seems to show a disposition to 
consider the dispute between the Stoics and the Peri- 
patetics, from whom the Old Academy did not essen- 
tially differ, as a mere war of words.’ But, on other 
occasions, he admits, that there is in reality a dif- 
ference between them, which is not merely verbal 
but material, and amounting to this, that while the 
Peripatetics attribute a certain importance to ex- 
ternal good, which, however, is so slight, that when 


131 Ib. 42, sqq. 32 De Off. 1, 2. 133 Ac. i. 5, 10. 
1% De Fin. iii, 3 ; iv. 20, aqq. 26. 
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put in the balance with virtue, it weighs as nothing, 
the Stoics absolutely deny the desirableness of what 
are called external advantages.’ And between 
the two his own decision fluctuates. The view of 
the Peripatetics especially, in the form in which it 
was adopted by Antiochus, is censured by him as an 
inconsistency, since he says, they at one time assign 
a value to external and corporeal advantages, and 
at others, reckon them as nothing. When they 
maintain that man may be happy without them, 
but that, nevertheless, happiness dwells only with 
him who possesses them in addition to virtue, they 
appear to suppose a gradation in a notion which ad- 
mits not of degrees—that is, they suppose that there 
can be a more happy than a happy life.*° He does 
not hesitate to say, the Peripatetics and the Old 
Academy ought to cease from such idle talk, and 
take courage to say distinctly, that a happy life 
may be passed, even in the bull of Phalaris."” He 
declares his determination to follow the Stoics, 
whose doctrine appears more consistent and more 
exalted.’** But it is to be feared, that this enthusi- 
asm, kindled by the more elevated theory of morals, 
is a mere transient fervour, and that the aspirations 
of a mind keenly alive to every exalted and mag- 
nanimous impression, have raised him to a height 
beyond his power to sustain. For he is not long 
unmoved by the many objections to which the doc- 
trine of the Stoics is open. He is astounded by their 
paradoxes,’” although he looks upon them as Socra- 


138 Th, v. 30, eqq. 1% Ib. v. 27; Tuse. v. 8, 16. 
137 Ib. 26, fin. 1a De Off. iii, 4 > Tuse, v. 1. 
1 De Fin. iv, 19. 
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tical, and believes that they admit of defence.’ 
Their doctrines are ill-suited for active life and the 
Forum ;"*' they contradict the testimony of his own 
experience of human nature, which, however, he is 
unwilling to trust implicitly, since he is conscious 
that he is not free from the vices of his age, which, 
perhaps, disqualify it for being the standard of 
virtue.“ His doubts are expressed in the very 
spirit of a man of the world ; he is almost disposed 
to doubt if there is such a thing as virtue. In- 
fluenced by such reflections, he again approximates 
to the Peripatetic doctrine,’“ or at least confesses 
that at one time the Peripatetic, at another the 
Stoical, ethics appear to him to be most consonant 
with truth.“ He even finds reason for accusing 
the Stoical principles of incongruity. For as they 
enjoin man to follow nature, they ought not to 
forbid him to pay regard to his body, since man’s 
nature consists both of soul and of body.“ After 
the manner of the Peripatetics, he reminds them 
that virtue is impossible without an outward world, 
as the scene of its occupation and as the basis of its 
existence ;*” and he compares their doctrine to the 


140 Parad. Proem. 141 De Fin. iv. 9; de Am. 5. 

43 Tusc. v. 1. Equidem eos casus, in quibus me fortuna vehementer ex- 
ercuit, mecum ipse considerans huic incipio sententie diffidere, interdum et 
humani generis imbecillitatem fragilitatemque extimescere. Vereor enim, ne 
natura, cum corpora nobis infirma dedisset iisque et morbos insanabiles et do- 
lores intolerabiles adjunxisset, animos quoque dederit et corporum doloribus 
congruentes et separatim suis angoribus et molestiis implicatos. Sed in hoc me 
ipee castigo, quod ex aliorum et ex nostra fortasse mollitia, non ex ipsa virtute 
de virtutis robore existimo. Parad. vi. 3. 

13 Tusc. i. 1. He only excepts the virtue of Cato in order to say something 
flattering of Brutus. 

4 De Fin. v. 26. 5 De Off. iii. 7. - 

18 De Fin, iv. 91, 13, 14. M7 Tb, 15. 
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overhasty views of certain philosophers who, be- 
cause they have discovered a principle of know- 
ledge higher and more divine than sensation, think 
themselves justified in rejecting the latter alto- 
gether.'*° 

Thus, then, even in the theory of morals, do we 
see Cicero reverting to the sensible, in the same 
way that in physical investigations he ascribed 
greater certainty to what is sensuously apparent 
than to the conclusions of science. But we are now 
evidently touching upon his logical opinions, from 
which we may hope to discover the scientific grounds 
on which his theory of probability rested. How- 
ever, upon a review of his logical principles, this 
part of his philosophy will be found even more 
vague and defective than either his physics or 
ethics. 

In this domain of inquiry all turns upon the 
criterium of truth. Now, agreeably with what we 
have just remarked of his adherence to the sensible, 
we must expect to find him placing his chief reliance 
on the senses. Nevertheless, he does not do this so 
unconditionally as not to concede to the intellect an 
independent action in the formation of knowledge. 
The sensuous impression he looks upon simply as an 
inchoate cognition.’*° It is not the senses that see 
and hear, but the mind, availing itself of the senses to 
procure information, combines and compares and 


8 L.1, Ut quidam philosophi, cum a sensibus profecti majora quedam ac 
diviniora vidissent, sensus reliquerunt, sic isti, cum ex appetitione rerum virtutis 
pulchritudinem adspexissent, omnia, que preter virtutem ipsam viderant, ad- 
jecerunt, &c. 

4? De Legg. i. 19. Inchoate intelligentie. 
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judges..° And if, notwithstanding, Cicero does at 
times concede to the senses a power of judging, its 
operation, nevertheless, is confined to sweet and 
bitter, near and distant, rest and motion, but not to 
good and evil.’*' According to the position which we 
lately noticed, he was willing to admit this much 
with those who wholly rejected the testimony of 
sense, that there is a higher and a diviner nature 
than can be know, by the senses. Even that which by 
its nature Is sensuous must occasionally be submitted 
,to the cognition of the intellect, because it is 
either so minute or so unsteady as to elude the 
dulness of the senses. Moreover, he was disposed 
to concede to the intellect the judgment on genera 
and species, and the formation of notions which are 
to represent things." But all the operations 
which he thus ascribes to the intellect are very 
vaguely conceived, and his doctrine concerning 
them very carelessly and imperfectly worked out. 
He neither disputes the opinions of Plato, or of 
Aristotle, or the Porch, nor yet decidedly rejects 
them ; he merely adduces them narratively, and 
scarcely seems to be sufficiently aware of their 
respective differences." Of the exercise of the 
intellect by dialectic, he merely observes in general 
that it is far from effecting that which the Stoics 
make its principal merit; it does not serve as a cri- 
terium of truth and falsehood; it is unable to 
decide of any other truth than its own ;'** indeed it 
furnishes cases itself of which it finds it impossible 


19 Tusc, i. 20. 181 De Fin. ii, 12. 
183 Aci. 8; ii. 7. 183 Cf. Ac, i, 8, 9; ii, 46, aq. 14 Ac, ii, 28, 
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to discover the solution ; as for instance, the sophisms 
of the heap and the liar.° But on this side the 
Scepticism of Cicero is very weakly supported. 

With greater diligence does he apply himself to 
the investigation of the elements of human thought 
which are furnished by sensation, both because he 
felt his own mind to be more strongly convinced by 
them, and because he posited it as in general 
certain that all human cognition commences with 
the senses. In this discussion he followed the New 
Academy, to which he had attached himself, and in 
the main his controversy is directed against the 
Stoics and Antiochus, who pretended that certamty 
might be deduced from the sensuous perception. His 
arguments against the Peripatetic view of the cer- 
tainty of knowledge are not, he admits, very 
forcible.°° So moderate is his doubt. Even the 
assertion of Epicurus, that every sensuous impression 
is valid and true, is briefly passed over with the 
remark, that it is refuted by the illusions of the 
senses.'*’ But as to the Stoics; if, as they admit, 
the senses sometimes deceive man, how is it pos- 
sible to distinguish true and false impressions ? 
The Stoics assume, indeed, that there are certain 
sensations which exhibit objects in their truth, such 
as could not arise from anything unreal, and 
these they make to be the criteria of truth. Cicero, 
however, adheres to the Academicians, who held 
that such impressions cannot be clearly shown to 
exist." For even though it should be admitted, 
what however cannot be proved, that there is not a 

8 Tb, 29, sqq. 1% Tb. ii, 35; de Fin. v. 26. 
ST Ac, ii, 25,. 1 Ib, 26, 35, 
IV. K 
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perfect identity of things, and that therefore the 
impressions of all things are, according to their 
several differences, different; yet, on the other 
hand, the apparent resemblance of things is so 
great, that we are often deceived by it, and cannot 
distinguish the objects. Now ifa deception of this 
kind be possible, perception becomes doubtful in 
every case, because it may happen to all equally.’” 
Cicero is here very skilful in fighting the Stoics 
with their own weapons. He urges, that even if it 
-be conceded that an individual, by art and exercise 
of his ingenuity, may arrive at a power of dis- 
cerning the nicest shades of difference, this only 
serves to prove more clearly the weakness of the 
senses, so long as they are not strengthened by the 
aid of art. When the Stoics advanced the possi- 
bility of apprehending a thing so accurately as to 
preclude the chance even of delusion, they ascribed 
this infallibility to the sage alone. This, therefore, 
is only another way of denying certainty to man in 
general ; for they are unable to point out who is 
or ever has been a perfect sage; they declare the 
whole world to be foolish, and consequently deny 
wisdom to the whole world.“ To such height of 
wisdom Cicero does not aspire; for he maintains 
that even the fool knows something, since he has a 
conviction of the truth of sensible phenomena, 


29° Tb, 126. Negas tantam similitudinem in rerum natura esse. Pugnas 
omnino, sed cum adversario facili. Ne sit sane, videri certe potest; fullet igitur 
sensum et si una fefellerit similitudo, dubia omnia reddiderit. 

#00 Tb. 27. . 

161 Tb. 47. In this among other passages, he says, nos enim defendimus etiam 
insipientem multa comprehendere. In other places, however, Cicero denies to 
men the power “ comprehendere.” Ib. 26. His phraseology is by no means fixed. 
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without, however, being able fully to place a reli- 
ance upon them. It is his opinion, that there are 
certain sensuous Impressions which, in consequence 
of their moving his senses strongly, man may con- 
fide in, although he cannot hold them to be per- 
fectly true.’ This is his theory of probability. 
He does not wish to eliminate the difference be- 
tween truth and falsehood. We have good reason 
to regard one thing as true, and to reject another 
as false; but there is no sure standard of truth and 
falsehood.'* He thus meets the objection, that the 
denial of all certainty by assuming its own truth 
implies a certainty, by maintaining that this 
position itself is at most only probable.“ And by 
a similar expedient he gets rid of the further ob- 
jection, that a doctrine which teaches that all things 
are uncertain is inconsistent with the wise conduct 
of life, for this, he argues, never looks beyond the 
probable, and most of the arts of life themselves 
admit that they are conversant about conjectures 
rather than science.'© He sees no other difference 
between his own view and that of the Dogmatists, 
than that while the latter doubt the truth of nothing 
which they act upon, he himself looks upon much 
as probable which yet he may well follow, without, 
however, venturing to assert its complete certainty.’ 


163 Tb, 20. Visa enim ista, cum acriter mentem sensumve pepulerunt, accipio, 
iisque interdum etiam assentior, nec percipio tamen. 

163 Tb. 34 fin.; de Nat. D.i. 5. Non enim sumus ii. quibus nihil verum 
esse videatur, sed ii. qui omnibus veris falsa quedam adjuncta esse dicamus, 
. tanta similitudine, ut in iis nulla insit certa judicandi et assentiendi nota, Ex 
quo existit illud, multa esse probabilia, quee quanquam non perciperentur, 
tamen quia visum haberent quendam insignem et illustrem, iis sapientis vita 
regeretur. De Off. i. 2. 

14 Ac. ii, 34, 48. 16 Tb, 31, 33. 16 Tb, 3, 
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Such a doctrine was well adapted to recommend itself 
to a man of the world, who, availing himself readily 
of the doctrines of philosophy, without thoroughly 
investigating the scientific grounds on which they 
rest, considered them simply as results of the 
general enlightenment, of the history of mankind, 
and of his own personal experience. It is manifest 
that this doctrine of probability deviates in some 
degree from that of the New Academy, at least in 
the form in which the latter was advanced by 
Carneades ; for the former does not labour to make 
out that all is equally probable and improbable, 
but holds one thing to be probable and another im- 
probable. Cicero himself acknowledges that in 
this point he had receded from the doctrine of his 
teachers. He confesses, indeed, that he is not bold 
enough to refute the Scepticism of the New Aca- 
demy upon ethical questions, but he expresses a 
wish to silence it.'” 

When we review the physical doctrines of Cicero, 
it is necessary to bear in mind that he regarded this 
part of philosophy in particular as most uncertain, 
and its subject matter as too sublime for the human 
mind to apprehend it with certainty. But even 
this very sublimity attracted him to physical inves- 
tigations, although with a -modest consciousness of 
human weakness. For it was a feature not only of 
his personal but also of his national character to be 
attracted by the great, the brilliant, and the sublime. 


7 De Legg. i. 13 fin. Perturbatricem autem harum omnium rerum aca- 
demiam, hanc ab Arcesila et Carneade recentem, exoremus, ut sileat, Nam s1 
invaserit in hc, que satis scite nobis instructa et composita videntur, nimias 
edet ruinas. Quam quidem ego placare cupio, submovere non audeo. 
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He compares the investigations into nature to a 
natural food of the human mind, which is not only 
agreeable but exalting, making it modest, and im- 
pressing it with a lowly but just appreciation of 
human life.’ Agreeably with this part of his 
character, his philosophical investigations for the 
most part engage in the sublimest objects of 
science which the Stoics had previously drawn into 
the domain of physics, such as the investigation into 
the divine nature, and its relation to the world, and 
the immortality of the human soul. Other phy- 
sical questions are either wholly passed over by 
him, or else but cursorily touched upon in an his- 
torical notice... It is thus that he treats not merely 
the inquiry into the elements, and especially the 
fifth element of Aristotle, but even the question of the 
relation between form and matter, notwithstanding 
the important bearing of it in all the earlier systems 
upon the idea of God. In the same hasty manner 
does he notice the opinions of the old Pythagorean 
and Ionian philosophy concerning the prime essence. 
This cursoriness with which Cicero discusses the 
fundamental principles of physics, in order to hasten 
to their results, has naturally influenced his view 
of the latter. A vague principle leads necessarily 
to vague consequences. Moreover, the results which 
Cicero drew from his doctrine of nature, and the 


1 Ac. ii, 41. Neque tamen istas questiones physicorum exterminandas 
puto, Est enim animorum ingeniorumque naturale quoddam quasi pabulum 
consideratio contemplatioque nature. Erigimur, elatiores fieri videmur, humana 
despicimus, cogitantesque supera atque ccelestia hec nostra ut exigua et minima 
contemnimus. Indagatio ipsa rerum tum maximarum, tum etiam occultissi- 
marum habet oblectationem. Si vero aliquid occurret, quod verisimile videatur, 
humanissima completur animus voluptate. De Fin. iv. 5 in. 
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view which he entertains of nature in general, lie 
so wide apart, that it is manifest in this part of his 
doctrine, that not scientific reasons but the personal 
bias and sentiments of the writer have ultimately 
led him to a conclusion which even the conscious- 
ness that its scientific basis was hardly tenable, 
could not repel. This would still more be the case 
in proportion as the decision itself strove, as we 
shall presently see, to combine the most contra- 
dictory elements. 

The points which he is most anxious to establish 
firmly, respect, in the main, the doctrines of God 
and the human soul. He was sensible of the in- 
fluence which the conviction of a divine, provi- 
dential care both of the good and the bad, and of 
the primary legislation of God in our soul, exercises 
on human conduct. Religious convictions appear 
highly important for the government of a state, and 
he therefore accedes to the position of Plato, that 
divine worship ought to be the first object of legis- 
lation to secure." These doctrines were further 
recommended to his attention by their suitableness 
to elevate man to a proper sense of his true dignity, 
which consists chiefly in this, that man alone, of all 
earthly animals, has the notion and a knowledge of 
God—that his reason is of a divine origin, being 
implanted in him as an immortal essence by 
God.’” For it is not the visible but perishable 
form of the body that constitutes the man, but his 
mind ; this it is that constitutes personality, and by 
it each person becomes as it were a god, moving 


16° De Legg. i. 7, 11; ii. 7. 170 Th, i, 8, 
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his own body in the same way that the supreme 
God moves the world.’ This illustration at once 
gives us to understand in what sense he conceived 
of the human soul. He would have it acknow- 
ledged to be a free and immortal essence, which 
exercises an independent power over the body, and 
consequently external things also: in short, an 
essence which is of a divine nature. 

But these opinions, however fondly Cicero may 
dwell upon them, are little supported, or rather 
called in question, by the principles of his philo- 
sophy. In the treatise ‘‘De Natura Deorum,” 
Cicero submits the doctrines of the Epicureans and 
Stoics alike to the sceptical objections of the Aca- 
demy ; and while he accuses the former of a covert 
atheism, he rejects as insufficient the arguments by 
which the latter prove the existence of the gods ; 
and ultimately concludes by representing the belief 
or disbelief of a divine being to be altogether de- 
pendent on the personal sentiments of individuals. 
But at the same time he does not scruple to avow 
for his own part a predilection for the opinions of 
the Stoics over the doubts of the Academy; and if 
he does not consider their arguments demonstrative, 
he yet claims for them the merit of probability.’” 
We must therefore condemn as unjust the doubt 
which has been raised against his own belief in a 

1 De Rep. vi. 24. Nec enim tu es, quem forma ista declarat, sed mens 
cujusque id est quisque, non ea figura, que digito monstrari potest. Deum te 
igitur ecito esse, si quidem deus est, qui viget, qui sentit, qui meminit, qui pro- 
videt, qui tam regit et moderatur et movet id corpus, cui prepositue est, quam 
hunc mundum ille princeps deus. Tusc. i. 22. 

173 De Nat. D. iii. 40 fin. Heec cum essent dicta, ita discessimus, ut 


Vellejo Cotte disputatio verior, mihi Balbi ad veritatis aimilitudinem videretur 
esse propensior. Cf. de Div. i. 5; ii. 72. 
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God or gods, drawn from his objections to the 
Stoical reasoning. We are disposed to think that, 
on the whole, he was of the opinion which he has 
put into the mouth of Cotta, that a man ought to 
believe in the religion of his fathers; but that phi- 
losophy, not contented with such traditional belief, 
demands a proof of the existence of the gods.'” 
The attempts of the Stoics to satisfy this demand, 
he considers so weak as to render doubtful a point 
which in itself is not so.’* In a certain sense he 
allows the demonstrative force of the Stoical argu- 
ments in general, and especially of that which was 
drawn from the general agreement of all nations 
and individuals.’ For although he questions the 
stringency of this argument likewise,” yet on the 
whole he is disposed to admit an afhnity between 
the divine and the human intellect as the basis of 
all that is great in human nature,'” and which in 
general reveals itself to man in the innate idea of a 
divinity. But there is one point particularly to be 
noticed in his objection to the reasoning of the 
Stoics, which, as it proceeds from his general view 
of nature, has, on that account, very great weight 
with him. Cicero is accustomed so to oppose the 
natural to the divine as to appear to admit, on the 
one hand, a natureless God, and on the other a 
godless nature. This contrariety was formed in his 


173 De Nat. D. iii. 2, 3. 

74 Tb. 4. Affers hec omnia argumenta, cur dii sint, remque mea sententia 
minime dubiam argumentando dubiam facis, Cf. ib. i. 1. 

178 He brings this frequently forward. Tusc.i. 13; de Legg. i.8. 

176 De Nat. D. iii. 4. Cf. i. 23. 

7 Tb. ii. 66. Nemo igitur vir magnus sine aliquo afflatu divino unquam 
fuit. Tusc. i. 26. 
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mind by his steady adherence to the general prin- 
ciple that nothing in nature is produced without a 
cause, but that all is effected by a constraining 
necessity of a series of causes in which no rational 
reflection or design can produce a change. By 
nature, accordingly, he understands a necessary 
but irrational development ; and to the Stoics, who 
seek to exhibit the regular events of the natural 
world as a development of divine and rational 
force, he objects, as a fair inference from their own 
principles, that fevers and other diseases which 
return at regular intervals, must be looked upon as 
strictly divine.’ To the inference from the order 
and beauty of the universe to the existence of a 
rational divine first cause, he opposes the view that 
all is reduced under eternal laws by the power of 
nature, according to the gravity and necessary 
motion of bodies, and confesses that his own mind 
wavers between the view of the Stoics and the doc- 
trine of Strato.’ 

Duly to estimate the weight which this view of 
nature necessarily had upon his mind, we must wait 
until we shall have examined his view of divinity. 
It is true, he sometimes admits the opinion, that 
man is unable to know what or of what kind God is, 
both because he eludes human sense, and the 
highest perfection of virtue which we are able to 
conceive cannot aptly be attributed to him ;'™ still it 

78 De Nat. D. iii. 10. He here also objects to the Stoics, that they neglected 
the opposition between reason and nature: quid enim sit melius, quid pres- 
stubilius, quid inter naturam et rationem intersit, non distinguitur. 

179 Tb. 11. Nature ista sunt, Balbe, natura non artificiose ambulantis, ut ait 
Zeno, quod quidem quale sit, jam videbimus, sed omnia cientis et agitantis 


motibus et mutationibus suis, &c. Ac. ii. 38. 
1% Tuse. i. 22. Nisi enim, quod nunquam vidimus, id, quale sit, intelligere 
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is impossible for him, as he does entertain the idea of 
God, not to form of it some particular conception so 
as to distinguish the idea of God from all others by 
some special characteristics. Of course, it is not to 
be expected that Cicero should have reduced these 
characteristics into a precise and scholastic formula: 
they are found scattered through his works, and 
expressed, moreover, with great reserve and inde- 
cision. In the first place, although, with the an- 
cients, he usually speaks of the divine generally, or 
of a plurality of gods, he acknowledges the neces- 
sity of assuming one supreme God as the creator, 
or at least as the ruler of all things.’ This su- 
preme God, he considers, in the second place, as a 
spirit which is free and remote from all mortal 
mixture, perceiving and moving all things, and 
endued with eternal motion in himself.’ This 
view of God, rests on the conviction which Cicero 
everywhere avows, of the affinity subsisting be- 
tween the human mind and the divinity, and also 
on his disposition generally, to consider God as the 
soul of the world, combining with this view that 
which is ascribed to Aristotle, that God is the re- 
motest sphere of the heavens, which contains in 
itself and regulates the motions of all the others.’ 
It is clear therefore, that when Cicero calls God a 
spirit, he is far from understanding thereby a purely 


poesumus, certe et deum ipsum et divinum animum corpore liberatum cogita- 
tione complecti non possumus. De Nat. D. iii. 15. 

™ Tuse, i. 28; de Legg. i. 7. 

1 Tusc. i, 27. Nec vero deus ipse, qui intelligitur a nobis, alio modo intel- 
ligi potest, nisi mens soluta quadam et libera, segregata ab omni concretione 
mortali, omnia sentiens et movens ipsaque predita motu sempiterno. 

1 De Rep. vi. 17, 24; Ac. i. 7. 
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intellectual or incorporeal essence. God and hig 
spiritual nature being once admitted, he leaves his 
readers at liberty to consider him either as fire, or 
air, or the ether,“ and generally we find him 
adopting the common opinion of his contemporaries, 
which was derived from the materialism of the 
Stoics, and represented the intellectual as nothing 
more than a special kind of the corporeal.'* With 
this conception of the divine mind, he naturally hesi- 
tated whether he ought not also to admit that the 
divine itself is, equally with all other things, subject 
to the universal and necessary laws of nature. For 
however accustomed he may be to regard the divine 
as the opposite of the natural, he nevertheless 
appears occasionally to look upon it as a natural 
entity, and therein even subjects it to the infinite 
series of causes and effects which he elsewhere 
declares to be irreconcilable with the freedom of 
the rational will.’ It is inconceivable how the 
doctrine of a divine providence could be reconciled 
with such views; and Cicero does not hesitate to 
avow that the proposition, that all has been wisely 
ordered by the gods, and that the good of man has 
been in all things provided for by them, is open to 
many and serious objections. When they gave 
reason to man, they must have known how danger- 
ous a weapon they were putting in his hands.'” 

1 Tusc. i. 26, 29. 

1% De Fin. iv. 5, 11. Cujuscanque enim modi animal constitueris, necesse 
est, etiam si id sine corpore sit, ut fingimus, tamen esse in animo 
quedam similia eorum, qua sunt in corpore. Thus Cicero invariably refers 
Aristotle’s doctrine concerning the fifth nature to the nature of the soul. 
Tusc. i. 10, 26. 


18+ De Fato 9, 10. He opposes the natural to the free will. 
“tT De Nat. D. iii. 27, 32, 33. 
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fren the Stoic, he says, would not assert that all 
things, even the most insignificant, equally indicate 
the care of the gods. It is only for the greater ones 
that they have cared, the little they despised." . 
Now as Cicero, even while he discovered in 
philosophy probable grounds at least for the belief 
in the existence of a divine power, evinced, at the 
same time, a great deference to the opposite view, 
which rejected such a belief; we might suppose 
that, agreeably to the general bent of his character, 
he would even on this account have attached him- 
self the more closely to the national religion. But 
it must be remembered that the religion professed 
by his own people, and by all others with whom 
he was acquainted, was of such a nature that it 
was impossible he could believe in it with perfect 
reliance. As an enlightened statesman he must 
have come to the conclusion that, however advan- 
tageous religion in general may be to a state, it is 
highly prejudicial that vice and evil should be 
worshipped as gods.’ On this ground he found it 
impossible to agree with the Stoics who adopted the 
popular faith with all its fables, to which they pre- 
tended to give a rational interpretation. On the 
contrary, as an enlightened and intelligent man of 
business, and possessed of no small share of wit, he 
openly evinces a disposition to turn into ridicule the 
absurd conceptions of the people and the fables of 
the poets, concerning the gods and divine things.'™ 
In this sceptical spirit he was but complying with 
- © Tb. ii. 66. Magna dii curant, parva negligunt. 


1 De Legg. ii. 11; de Nat. D. iii. 17. 
9 Particularly de Nat. D. iii. 15, sqq. 
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the general movement of mind in his age, which 
was already preparing the way for the final over- 
throw of paganism. With this prevailing tendency 
the treatise on Divinity agrees, in which Cicero 
expressly rejects a portion of the popular faith 
although in other places he briefly speaks of it as 
an institution politically useful.’ It is evident 
that he is disposed to view religion as a political 
engine which, however, in all probability has its 
foundation in a certain degree of truth; but to com- 
municate the truth simply and purely to the people 
he holds to be inexpedient, since with all the light 
of philosophy it had at best but worked on his own 
mind a weak and hesitating conviction. 

We have already noticed the close connection 
which in his opinion subsisted between the divine 
nature and the human soul, the latter being re- 
garded as a part of the divine in the world: and 
accordingly, all the doubts also, which beset his mind 
as to the nature of the gods, equally affect his view 
of the human soul. He by no means thinks it to 
be a pure, incorporeal substance, and asserts that it 
is vain to inquire into its nature, form, or seat; 
nevertheless he hazards the conjecture, that its seat 
may be either in the head, or perhaps in a peculiar 
matter distinct from the earthly elements.’ But 
however it ought to be thought of, this one point 
18 sure, that it does actually exist and exhibit 
itself by its action in the same way that God does in 


11 Particularly de Legg. ii. 13, where Cicero advances the opinion that the 
art of divination is perhaps lost. There cannot be a doubt what was the true 
opinion of Cicero. 

13 Tuse, i. 27, 28. 1b. 29. 
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his works. Asa portion of the divine and rational 
principle, Cicero is disposed to ascribe to it im- 
mortality ; and in support of this probability uses, 
with delight, all the arguments adduced by Plato,“ 
without, however, being fully convinced by them. 
For he recommends that implicit credence should 
not be given to them,’” and thereby in order to 
assure himself against the fear that death is an evil, 
he adopts the ambiguous conclusion which Socrates 
comes to in the Apology, that even in the case of 
the soul’s ceasing to exist at death, death cannot be 
an evil; for he who exists not, and has neither 
sense nor perception, cannot have any experience 
of evil. Even on this point we are disposed to 
hope the best of his own personal conviction; for 
the lofty moral views entertained by Cicero impelled 
him to take a worthy idea of the nature and des- 
tination of humanity, wherewith the conviction of 
the soul’s immortality is so closely interwoven.'” 
Accordingly, he spontaneously and frequently ex- 
presses his persuasion of the soul’s immortality in 
those works which were designed to be generally 
intelligible rather than philosophically accurate.'” 
Now among the arguments which in such works he 
adduces for a belief in the soul’s immortality, the 
leading one turns upon the common religious belief 
and the universal consent of all nations and ages.'*® 
On this point he might well agree with the ancestral 
faith of his countrymen, since he found it to be in 
unison with the opinion of the most eminent phi- 
losophers. Yet, even here he meets with difficulties 


1% Tb. 12, sqq. 198 Ib. 32, in. 1% De Legg, i. 22, 23. 
197 De Sen. 21, 9qq.; de Am. 3, 4. © Tusc, i, 12, eqq. 
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which repel his perfect assent, being unable, for 
instance, to regard the account of the punishments 
of the lower world in any other light than fables.’” 
It is only the possibility of greater happiness of the 
soul after death that admits of hope; he refuses to 
be terrified by the superstitious horrors which ren- 
der death terrible. 

Among the doctrines connected with the nature 
of the soul, that of free will was to Cicero’s mind 
of particular importance. It is at once conceivable 
that his predominant bias for the practical, would 
induce him to defend this doctrine against all objec- 
tions which might be derived from the supposition 
of an inflexible destiny: he accordingly expresses, in 
the strongest terms, a disposition to maintain it. 
He would rather admit that a proposition can be 
neither true nor false than that all is obedient to 
fate;*°' yet he hopes not to be driven to this ex- 
tremity :*? but how he avoided the difficulty we 
are unable to see, since unfortunately the MS. of his 
work on Fate is defective in the very place which 
probably contained his own views on the subject.” 
The way in which he has explained himself on the 
necessity of fate, and on freedom, does not, how- 
ever, afford much hope that he attained to a radical 
solution of the difficulty : it is true that he skilfully 
meets the objection that the freedom of the will 
would destroy the natural enchainment of cause 
and effect, by asserting that the free determination of 
the will is such, that although it is in a man’s own 

™® Tuse. i. 21. 


*° Hortens. ap. August. de Trin. xiv. 19. de Senect. 21, sqq. 
“l De Fato, 10. 7? Ib. 11, 16. ™3 Between the chapters 19 and 20. 
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power, and obeys him, it does not do so without a 
cause; but that there is a cause of the volition in 
the nature of the free will itself—that it is not abso- 
lutely without a cause, but merely without an out- 
ward and predisposing cause: ** and if, when he 
confesses that he is claiming no other liberty for 
the will than that which according to the Epicu- 
rean view belongs to the atoms, he may justly 
boast that he had no need, in order to defend the 
doctrine of free will, to have recourse to the Epi- 
curean assumption that atoms arbitrarily deviate 
from the perpendicular ;*”° still we hardly allow 
him the merit which he claims, of having success- 
fully resolved all objections against the question. 
For what is to be understood by his rejecting, in 
the case of free will, all external and antecedent 
causes, as if it were possible to entertain the idea of 
a free being apart from such antecedent and 
external causes? And who will concede to any 
nature a liberty which is irrespective and abso- 
lute? These are not objections which could be 
easily overlooked ; and we do not see how Cicero 
could have believed that he had satisfactorily esta- 
blished the freedom of the will, independent and in 
spite of the external enchainment of cause and effect. 
It would almost seem as if he had relied ultimately 
on the view that free will is indispensable to mo- 
rality, since an inflexible necessity would destroy all 


* Ib. 11. Motus enim voluntarius eam naturam in se ipse continet, ut sit 
in nostra potestate, nobis pareat, nec id sine causa; ejus enim rei causa ipea 
natura est. He seems to have borrowed his view from Carneades, to whose 
authority he here appeals. 

5 L.i; ib. 20. 
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responsibility,and praise or blame, reward or punish- 
ment, be equally unjust.” 

On a general review of these physical investiga- 
tions, it is plain that they are connected with his 
own moral convictions. When we treated of the 
features of his Scepticism in general, we observed 
that Cicero wavered between the Peripatetic and 
the Academic views of morals, but that he was 
opposed, as decidedly as it was possible for one of 
his frame of mind to be, to the Epicurean doctrine. 
It now remains for us to point out this fact in detail. 

As an objection of great force to the Epicurean 
doctrine, he urges the dignity of human nature. 
Nature, he argues, formed man for some higher 
object than for the merely sensuous pleasures and 
corporeal gratifications which alone the genuine 
Epicurean recommends. Even man’s natural 
self-love, he remarks, is not directed to pleasure ; 
for we love pleasure not for itself but for our own 
sakes.”” Science and virtue are in themselves a 
source of pleasure, and cannot be recommended 
simply as means to the attainment of corporeal 
gratifications. Nature has laid duties upon man; 
she has implanted in him, as a sign of his divine 
origin, a love of friends, of family, of country, of 
all mankind of which he isa member.”* In the 
presence of God, i. e. before his own divine mind, 
man irresistibly feels a reverence and respect.7” 
Nothing can be esteemed as good which does not 


™8 Ib. 12, 17. 27 De Fin. v. 11. 
20 De Fin. i. 7; ii. 24; De Leg. i. 7. 
20° De Off. iii. 16. Cum vero jurato sententia dicenda sit, meminerit deum 
se adhibere testem, id est, ut arbitror, mentem suam, qua nihil homini dedit deus 
ipee divinius, 
IV. 1 
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make its possessor good; Socrates, that genuine 
philosopher, was right in condemning those who 
were the first to draw a distinction between the 
useful and the good, which by nature are bound 
together.”° The sinful man punishes himself by the 
evil sentiments which he cherishes within his own 
mind ;”) duty is not to be discharged for the sake 
of any advantage that may possibly accrue, but the 
rewards of duty are to be sought in duty itself.” 
In these and like propositions Cicero attacks the 
pursuit of pleasure and selfishness of the Epicurean 
theory of morals, and avows his own aspirations for 
a purer morality. 

Nevertheless, he will not give in his adhesion to 
the Stoical theory, which acknowledges no other 
than moral good. Moderate pleasure, he says, is 
not to be condemned ;” pain even when it is 
endurable without necessarily disturbing the equa- 
nimity of the sage,”"* must yet be viewed as an evil, 
inasmuch simply as it hinders the practice of 
virtue.”° Virtue itself could not exist unless there 
were external good things, among which it is to 
make its choice, and a nature for virtue from which 
it proceeds, and which it labours to preserve and 
improve.”° The sage, therefore, cannot be happy 
without the aids of fortune.””” The position of the 
Stoics is intolerable, which declares that the sage 
alone is good, but that all other men are equally 
bad, and all transgressions equal; as if the good 


m0 Parad. i. ; De Off. ii. 8, ; iii. 3. 5. 311 De Off. iii. 8. 
3123 De Fin. ii. 22, 318 De Sen. 14. o'* Tuse. ii, 18, 
m5 Ibid. 13. ™ De Fin. iv. 15; v, 23, 24. 


nz Ibid. v. 26 ; Tusc, v. 25, 26. 
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things which are put in peril by their respective vices 
were of equal worth, and a distinction was not to be 
drawn between those who obstinately devote them- 
selves to ignorance and vice and deliberately do ill, 
and those who on a sudden impulse, which is usually 
but transitory, are carried away to wrong.” In this, 
and other points connected with it, Cicero attacks 
the Stoical doctrine, because it appears to him to be 
opposed to the practical wisdom which it was his 
object to attain to, since the sage for whom such 
precepts are applicable is nowhere to be found in 
the world, and consequently there is no one to 
whom good can be attributed, or of whom it can be 
demanded.”” On the other hand he gladly adopts 
the Stoical division of duties into middle and perfect, 
in order that by so doing he may, in some degree, set 
himself in unison with their doctrine, since its prin- 
ciples have probability at least in their favour. He 
admits it to be quite clear that the perfect sage 
alone can act perfectly well and perfectly perform 
his duty, but he states that his own purpose is to 
treat only of such imperfect duties as can be dis- 
charged by the ordinary upright man, who at most 
possesses a certain resemblance to the sage. In such 
a character there is a virtue, even though it may 
be in a very imperfect measure.™ 


7° De Fin. iv. 28; de Off. i. 8 fin. ; Cf. de Fin. iv. 20. 

™° De Am. 5. Sed hoc primum sentio, nisi in bonis amicitiam esse non 
posse ; neque id ad vivum rescco, ut illi, qui hac subtilius disserunt ; fortasse 
vere, sed ad communem utilitatem parum. Negant enim quemquam virum 
bonum esse, nisi sapientem. Sit ita sane. Sed cam sapientiam interpretantur, 
quam adhuc mortalis nemo est consecutus. Nos autem ea, qu@ sunt in usu 
Vitaque communi, non ea, qua ‘inguntur aut optantur, spectare debemus, The 
words “ fortasse vere ” reveal Cicero’s indecision, and explain how it was possible 
for him to speak differently on other occasions ; but we must follow that which 
he gives us to understand as his predominant opinion. 


#9 De Off. iii. 3, 4. > 
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The more Cicero departs from the Stoics, the 
more he approximates to the Peripatetic doctrine of 
morals, which while it maintains that corporeal and 
external advantages, when put into the scale against 
virtue, weigh nothing; and that therefore they 
ought not for a moment to be placed in the same 
rank with it, nevertheless, regard them as in them- 
selves of value to man.™ Health, property, 
honours, friends, country, appear to him worthy 
objects of desire, even though a man should not 
be able to rise to that rigour of virtue which regards 
all such things as unnecessary to happiness, and 
feels assured that, even within the bull of Phalaris, 
it should be able to find and maintain the ex- 
treme good. But as he did not fail to discover 
that the Peripatetics did not unhesitatingly ascribe 
this sustaining energy to virtue, Cicero felt it to 
be impossible to adhere in all points to their 
moral theory. Thus he occasionally complains of 
the laxity of the Peripatetics, as doing dishonour to 
the majesty of virtue. Moreover, as we previously 
remarked, he found it difficult to justify the pre- 
eminence which they gave to the theoretical over 
the practical. But his opposition was not confined 
to these points, but he even directly attacks the 
fundamental principle of the Aristotelian ethics, 
and expressly declares that he cannot assent to its 
definition of virtue. On the contrary, he agrees 
with the Stoics in regarding: the passions and 
emotions of the soul as vices; as he believes it to be 
his duty to labour after the highest courage, and 
that absolute self-command of the soul, which finds 
all its comfort in itself, he refuses to admit the idea 

™ De Fin. v, 28; de Off iii, 3, 
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that virtue can consist in the moderation of such 
states, and in a mean between too much and too 
little of the mental emotions.”” He demands how 
it can be possible to restrain or to moderate the 
passions when once room has been given to them in 
the mind. If the Peripatetics praised them as 
the motives to action and to every kind of practical 
virtue, he objects that in so doing the Peripatetics, 
after the manner of orators, did but adorn irrational 
matters with fine names, while the Stoics, on the 
other hand, who represented these passions as violent 
desires, opposed both to nature and to reason, gave 
things their right names.”* This remark coincides 
with all his speculations on the subject of virtue. 
For he agrees with Zeno in opposing the Peripa- 
tetic doctrine, that there is a real virtue of nature 
and of habit, and insisting that reason alone™® is 
the principle of virtue, and accordingly he denies 
that the virtues are really distinct from each other, 
and asserts that when they are so spoken of it is 
merely in compliance with ordinary language and 
the popular notions on the subject. By the pre- 
cept that man ought to live agreeably to nature, as 
understood by Cicero, it is not meant that the cor- 
poreal nature, which is the basis of human life, is to 
be neglected, but that the essential object of man’s 


73 Tusc. iv. 17. Quocirca mollis et enervata putanda est Peripateticorum 
ratio et oratio, qui perturbari animoe necesse esse dicunt, sed adhibent modum 
quendam, quem ultra progredi non oporteat. Modum tu adhibes vitio? &c. 

™3 Ibid. iv. 18; de Off. i, 25. ™ Tusc. iv. 19. qq. 

™5 Ac. i. 10. Quumque superiores (sc. Peripatetici) non omnem virtutem 
in ratione esse dicerent, sed quasdam virtutes natura aut more profectas, hic 
(sc. Zeno) omnes in ratione ponebat. In a non-ethical sense other kinds of 
virtue were also admitted. De Fin. v. 13. 
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pursuit-is inward perfection or virtue.” For in 


man’s nature the soul plays the chief part, and all 
must obey it; but in the soul the reason holds the 
first rank, as the part which is to be improved by 
human volition.” Whatever in the soul is formed 
by nature, must obey reason, as is evident from 
every one seeking to be able to give to himself a 
probable reason for all his moral actions. The desires, 
therefore, which belong to nature, must be in sub- 
jection to the reason.”° From these principles it 1s 
clear that Cicero makes the moral character of an 
action to be founded on reflection and reason, and 
that he consequently rejected in the consideration of 
morality, any dependence of the reason on the 
natural tendencies of the soul.” 

An attentive examination of the mode in which 
Cicero endeavours to combine the Stoical with the 
Peripatetic theory of morals, will convince us that he 
had formed on these subjects a peculiar view, which 
originated not so much in any scientific and rigorous 
connection of ideas, as in the natural and individual 
characteristics of the man. These prevented him 
from adhering entirely either to the Peripatetic or 
to the Stoical notion of good, and led him insensibly 
to form a different idea from either, of the proper 
end of human exertion. This will be distinctly 
manifest in the general ideas under which he 
conceived all morality. If the Greek philosophers 
had asserted that the beautiful alone is good, Cicero, 
on the contrary, influenced by the phraseology 
of his native tongue, maintains that the honour- 


8 Ac. i. 1; de Off. ii. 10. ™7 De Off. iii. 3. 
2 De Fin. v. 12. 72 Ibid. 13; de Off. i. 28, 29. 
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able alone is good,”° and holds that his own pro- 
position is identical with that of the Greeks. This 
is his usual language: for where we should speak 
of moral good, he speaks of the honourable, and 
simply shows that by the term honourable, nothing 
is to be understood but what is truly deserving of 
praise, even though it be not praised; in a word, 
virtue.“ Virtue is to his mind pre-eminently dis- 
tinguished from every thing else by the splendour 
of its worth.”? If he wishes to show how man is 
impelled by nature to pursue moral good, he ap- 
peals to the emulation displayed by the young, their 
competition with their fellows for pre-eminence, and 
to the labour and pains they willingly undergo for 
the sake of praise.” To the honourable, he opposes 
the base, as the evil which all men ought to avoid.™ 
True honour he makes to be equivalent with virtue ; 
he distinguishes it, it is true, from glory, but at the 
same time acknowledges that it has a resemblance 
to it.%° On this account he considers the resem- 
blance between the good and the becoming, to be so 
close as to justify him in placing the terms side by 
side as equivalent.”° A difference may perhaps be 
found between them, but it is such as hardly to 


7” The headinggof the first paradox is, Sri pdvov dyaOdv 1rd kadév. Quod 
honestum sit, id solum bonum esse, 

31 De Fin ii, 14. Honestum igitur id intelligimus, quod tale est, ut detracta 
omni utilitate sine ullis premiis fructibusque per se ipsum possit laudari. Ibid. 
15; de Off. i. 4 fin. Quod etiam si nobilitatum non sit, tamen honestum ait, 
quodque vere dicimus, etiam si a nullo laudetur, natura esse laudabile. De Fin. 
v. 21. Itaque omnis honos, omnis admiratio, omne studium ad virtutem et ad 
eas actiones, que virtuti sunt consentanee, refertur, eaque omnia, que aut ita 
geruntur, uno nomine honesta dicuntur. Ibid. 23, 

334 De Fin. v. 22 fin. De Fin. v. 22 in. 

a4 TL. 1; de OF. iii. 8, 35 De Fin. v. 24 in. 

2% De Fin. ii. 14. Quia decet, quia rectum, quia honestum est. 
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admit of being expressed in words.” The be- 
coming, is ever in close attendance on the good, and 
is evinced principally in the deference which in all 
our actions we show towards others, diligently seek- 
ing to obtain their good opinion, and to avoid 
whatever may give them offence.” Thus does the 
moral theory of Cicero strive after the approbation 
of men. Indeed, the very notion of the becoming, 
appropriately expresses this tendency of his moral 
precepts. In all points he demands, that due re- 
gard should be paid to the circumstances of life of 
the individual, his relation to others, and what is 
agreeable to them, and caleulated to win their 
applause.”° In these requisitions, Cicero mani- 
festly recedes from the severe tone of the Stoical 
ethics, which elevated the sage too high above his 
fellow-men to pay any regard to them. At the 
same time it is also strikingly apparent that his 
theory of morals was designed for the upper classes, 
by whom alone it was likely to be read, and that it 
has consequently been accommodated to their posi- 
tion and circumstances in life.*4° As he himself 
was passionately fond of glory, he sought to employ 
and recommend it as a powerful stimulus for good. 


37 De Off. i. 27. Qualis autem differentia sit honesti et decori, facilius in- 
telligi, quam explanari potest. 

™ De Off. i. 28. Adhibenda est igitur quedam reverentia adversus homines 
et optimi cujusqne et reliquorum. Nam negligere, quid de se quisque sentiat 
non solum arrogantis est, sed etiam omnino dissoluti. Est autem, quod differat 
in hominum ratione adhibenda inter justitiam et verecundiam. Justitie partes 
sunt non violare homines, verecundia non offendere, in quo maxime perspicitur 
vis decori. 

™ Ibid. 35. 

Cf. de Off. i. 42. The notes of Garve to his trauslation of the De 
Officiis throw much light on this subject. 
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He was unable to sympathise with the Grecian 
philosophers, who, as writing for the school, placed 
all pleasure in the retired life of scientific reflection, 
or in the self-sufficient independence of the sage. 
If Plato was of opinion that the sage would take no 
part in state affairs except of necessity, because he 
has higher objects of his own to pursue, Cicero 
taught, on the other hand, that the ruler of a state 
ought to be fed with glory, and the desire of dis- 
tinction animate him to laudable deeds.™' 

It will hardly be expected that we should give all 
the details of Cicero’s moral theory, for it presents 
but few and occasional traces of original thought, 
and on the whole is the result of observation rather 
than of any philosophical principle. His particular 
precepts are in general founded on the patriotic 
wish of the statesman to benefit his people and his 
contemporaries, and it would be vain to expect very 
strict rules for the regulation of life to be laid down 
by a man of the world. In this direction also his 
views of the honourable and the becoming naturally 
worked. It is true that the conduct which he en- 
joins is not limited to what the law simply demands ; 
on the contrary, a true spirit of morality leads him 
to forbid much that the laws neither prohibit nor 
punish.“* Indeed, he even goes so far as to ac- 
knowledge that a man ought not to look so much to 
the approbation of the multitude, as to the testi- 
mony of his own conscience; but that still he ought 

1 De Rep. v. 7. The fragment is not very clear, but its opposition to the 
theory of Plato is obvious. 
™2 De Fin. ii. 18; de Off. iii. 17. Relative to this point is his distinction 


between the lex nature and the jux civile. On this point cf. de Legg. 1.5; 
iii, 20 fin. But the contrariety is understood by Cicero in a variety of senses. 
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not to deviate far from the common walks of life, and 
from the circumstances which society may seem to 
demand, even though they should not be strictly 
reconcilable with morality.%* Thus he agreed with 
Panetius, that an advocate may justly lend his 
eloquence to an unjust cause; adding, however, the 
remark, that he was here speaking as a philosopher 
only, though at the same time he gladly availed him- 
self of the authority of the Stoics to justify an opinion 
which he himself had often enough acted upon.** 
Thus, too, he thinks, that what it would not be 
honourable to do in our own case we may justly 
undertake for the sake of a friend, on whose behalf 
also it would be right to depart, in a critical emer- 
gency, from the straight path of justice.“° His 
works are full of such rules of expediency, although 
in general he will not admit that the useful ever 
comes into collision with the moral. 

To the regard which Cicero paid to the results of 
experience and observation we must probably ascribe 
the fact, that he has insisted, to a greater degree 
than any other philosopher with whom we are ac- 
quainted, that due respect should in every matter be 
paid to the peculiar disposition of the individual. 
When he gives his opinions on the subject of the 
becoming, he expressly asserts the principle that in 
the conduct of life every one ought to look to his 


43 Tusc, ii. 26 fin, Nullum theatrum virtuti conscientia majus est. 

4 De Off. ii, 14. 

*5 De Am. 16. Qua in nostris rebus non satis honeete, in amicorum fiunt 
honestissime. Ib. 17, Ut etiam si qua fortuna acciderit, ut minus juste ami- 
corum voluntates adjuvande sint, in quibus eorum aut caput agatur aut fama, 
declinandum sit de via, modo ne summa turpitudo sequatur. 
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own nature ; which he does not regard as defective, 
or as conflicting in any degree with the universal 
nature of man. He does not even consider it as a 
direct limitation of nature, even while he admits 
that it may occasionally prevent a man from pur- 
suing a high and noble end, which is beyond his 
natural capacity, since there can be no moral obli- 
gation for an impracticable pursuit. On the con- 
trary, he simply holds that the natures of individual 
men may be distinguished from each other by 
peculiar characteristics, and that according to this 
difference, which has its foundation in nature, every 
one has his part in life to play, if he would follow a 
consistent course and avoid all ridiculous imitation.” 
This conclusion gives rise to the precept, that every 
one ought to choose a mode of life and vocation 
agreeable to his natural disposition ; that one will 
rightly devote himself to philosophy, another to 
war, a third to oratory, and others to such occupa- 
tions as they may severally deem to be becoming a 
free citizen. Blindly to follow a paternal profession, 
or to do a thing because it is the general fashion, is 
highly foolish.“” He admits, it is true, that external 
circumstances must influence in some degree the 
choice of a profession, but insists that individual cha- 
racter ought here to be of the greatest weight, since 
circumstances are more liable to change than 
nature, and consequently a plan of life adopted 
from a due regard to the latter will be more con- 
sistent than one accommodated to the former.?“® 
And thus he arrives at the view, that in the exten- 


™8 De Off. i. 31. “7 Th, 32, 33. 8 Ib, 33. 
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sive field of moral duty a multitude of particular 
paths may be traced out, of which one may be ap- 
propriately followed by one individual, and another 
by a second. When, however, he carries this view 
so far as to maintain that different individuals are 
calculated to shine in different virtues,“ he again 
falls off from the Stoics to adopt the Peripatetical 
doctrine ; a circumstance which affords an expla- 
nation of his having failed to see distinctly the 
difference between the choice of a profession and 
the choice of moral principles.” 

Of one who, like Cicero, had grown grey, and 
attained to the highest distinction, in public affairs, 
we might perhaps expect that he would have entered 
upon a philosophical investigation into the principles 
of government and law, in which his own expe- 
rience would have furnished him with much that 
was both novel and true. But we should remember 
that it requires one quality of mind to determine 
what in given circumstances is advisable and prac- 
ticable, and to devise the means of carrying it into 
execution, but another to induct general laws from 
given particulars. It should also be borne in mind, 
that many doubts would naturally suggest them- 
selves to the mind of a politician, who had not 
entirely withdrawn from public life, of the expe- 
diency of promulgating his own opinions of the ~ 
constitution of his country and its administration, 
and deter him from expressing openly and unre- 
servedly the peculiar, instructive, and valuable 


9 Ib. 32, 
* This is proved at length by Garve in the notes to his translation of the 


De Officiis, &c. p. 165, eqq. 
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conclusions which his long experience had enabled 
him to form. It is, therefore, with very little 
hope of information on these points that we take 
up Cicero’s two treatises, De Republica and De 
Legibus. And yet we cannot but feel surprise and 
disappointment when, after the promise he gives of 
a treatise on the Republic, which, as founded on the 
results of his own experience and the recorded 
opinions of earlier statesmen, should far surpass all 
similar works of the Greeks,” he yet reveals but 
few traces either of peculiar opinions, or of original 
and independent ideas upon the subject. The phi- 
losophical parts of these works are even more than 
usually weak. It is true that we only possess some 
fragments of the treatise on the Republic, but these 
are sufficient to enable us to judge of the philoso- 
phical character of the whole. He avows that his 
own is an imitation of Plato’s work on the same sub- 
ject, but on a larger basis; while his essay on the 
Laws was on the model of a similar treatise of the 
same philosopher. Many passages, indeed, are ap- 
parently based on the Platonic notion of justice ; 
nevertheless, on a closer examination of his work, 
it is evident that his idea of a state was not formed 
after the opinions of Plato, but after one which, origi- 
nally introduced by Aristotle but greatly modified 
by subsequent historians, was now, we may believe, 
pretty widely diffused. The changes which this 
opinion underwent in its general features may be 
learned from Polybius,*? with whom Cicero has in 


%1 De Rep. i. 22, 23. 
**? Polyb. vi. 5. We are referred to Polybius by Kihner also. (M. Tullii 
Ciceronis in hilosophiam ejusque partes merita. Hamb, 1825.) p. 264, 267, 
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common (which, however, he declares to be the 
peculiar novelty of his own work) attempted to 
develop the principles of political government by 
the instance of the Roman constitution.” But 
when he took the republic as a model,,” and sought 
to show by its progressive history what was the 
best basis for the foundation of a state, he but 
flattered the prejudices of his countrymen and his 
own patriotic spirit, more than one who despaired 
of the fortunes of his country could justify even to 
his own mind. Accordingly, he was not so blind a 
worshipper of the Roman constitution as not to find 
much to censure. He does perhaps paint it some- 
what in ideal colours, but still he owns much remains 
for the improving hand of statesmen. Thus we find 
him again, even in this domain of inquiry, distracted 
by conflicting tendencies, and it is manifest that 
this must have greatly increased his sceptical habit 
of thought. 

A few traits will be sufficient, if we bear in mind 
the earlier doctrines of the Greek philosophers on 
the subject, to make ourselves acquainted with his 
general views. Of the pure forms of polity he most 
disapproves of the democratic, because it does not 
concede to its more distinguished citizens any 


271. Yet Cicero seldom mentions Polybius, and only twice in the fragments 
of the De Republic, ii. 14 et iv. 3, but so that we are able to see that he had 
not omitted to peruse the parts of Polybius’ work which related to his subject. 
Two other passages, de Off, iii. 32, ad Att. xiii. 30, also belong to these parts 
ef. Polyb. vi. 58. Cicero mentions two Stoics who had treated at length of 
politica, Dion, a contemporary of Chrysippus (Diog. L. vii. 190, 192), unless the 
conjecture is correct which would substitute Diogene for Dione, and Panztius. 
De Legg. iii. 5,6. Cf. also Diog. L. vii. 131. 

*° De Rep. ii. 11, 30. 

™ Ib. i. 46; de Legg. i. 6; ii. 10. 
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superior degree of dignity ;*° but a monarchy is 
his favourite, which he compares to the rule of the 
one reason over the multitude of passions.”* But 
he observes that in all purer forms of polity, there 
is both generally a tendency to corruption, and also 
a peculiar fault in each. For in a monarchy 
the simple citizens are without a due share of true 
freedom, of common rights, and general deliber- 
ation. In an aristocracy, the same is the case with 
the majority ; while on the other hand the general 
equality of a democracy, which denies all distinc- 
tion even to its most illustrious citizens, is unjust ;?”’ 
on this account his ideal of a government is a 
mixed form in which all the three pure forms are 
combined.” This view he applies to the Roman 
polity, in which he finds all the three elements 
combined : the monarchical element in the authority 
of the consuls, the aristocratic in the senate, and the 
democratic in the share which the people, either 
directly or indirectly through the tribunes, had in 
the administration of the state. He also boasts of 
the magnitude of the Roman power in comparison 
with the petty states which Plato had for his 
model ; and justifies the sway of the Roman peo- 
ple over the conquered provinces, on the same prin- 
ciples that enable him with Plato and Aristotle to 
justify slavery.” In the same spirit of deference to 
what was actually existing in the Roman state, he 
approves of an elective rather than an hereditary 
monarchy,” and extols the prudence of their ances- 


*5 De Rep. i. 26, 27. 26 Ib, 38, 
7 Ib, 27, 28, 31. 28 Th, 29, 46. 
2 Ib, ii, 23, 82, 33. 300 11, 30; iii. 24, 25. 8) Ib, ii, 12. 
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tors in limiting the consular power to a year, in order 
that it might not be too strong for all others. But 
if with this general approbation of the Roman con- 
stitution, he yet found some particular institutions 
or customs to blame, these, nevertheless, are very 
unimportant. Thus he even finds reasons to cum- 
mend the tribunate, which had cost himself so dear, 
and maintains, that though it may contain much 
that is evil, it still is the source of this incalculable 
good—that it gave the people a guide which might 
be put down more easily than the unrestrained 
power of the multitude.” It is clear that his 
object is rather to restrain than to enlarge the power 
of the people. But he goes still further. The 
treatise De Legibus contains many passages, which 
advise that the semblance alone of liberty should be 
granted to the people, but in fact all real power be 
denied to it. He even approves of Plato's proposi- 
tion: That the authorities are on some occasions 
justified in deceiving the people. This advice 
was not thrown away ; but it was not to profit the 
elective authority of the consuls, as Cicero intended, 
but the stern domination of a Cesar. 

Our examination of the philosophy of Cicero 
may perhaps uppear to have been carried to a length 
disproportioned, both to the results which we have 
obtained by it, and to the object of our work. For 
properly, it does not indicate any progress of phi- 
losophy. Whatever we have advanced as the 
opinions of Cicero, is merely a repetition of earlier 
doctrines, with an attempt to adjust them to each 
other, and to accommodate them to the national 


™3 De Legg. iii. 10. * E. g. de Legg. iii. 12, 17. 
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character, in which both principles and consequences 
lose something of their scientific vigour. But even 
in this blunted form they worked, perhaps, the more 
efficiently in subsequent ages, which derived their 
civilization from the Latin literature. In this re- 
spect we may consider the philosophical writings 
of Cicero as the foundation, not merely of the sub- 
sequent Roman philosophy, but also, in part, of the 
philosophy of the Latin fathers of the Christian 
church in the middle ages, and even of the philo- 
sophy which was diffused after the revival of letters. 
If they have been little valued by profounder phi- 
losophers, they have, on the other hand, had a 
greater influence on the genera] enlightenment, 
and we ought never to forget what a powerful, 
although secret influence the general enlightenment 
exercises on the development of philosophy.** He 
therefore, who wishes to understand the history of 
philosophy, must turn his eye not only to what has 
been taught by the greatest philosophers, but must 
also attend to the manner in which the extreme 
conclusions of a vigorously developed philosophy 
are softened down, partly by mutual collision, and 
partly by the opinions which the enlightened ex- 
perience of practical men has raised to the form of 
general results; and how these modified conclusions 
leave ultimately to science on the whole a somewhat 
wavering, yet on some points decided view, which, 


** From such a point of view, Herbart in his treatise on the philosophy of 
Cicero, in the Konigsberger Archiv fur Philosophie u. s. w. Jahrg. 1811. 1. 
Stck. has recommended the writings of this author as a popular introduction to 
the study of philosophy. This essay is a neble composition, and contains 
much that is worthy of grave reflection. 

IV. uM 
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however, is well calculated to stimulate subsequent 
inquiry. We ought, therefore, to regard it as a piece 
of good fortune, when in these periods of transition 
we occasionally meet with such skilful expositors of 
the prevailing opinions, as Cicero was for those of 
his own age and country. 


CHAPTER III. 


PRACTICAL TENDENCY OF PHILOSOPHY—NEW 
CYNICS AND STOICS. 


Tue influence of the Roman character on the prac- 
tical tendency, is particularly noticeable in a series of 
philosophers, who, although they are usually ascribed 
to separate schools, so closely resemble each other in 
the nature of their labours, that it appears ill-advised 
to separate them in our notice. The mere circum- 
stance that the discourses and writings of some were 
in Greek, and of others in Latin; that the former 
was the vernacular tongue of some, and the latter 
of others, is of little importance in an age in which 
national peculiarities were being rapidly confounded. 
And as the truth is, that while a gradual develop- 
ment and diffusion of such doctrines is distinctly 
traceable, nothing like a regular succession of the dif- 
ferent schools can be discovered ; the order, therefore, 
which we propose to observe in this exposition is, 
to mention in the first place the less important 
undertakings of this kind, and then its more fully 
developed forms. Agreeably with this plan, the 
Stoics, under the Roman emperors, will form its 
close. 

As in our review of Cicero’s philosophy we found 
that among the Romans independence of thought 
was, for the most part, confined to making a selection 

wD 
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from the various doctrines of the Greek philosophers, 
so we meet with a similar phenomenon in the case of 
Sextius. Quintus Sextius lived at Rome in the times 
of Julius Cesar and Augutsus. A residence of his 
at Athens is also mentioned.’ Having a distaste for 
politics, he devoted himself to philosophy,’ and he 
founded a school at Rome, which appears to have 
attracted many disciples.* This school is expressly 
styled a new one,* even by those who acknowledged 
its pre-eminently Stoical character.’ But on account 
of the Pythagorean doctrines, which he unquestion- 
ably adopted, he was placed in that school also by 
many in later times. His works were written in 
Greek, but in a style which at once reveals a Roman 
spirit and Roman habits.° For these are manifestly 
seen in the prevailing object of his works, which 
was to improve the state of morals and to substitute 
for the morbid supineness of his contemporaries a 
more manly spirit. For although he did not 


1 Sen. Ep. 98; Plin. Hist. Nat. xviii. 28. 

* Sen. 1.1; Plut. de Prof. in Virt. 5. 

* Sen. Qu. Nat. vii. 32. In addition to his son and Sotion, rhetoricians and 
grammarians are named as his disciples, Suet. de Clar. Gramm. 18, where 
for Q. Septimii, we must probably read Q. Sextii, Sen. Controv. ii. Pref. cf. 
Ep. 40, 100; Quint, x. 1, 124. 

* Sen. Qu. Nat. vii. 32. in opposition to the Pythagorean school. 

© Sen. Ep. 64. 

* Sen. Ep. 59. Grecis verbia, Romanis moribus. Quest. Nat. vii. 32. 
Sextiorum nova et Romani roboris secta. The dispute whether the collection 
of sentences given by Th. Gale (Opusc. Mythol. Phys. et Eth. Amstel. 1688, 
p. 645—656,) is to be considered as a Latin translation of those of Sextius, or 
the work of some Christian, is of little importance to us. It appears, it is true, 
that the groundwork of them belongs to a certain Sextus, but whether he is our 
Sextius is doubtful, and there is evidently so much of Christian sentiments 
mixed up with the rest as to render it utterly useless as a source of history. 
The traces of Pythagoras to be discovered in it are very slight indeed. Cf. 
Orelli Opusc, Grecorum Veterum Sententiosa et Moralia, i. p. 14, #qq. 
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wholly neglect physics, yet it was only to his 
ethical treatises that any importance was ascribed. 
These manifestly enjoined a very rigorous practice 
of virtue. Virtue he depicts as truly great and 
sublime; yet he gives a hope to man that he may 
attain to such excellence, if he will but strive after 
it with right earnestness.’ Such earnestness is 
necessary ; for there are too many things to seduce 
man to luxury, effeminacy, and vice. Man’s life is 
one constant struggle; he ought incessantly to hold 
himself prepared.” Now the means which Sex- 
tius recommends for the attainment of virtue, are 
self-knowledge and temperance. He exhorts every 
one at the close of each day to examine himself 
as to the good he may have done, the vice he 
may have resisted, or the improvement he may 
have made.’ He recommends the passionate man to 
look at himself in a mirror during his paroxysm, 
and he will then perceive the hatefulness of anger.’ 
He advances, moreover, a precept which strongly 
savours of Pythagorean doctrines—he requires of 
the virtuous a total abstinence from animal food. 
But the reasons he gives, for such a practice are not 
Pythagorean, for he founds it on an opinion that 
variety of food is unhealthy and prejudicial to the 
body. It is also necessary to deprive luxury of its 
incentives, and men ought not to habituate them- 
selves to cruelty." These precepts bear a severe 
and rigorous character, and in agreement with their 

7 Plin. 1.:1. ® Sen. Ep. 59, 64. ® Sen. de Ira, iii. 36. 

© Ib. ii. 36. 

Sen. Ep. 108. But Sextius does not unconditionally forbid the use of 


animal food; he only declares it to be advisable to abstain from it. Orig. c. 
Cels, viii, 30; Sextii Sent. p. 648. 
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spirit, Sextius refused to accept the dignity of a 
senator. Seneca boasts of him as an example of old 
Roman habits; but it is not for the old political 
virtue of his nation, but for the severity and sanctity 
of his life, which led him to despise the duties of a 
citizen, in order to elevate the philosopher the more 
highly. 

His school appears to have been continued in a 
similar spirit by his son of the same name, and by 
Sotion of Alexandria. The latter, however, ap- 
proximated to the Pythagoreans, by using the doc- 
trine of the Metempsychosis as an argument for 
temperance and self-denial.’* Yet, as the teacher 
of Seneca, Sotion is a proof how greatly the Stoical 
doctrine was indebted to the school of the Sextii 
for its diffusion. 

The same direction was pursued by the Cynics 
of this time, who occasionally are confounded with 
the Stoics,"* and whose doctrines so greatly resem- 
bled those of the New Stoics, that the latter painted 
the picture of a true Cynic, as the model of a truly 
philosophical life." And in fact the later Cynics 
appear to owe their origin to the diffusion of Stoical 
principles of morals. As formerly, the Stoical phi- 
losophy resulted from the Cynical school, and derived 
its ethical rigour from it, but yet deviated from it, 
in order that by forming a doctrine of the grounds 
of all things, it might satisfy the requisitions of 


13 This is apparently proved by the Fragments which Stobeus has preserved 
for us from the work of Sotion on anger. They do not exhibit any originality. 

13 Sen. ep. 108. 

1 Thus Musonius is called a Cynic, Eunap. v. Soph. Prowm. p. 6. 

1S Arrian. Diss. Epict. iii. 22. 
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science ; so now, conversely, the Cynical doc- 
trines were naturally revived by the Stoical, when 
the latter had abandoned the more gencral scien- 
tific element, and confined themselves to merely 
practical exhortations to virtue. Now the New 
Cynics are not distinguished from the New Stoics 
otherwise than by their greater disposition to ex- 
travagance and extremes. This tendency led them 
to adopt much that was even positively bad, for 
which the corrupt character of the age afforded a 
rich aliment. With respect to philosophical de- 
velopment, the school of the New Cynics was of 
little importance, notwithstanding the number of 
its adherents, who were distinguished by a simple, 
not to say sordid, manner of living, by satirical 
mocking of the prevailing corruption of morals, and 
sometimes enforcing, by a propriety of life and man- 
ners, their exhortations to a simple and natural 
life. In the latter respect they have been not un- 
justly compared with the Christian monks. 

The first Cynic of this age that is known to us, 
is Demetrius, the friend of Thraseas Petus and of 
Seneca, who appears to have enjoyed a high repu- 
tation at Rome in the time of Nero and Vespasian.’°® 
The praises which have been lavished upon him, 
prove that he supported his contempt of all the 
outward advantages of life, by an inward indepen- 
dence and strength of mind, and boldly invited 
every visitation of the gods, and every blow of fate, 


1° Tac. Ann. xvi. 34; Hist. iv. 40; Suet. Vesp. 13; Sen. Ep. 62. In all 
probability the Cynic Demetrius whom Philostr. v. Apoll. iv. 25, mentions as 
living at Corinth, and as the teacher of the younger Menippus is the same as 
our Demetrius. 
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in order to display his courage and energy in his 
struggle with misfortune. It was thus that he 
sought to exhibit in his own person, a contrast to 
the moral supineness of his contemporaries.” As 
the disciples of Antisthenes regarded nothing but 
the establishing a simple rule of life, and despised 
the scientific rules of other philosophers; so did 
Demetrius extenuate the value of wisdom in gene- 
ral,'® especially despising a knowledge of physics, 
andcontented himself with simply inculcating such 
rules as might be useful for the conduct of life. It 
is better, he asserted, to hold fast to a few precepts 
of wisdom, which are of practical application, than 
to learn much, which not only has no reference to, 
but is wholly useless in practice. Man ought not 
to bewail the limits of human knowledge, for what- 
ever has a use beyond the mere gratification of 
curiosity is easily learned ; whatever is necessary 
for a good and happy life, has by nature herself 
been laid open, and is at the command of all. In 
this class of necessary knowledge he reckons these 
propositions : nothing is to be feared, and little to be 
hoped for, since the true treasures which every one 
ought to seek, may be found within himself; death 
is not an evil; man has little to fear from his fel- 
lows, and nothing from God ; the mind ought to be 
dedicated to virtue, which everywhere leads man 
along an even road ; men, as born for society, must 
look upon the world as their common habitation ; 


17 Sen. de Prov. 3,5 ; de Vita Beat. 18; Ep. 67; de Benef. vii. 8. Quem 
mihi videtur rerum natura nostris tulisse temporibus, ut ostenderet, nec illum 
a nobis cerrumpi, nec nos ab ullo corrigi posse. 

1” Sen. de Benef. vii. 8. Virum exacte (licet neget ipse) sapientiz. 
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that we ought to lay open our conscience to the 
gods, and always live as if we were observed by 
the eye of all men, for we ought to dread our own 
selves more than any other. All knowledge beyond 
this he regards as merely the amusement of our 
leisure.!® 

From the time of Demetrius, Cynics are more 
frequently mentioned. However, they seldom 
came forward as authors; most of them, like Deme- 
trius, seem to have made themselves remarkable by 
their lives, chiefly by their pursuit of independence, 
or their rejection of all social restraints, and by their 
expostulations and satire. Such was the character, 
for instance, of Demonax of Cyprus, who lived at 
Athens in the second century, and whose fame is 
preserved by a treatise of Lucius expressly devoted 
to him.” His exhortations to a moral life, which 
he supported by the example of his own con- 
duct, appears indeed to have proceeded from a phi- 
losophical view, in adopting which, however, he was 
hardly true to the old Cynical doctrine. For we 
are expressly told that he formed his philosophy 
by a combination of the opinions of several.” If, 


1° Ib. vii. 1. Plus prodease, si pauca preecepta sapientise teneas, sed illa in 
promptu tibi et in usu sint, quam si multa quidem didiceris, sed illa non habeas 
ad manum. Nec de malignitate natures queri possumus, quia nullius rei 
difficilis inventio eat, nisi cujus hic unus invente fructus est, invenisse.——si 
sociale animal et in commune genitus mundum ut unam omnium domum spec- 
tat et conscientiam suam diis aperuit semperque tanquam in publico vivit, si se 
magis veritus quam alios, subductus ille tempestatibus in solido ac sereno stetit, 
consummavit (scientiam utilem atque necessariam. Reliqua oblectamenta otii 
sunt. 

2 An opinion has occasionally been advanced that Lucian intended to paint 
in his Demonax the ideal of a Cynic ; but the sketch contains too many charac. 
teristic features to justify such an opinion. 

7 Luc. Demon. 5. 
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as we are told, he sought to reconcile Socrates with 
Diogenes and Aristophanes,” the attempt seems to 
indicate a very loose Eclecticism, but which, how- 
ever, may have been confined to a selection of the 
practical precepts of these philosophers. His Cyni- 
cal character of thought, therefore, rested chiefly on 
a wish to promote the self-sufficiency of the sage, 
and to raise him to an independence of all external 
advantages,” which, however, he did not, like other 
Cynics, disdain to enjoy. At all events, he 
frequently censured the extravagances of the sect 
to which he belonged.“ Of Demetrius, we see 
that he honoured the gods indeed, but yet sought to 
free himself and his disciples from all fear of them. 
This was an important point of the self-dependence 
which it was the object of the Cynics to attain to. 
In Demonax, however, this feature of the Cynical 
cast of view appears still more prominent; for, 
being accused of impiety, he defended himself in a 
manner that is far from concealing his contempt for 
the established worship.” And further, many ex- 
pressions of his have been adduced full of con- 
tempt for religious ceremonies, and denying even 
the immortality of the soul.” 

This tendency of the Cynical habit of thought 
to oppose the popular religion, is found in CEno- 
maus of Gadara, who lived in the time of Hadrian 
or somewhat later,” who was also distinguished 


2 Ib, 62. 3 Ib. 3, 4. 

* Ib. 19, 21, 48, 50. 3 Ib. 11. 

% Ib, 27, 32, 34, 66. 

27 The first according to Syncell. p. 349 ; the second according to Suid. s. v. 
Oivdépzaoc, who makes him but a little older than Porphyry. 
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a3 a writer.” The work of his most frequently 
quoted, is one in which he ridicules the oracles, 
and which was, in all probability, principally 
directed against the frauds and tricks of supersti- 
tion.” To judge from the extant fragments, 
CEnomaus carried to great length the Cynical habit 
of deriding what was generally regarded as holy, 
and their disregard of decency, beauty, and other 
external advantages. On the other hand, he 
preached repentance and reformation, and the 
emancipation of the soul from all idle prejudices, 
and in this spirit declared that true Cynicism was 
not to be confounded with a slavish adherence to 
the opinions of Antisthenes or Diogenes.” His at- 
tack on the oracles was founded principally on the 
ground that, as they imply predestination and a 
universal necessity, they are consequently destruc: 
tive of human liberty. But even the lowest animal 
possesses liberty; for vitality is the principle of 
motion. If man were not free he could do nothing 
of himself, and could not with justice be either 
praised or blamed. It is only bya free will that 
he can be good, and by it he may become the 
master of even his natural wants.** Thus we find 
even in this quarter, the question mooted, which 


™ A catalogue of his works in which, however, the best knawn to us are 
omitted, is to be found in Suid. |, 1. 

* According to Euseb. Pr. Ev. v. 18. the title appears to have been wpa 
Tonrwy, the title Kard ra» Xpnornpiwy probably belongs only to a portion of 
the entire work. [ulian. Orat. v. 209, ed. Spanh. 

® Tulian, Orat. vi. p. 187. 6 xumopodg otre ’AvrioPenopde tory obrs 
Avoyevtopéc. 

3) Euseb. Pr. Ev.vi. 7. ‘H é%oucia, ity npeic pév avroxpdropa rwy avay- 
catorarwy TiOéueOa, Theod. Gr. Aff. Cur. vi. p. 849, ed. Hal. 
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subsequently became the subject of profound philo- 
sophical investigation; and it is here associated 
with a controversy which shook the olden faith to 
its foundations, and thereby opened the way for a 
new cast both of thought and feeling. 

This notice of the extremes into which the Cynics 
of this period fell, far surpassing all that we have 
heard of their earlier school, is sufficiently ample. 
They are indeed so far instructive, as they show 
how the evil elements of society usually attach 
themselves to every species of extravagance. And 
in such elements the present age was far more 
abundant than that of the earlier Cynics.” But 
there is another connected with them deserving of 
notice, and this is, that the Cynical sect was the 
nucleus of a growing attachment to the enthusiasm fe 
of Oriental Mysticism, notwithstanding the counter- 
acting disposition evinced by those Cynics, whom 
we have already noticed by name, to oppose the 
national superstition. We find an early instance of 
this oriental tendency in Demetrius, so highly cele- 
brated in the time of Lucian for his magnanimous 
friendship, who at last, if the statement be deserving 
of credit, joined the Brahmins. But still stronger 
traces of it are found in the history of Peregrinus 
Proteus, as it is given us by Lucian.* There was 


™ Ridicule of the corrupt habits of the Cynics forms, it is well known, a 
principal portion of the works of Lucian. Asa specimen of such descriptions 
we may refer to the dialogue entitled Apawirat. 

53 Luc, Toxar. 27, sq. 34. 

™* This description cannot, it is true, pass for an historical document; never- 
theless, on the authority of Gell. viii. 3; xii. 11, we must allow that it is 
founded upon historical traits, and the whole description proves, that Lucian 
believed this direction to be generally followed by the Cynics of his time. 
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undoubtedly one point in which Cynicism was 
closely related to Oriental ideas; viz. the contempt | 
for all external good things, and of the occupations 
of life which are conversant about them ; and from 
this point the development of the Oriental philo-! 
sophy sprung up as it were naturally. But the 
extravagance of the Cynical rule of life appears to 
have brought the whole school into such disrepute 
that it gradually died away. It is true that in the 
fourth and fifth century Cynics are bcos onalyee 
mentioned, but it is only as passing phenomena, 
which cannot be taken as furnishing a characteristic 
of the times. But of all the sects at Rome whose 
views of philosophy were pre-eminently practical, 
no one enjoyed a more lasting consideration than 
that of the Stoics. This, perhaps, was in some 
measure to be accounted for by the Roman love of 
political freedom, which passion alone kept alive 
more generous sentiments in their minds. To 
the later Romans, yet animated with a love of 
freedom, the example of the younger Cato shone 
forth as a brilliant model, to whose ideas and philoso- 
phy they ought toconform. The ill will with which 
the more tyrannical of the emperors viewed their 
doctrine could not suppress it; it had its martyrs, 
a Caius Julius, a Thraseus Petus, an Helvidius 
Priscus, whose sufferings and death ennobled their 
philosophy. 

At Rome, moreover, there were never wanting 
teachers of this philosophy, of whom, however, we 
shall only mention Athenodorus of Tarsus,® teacher 


*5 In consequence of this individual being frequently confounded with 
others of the same name, and especially Athenodorus Cordylion of Tarsus, the 
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of Augustus, and Attalus, who taught at Rome 
under Tiberius,** and had Seneca for his disciple. 
This disciple, however, deserves a fuller notice. 

Mf. Anneus Seneca was born at Corduba in 
Spain, son of a Roman knight who by his forensic 
eloquence had risen to distinction, and in the time 
of Augustus took up his residence at Rome. At 
this date Seneca was very young. He was intended 
for the profession of an advocate by his father, 
against whose will he zealously embraced the study 
of philosophy, and, after the precepts of the Stoics 
Attalus and Sotion, exercised himself in strict self- 
denial, for which in later times, when he took a 
part in public life, he thought it good to relax a 
little.” His fortune and fate perhaps have con- 
tributed no less than his writings to the reputation 
which he enjoys. Banished by Claudius, he was 
recalled by Agrippina, and appointed teacher of 
Nero, whom in the commencement of his reign he 
completely ruled, and whose violent and dissolute 
temper he laboured for many years, though not 
always with success, to temper and control. Such 
an appointment, in a court familiar with every vice, 
was too ambiguous not to cast an unfavourable shade 
on the character of Seneca, especially as he made 
it the means of acquiring immense wealth, and lived 
in the height of splendour and power, at the very 
time when he did not cease to claim credit for a 
Stoical contempt for all the good things of life in 


president of the library at Pergamus, and teacher of Cato of Utica, it is im- 
poesible to give a very accurate account of his literary activity. But that he 
also wrote on philosophical subjects is clear from Cic. de Div. iii. 7. 

% Sen. Ep. 108; Suasor. 2. 7 Ep. 108; cf. cons. ad Helv. 16. 
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the finest flowers of an elaborate eloquence.” 
Nevertheless, his death has shed a softer light over 
the ambiguity of his conduct, and has hindered 
even stern judges from subjecting him to all the 
rigour of their censure. For Seneca did not escape 
the sanguinary cruelty of his imperial scholar; and 
having received a command to prepare for death, 
he contemplated its approach with calmness and 
fortitude, and sought by his last moments to attest 
the truth of the doctrines which he had avowed in 
life. To see in these moments of fortitude nothing 
but the dexterity of a skilful actor, appears to us to 
fall short of the measure of human charity. 

But however Seneca may have conducted himself 
in the last moments of his existence, nothing shall 
deter us from imputing to the philosophical writings 
which he has left behind him, an extravagance 
which only too often transcends the limits of natural 
feeling and real conviction. His style has been 
justly censured for a brilliancy little suited to his 
subject, as displaying wit oftener than good sense ; 
nevertheless, it is perfectly agreeable to the cha- 
racter of his ideas, and to the object he had in 


* The contradiction between the theory and practice of Seneca has frequently 
been the subject of severe censure. See especially Dio Cass. lxi. 10. But 
Tacitus paints in a milder light the public character of Seneca, and in such it 
naturally appears if we contrast it with the madness of Nero, and the general 
corruption of political men at this date. Tacitus, however, is very far from 
exempting Seneca from the charge of flattery, and all the mean and little arts 
of a courtier. Cf. especially Ann. xiii, 3; xiv. 2, 7. Indeed the letters of 
Seneca furnish ample proof that he did not possess that firmness of mind 
which was indispensable to the profession of the Stoical philosophy in such an 
age. His Consolatio ad Polybium speaks strongly against him on this head. 
Against the reproaches which were made against him on account of his wealth, 
he defcnds himself, de Vita Beata, 21, sqq. 
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view. He would in vain disown the school of ora- 
tory in which he was formed; it is with him of 
little moment to convince, provided that he can 
dazzle and surprise by pointed antitheses and the 
elaborate ornament of his diction. For this pur- 
pose he is ever labouring to give some practical 
tule of lifein a terse and pregnant form, with 
which every one of a long series of letters is closed, 
in order that, as the writer retires, he may be fol- 
lowed by the admiring plaudits of his reader.” 
Accordingly, he declares that a flowing, calmly 
advancing style is unsuited to philosophy,” although 
he could not fail to see that such elaborate care to 
throw out, as it were, in relief some pointed propo- 
sition, is a fault of composition; for he lays down 
the rule, that in correct writing each part should 
agree with the rest, and nothing by its especial 
brilliancy exclusively attract the eye to itself. But 
this rule he so misunderstands as to think that 
every sentence throughout should glitter ;*' and 
hence that overloading of ornament which makes 
his style so uniform. As we formerly observed in 
general, that the tendency of the Roman mind 
to the great and sublime assorted well with this 
rhetorical mode of treating the sciences, we must 
allow that Seneca’s opinions of a correct style were 
not inconsistent with the Roman character; they 
are but its extreme and corrupt fruits. The sub- 


™* The first letters of Seneca, almost without exception, close in this manner 
with some sentence from the writings of Epicurus, He says himself: Sed jam 
finem epistole faciam, si illi signum suum impressero, id est aliquam magnifi- 
cam vocem perferendam ad te mandavero. Ep. 13, 

© Ep. 40. 41 Ep. 33. 
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lime has been replaced by inflation, and gran- 
deur degenerated into exaggeration. Of such ex- 
aggeration the precepts of Seneca are full; full, 
not merely of such unqualified dogmas as might 
easily grow out of the Stoical theory of ethics, but 
also of such as could only have flowed from a 
wish, by pronouncing such decided opinions, to 
gain credit for noble sentiments. It is not pos- 
sible to overlook this bad taste in those passages 
where Seneca defies fortune, and challenges her 
to combat with himself. He is prepared; he 
only wants the opportunity of proving his strength 
and displaying his virtue“? Whien he praises 
friendship he is not content with conceding to it the 
merit that it makes every good possession still 
more valuable; but he must maintain that without 
a friend, no good, however great, is even agreeable ; 
even wisdom herself has no charms for him if she 
must be enjoyed alone.“* And then how incon- 
sistent is the declaration which he presently makes, 
that whoever is a friend to himself can never be 
alone. When, however, he is praising wisdom, his 
words again assume a different tone. The sage is 
all-sufficient for himself; he is in want of nothing 
besides ; if he is alone, he lives as Jupiter will when 
the world has ceased to be.*‘ Nay, he is not 
satisfied with setting the sage on a level with the 
gods; he is even superior to them ; they are wise by 
the gift of their nature, he by his own; they are free 

“2 Ep. 64. 

43 Ep. 6. Sicum hac exceptione detur sapientia, ut illam inclusam habeam, 


non enunciem, rejiciam. Nullius boni sine socio jucunda possessio est. 
“* Ep. 9. 


IV. N 
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from suffering, but he is indifferent to it.“ Thus he 
scarcely refrains from any self-contradiction, so long 
as he may set in the brightest light the precept 
which for the moment he is anxious to enforce. 
Thus, in order to recommend the profitable employ- 
ment of time, he does not scruple to say, All is 
strange to us, time alone is our own.“ 

From the above particulars, it will be clear that 
Seneca gave his chief attention to the matters of 
morals. Nevertheless, they did not engage him 
exclusively, for physics also occupied him in some 
degree, but logic he almost wholly neglected. The 
opinions which he advances on the mutual relations 
of the three parts of philosophy, and of the impor- 
tance of philosophy in general, are worthy of notice, 
as they serve to indicate the tendency of Roman 
ideas generally, and his own sentiments also. 
Throughout the philosophy of Seneca, it is ap- 
parent that however strictly he may have been 
formed in the study, he invariably assumes the 
character of a man of the world, and seeks therein 
to rise superior to the prejudices of the school. This 
gives him a certain resemblance to Cicero, with 
whose views his own frequently coincide so closely 
that the influence which that model of eloquence 
exercised on the mind of the Stoic is obvious. He 
dissuades men from seeking to gain the name of 
philosophers by assuming a particular dress or mode 
of life; the name of philosophy, he says, is already 
sufficiently odious wherever it is not recommended 

“5 De Prov. 6; Ep. 53. Est aliquid, quo sapiens antecedat deum; ille 


nature beneficio non timet, suo sapiens. 
8 Ep. 1. 
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by moderation. Rudeness of manners, and filthi- 
ness in food or dress, ought to be avoided; no 
contempt for riches ought to be shown, but in all 
things man should proceed with due measure.*” But 
a fondness for the captious disputes of philoso- 
phers he particularly reproves; the first thing to be 
studied, is, how to live and how to die ;“* and every 
part of philosophy must be brought to bear upon 
morality.“ By this position, Seneca does not in- 
tend, it is true, absolutely to reject logic and 
physics, but yet, in the same manner as Cicero, he 
makes them entirely subordinate to ethics. Perhaps, 
however, Seneca goes further than Cicero in one 
respect, while on another he is drawn from following 
him by the inffuence of his school. He goes further, 
in giving a wider extent to what Cicero calls the 
captious and idle subtilties of philosophy. Among 
these he expressly names Dialectic, which is occu- 
pied in the detection of false arguments.” Even 
though he adopts the Stoical division of philosophy 
into Logic, Physics, and Ethics, it is nevertheless 
clear from his description of Logic, that he does not 
distinguish between Logic and Dialectic, and there- 
fore must have regarded the former also as idle and 
superfluous.” Accordingly we do not meet in his 
works with any investigations into the criteria, and 
the discovery of truth. But he does not stop even 
here: on the contrary, his zeal to attain to a science 
at once simple, and adapted to the merely practical 
end of moral purity, carries him to the length of 
47 Ep. 5. * Ep. 45. 4® Ep. 89. ” Ep. 45, 49, 82. 


5! Ep. 89. Proprietates verborum exigit et structuram et argumentationes, 
ne pro vero falsa surrepant. 
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denying the utility of the liberal sciences and of 
philosophical physics also, so far at least as they do 
not bear upon moral questions. In his zeal he 
allows opinions to escape him which can scarcely be 
reconciled with a scientific range of ideas. To 
desire, e.g., to know more than is necessary, belongs 
to Immoderation ; such knowledge serves only to en- 
gender pride, and the desire of it is but a part of the 
prevailing luxury.” Against the utility of physics, 
or the investigation into the supreme cause of all 
things, he adopts the remark of Cicero, which 
he advances, without any attempt at proof, as an 
admitted verity, that on those points man must be 
content with the probable; since to arrive ata right 
understanding of these things is as far beyond 
human power as is the cognition of truth itself.” 
All that he is willing to admit, and here also he 
speaks on the authority of Cicero, is, that investi- 
gations of this kind may perhaps be not without 
their use as exercises of the mind, and as calcu- 
lated to raise it above the sensible, and as admitting 
also of a moral application, since they enforce the 
truth that the soul ought to regulate the body, as 
God rules matter.“ No one can fail to see that in 
all these points Seneca widely deviated from the 
opinions of the old Stoical sect ; frequently, indeed, 
he expressly contradicts some of its most special 


8? Ep. 88. Plus scire velle, quam sit satis, intemperantie genus est. Ep. 
106 fin. Non faciunt bonos ista, sed doctos. Apertior res est sapere, imo sim- 
plicior. Paucis opus est ad mentem bonam litteris. Sed nos ut cetera in 
supervacuum diffundimus, ita philosophiam ipsam. Quemadmodum omnium 
rerum, sic litterarum quoque intemperantia laboramus ; non vit#, sed schole 
discimus. 

» Ep. 65. %* E. 1; Ep. 117. 
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principles, and censures it as fostering unprofitable 
and subtle disquisitions.°° He wishes to keep him- 
self free from ses to swear after 
the words of’any master; he wilk.use the good 
wherever hé may find it, either with 4 Zeno or an 
Epicurus f he belongs to no one, but is cofgmon to all: 
the earligr teachers had investigated, no§ exhausted 
philosophy ; he, too, will inquire, and pérhaps will 
be bold qnough to confide a little in his/own judg- 
ment.°° \n this manner does he hope fo free him- 
self from \he school, and to a for life. 
But he trustad too much to his o powers when 
he hoped to eqral | the success of” Cicero in such a 


pave able to mould with 
















he entérs upon any deeper question 
manifest that he is indebted to the s 
the whole‘of his ideas.. He prete 
despise the Subtle distinctions the Stoics; but if 
so, why does he” em? Why does he 
explain them to'us or r his friendsg®" It is difficult to 
free him from the reproach of takiyg a pride in his 
acquaintgnce with all the ‘echnical of the school. 
If he had been in earnest in the contetgpt which he 


s, it is true, to 


e 4 
5 E. g.f Ep. 113, 117. Among these I notice the deviation of his opinions 
concerning the comets, which, however, evinces the correctnghs of his judgment. 
Quest. Nat vii. 19, sqq. ; 
54 Ep. 1% 16, 45; de Vita Beata, 3. 7 Bg. Ep. 113. 
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expressed for all knowledge which did not bear 
immediately upon the conduct of life, we should 
find it difficult to explain his object in writing in 
his old age seven books on Natural Phenomena, 
which he dedicated to the same Lucilius as he in- 
scribed his Moral Treatises, and which being mostly 
meteorological, have assuredly little reference to 
practice. In these, however, he appears entirely 
to have forgotten his boasted simplicity of phi- 
losophy, his independence of all school, and bitterly 
complains that the schools of philosophy stood 
empty when so much still remained to be discovered, 
and that even old discoveries had been lost or 
forgotten.** And so little does he appear to remem- 
ber that he had elsewhere denied the value of 
natural science, except so far as it had influence on 
the improvement of manners, that, in perfect con- 
formity, it is true, with the doctrines of his school, 
he eulogizes physiology as the chief of physical 
sciences, on the ground that it is occupied with the 
investigation into the divine nature. It stands, he 
says, in the same relation to the other parts of 
philosophy, that philosophy in general does to the 
liberal sciences; it is as far above ethics, as the 
divine is above the human; if man does not pene- 
trate into the profound subjects of natural science, 
it is as well he might never have been born; virtue 
is undoubtedly a matter of the highest and gravest 
interest, but merely so far as it emancipates the 
mind from the corporeal, and prepares it for the 
cognition of heavenly things.°° When we read 


” Quest. Nat. vii. fin. 
»* Quast. Nat. i. Pref. Nisi ad hec admitterer, non fuerat nasci,——— 
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such opinions, it is difficult to believe that the same 
person is still writing. This inconsistency is not to 
be explained simply by Seneca’s persuasion that at 
all times the particular subject that he:may happen 
to treat of ought to be extolled above all others, but 
in some degree also by the fact that Cicero had ad- 
vanced a somewhat similar opinion; Seneca, how- 
ever, has omitted to add with Cicero, that although 
the doctrine of the divine is the most beautiful 
and the most sublime truth that man ean contem- 
plate, yet the cognition of what is human is nearer 
and more appropriate to him. 

But our astonishment at such rhetorical encomiums 
of physical speculations, greatly increases as we 
observe how little applicable they are to the parti- 
cular topics which Seneca selected for investiga- 
tion. For in these Seneca does not treat of the 
supreme cause of nature, but merely of the stars, 
the elements, and natural phenomena. Whatever 
he has to say on these subjects, is merely the result 
of reflection on the observations of experience which 
lay before him, and which he estimates by the 
standard of the general ideas of the Stoics. Of 
philosophy they contain absolutely nothing. What 
were his thoughts therefore on this head, must be 
traced in his moral treatises. But from the speci- 
men we have given of his mode of handling philo- 
sophical questions, no one will expect to glean even 
from these much of a very decided character. After 
the Stoics, he distinguishes two kinds of moral 


Virtus enim, quam affectamus, magnifica est, non quia per se beatum est 
malo caruisse, sed quia animum laxat ac preeparat ad cognitionem celestium, dig- 
numque efficit, qui in consortium deo veniat, 
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doctrines, the one being engaged about the general 
principles of conduct, the other laying down rules 
for special cases.” He attempts to prove that both 
are equally necessary ; but the latter is most to his 
own taste. He remarks that it is not enough to 
know generally what may be right and according 
to nature, but man must enter into nice discrimina- 
tions of special circumstances, in order to have a 
rule of action ready for every possible emergency. 
It 1s useful, therefore, frequently to ask one’s self, 
what ought, in this or that, case to be done. It 
is with this part of ethics that Seneca is almost 
exclusively engaged, and he therefore highly extols 
those brief maxims which come home at once to 
the heart, and attract it to good, and do not allow 
us to ask for further reasons for trusting to them, so 
evidently does their truth shine upon the soul.” 
Such a method of treating the question of morals 
precludes almost all hope, either of method in inves- 
tigation, or of a precise determination of the limits 
within which alone each principle maintains its 
validity. It gives room for the frequent repetition 
of the same precept, in order that it may be im- 
pressed more indelibly on the memory. Now what 
we have to remark on the character of his moral 
doctrine, is confined to a few general principles, 
which indicate his mode of apprehending the 
Stoical ethics. In general, it is undeniable that 
all his moral requisitions are tempered with mode- 
ration. He follows, it is true, the Stoical custom 
of delineating the character of the sage as an ideal ; 
but at the same time he is conscious of his own 


* Ep. 94, 95. S| Ep. 94 
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weakness ; he numbers himself with those who are 
merely on the road to good, as indeed all men are ; 
he may be justified in urging them to assimilate 
themselves to the gods, but human and mortal 
nature in general, only admits of this assimilation 
in a certain degree,” and, in particular, each indivi- 
dual has his own faults which wisdom may diminish, 
but never eradicate.” He, therefore, declares it to 
be but just, in judging the transgressor, to call to 
mind one’s own weakness ;“ and he labours to pro- 
mote a general love of mankind, by insisting on 
the due remembrance of the maxim, I am a man, 
and I consider nothing human to be indifferent to 
myself. However, he is unable exactly to recon- 
cile this moderation with his Stoical principles. 
Thus he will not admit, that it is justly objected to 
the Stoics that they exact too much of men when 
they require that they should emancipate them- 
selves from all mental emotions, for it is only our 
weakness that still clings to them ; we fight for them 
because we love them ; because we are not willing 
to abandon them, we allege that it is impossible to 
get rid of them.” Indeed he even goesfurther. In 
order to excite men to virtue, he refuses to remit 
the rigour of the Stoical maxim, that the supreme 
good—the end of human life—is really attainable. 
In man a god resides, a perfect reason ; it is our 


*2 De Benef. i. 1. Hos (sc. deos) sequamur duces, quantum humana imbe- 
cillitas patitur. Ep. 57. Quedam enim, mi Lucili, nulla virtus effugere 
potest ; admonet illam natura mortalitatis sue. The sage is here intended. 

Ss Ep. 11. Nulla enim sapientia naturalia corporis aut animi vitia ponun- 
tur ; quidquid infixum et ingenitum est, lenitur arte, non vincitur. 

* De ira i. 14. ** Ep. 95. 

“& Ep. 116. Nolle in causa est, non posse pretenditur. 
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nature. If only we will devote ourselves entirely 
to virtue, what can be wanting to our success? It 
is a very easy matter to follow nature ; and it only 
becomes difficult through the universal folly of 
mankind.” Yet in spite of all these assertions of 
Seneca, one.can scarcely believe that this virtue, 
this perfect innocency of life, is so very easily 
acquired ; for in other passages, even Seneca him- 
self does not seem to regard it as free from all 
difficulty. He evidently supposes that there is a 
tendency in man’s nature to the madness of vice, 
since he is driven to confess, that even after a 
destruction and renovation of the world, the new 
race of men will soon lose its innocence. More- 
over, he declares, that virtue is difficult, and not to 
be attained without the aid of education, while vice 
is learned without a master.™ 

There is yet a point of Seneca’s doctrine which 
we must not wholly omit to mention. His pious 
and religious sentiments have been the theme of 
frequent praise, and in fact, his exhortations to 
virtue are generally based on a respect to the divine 
laws, divine providence, and the God who rules 
within man. And again, whenever he appeals to 
the example of great and exalted men, he considers 
them as the best proof of the presence of a divine 
mind in the world. A _ reverence, a child-like 
love, of the gods ought in this life to be our guide, 


* Ep. 41. Animus et ratio in animo perfecta. Quid est autem, quod ab 
illo ratio hee exigit? Rem facillimam: secundum naturam suam vivere ; sed 
hanc difficilem facit communis insania ; 

* Quest. Nat. iii. 30. fin. Sed illis quoque innocentia non durabit, nisi dum 
novisunt. Cito nequitia subrepit; virtus difficilis inventu est; rectorem du- 
cemque desiderat ; etiam sine magistro vitia discuntur. 
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and teach us to regard the accidents of life as 
gracious dispensations of the gods.” That these 
precepts are not wholly conceived in the spirit of 
the ancient Stoics will, perhaps, appear to many to 
be a merit. Seneca is very far from defending the 
fables of the olden religion, by giving them, after 
the manner of his sect, a philosophical interpreta- 
tion: on the contrary, he composed a work against 
the superstitions of the old religion, in which he 
attacked not only the foreign rites, which in his day 
found admission into Rome, but also the Roman 
ceremonies themselves. It was only on the plea of 
a long prevailing custom, that he wished them to 
be spared.”” In this feeling he agreed with all the 
enlightened Romans of his day. The religion 
which he recommended, was simply a veneration 
of the divine power, which is revealed in the uni- 
verse, and in man as the intellectual and anima- 
ting principle; but he condemns the religious 
practices of the people—all supplication to the gods, 
and uplifting of the hands to heaven.” Seneca affords 
an unquestionable proof, that the ancient patriotic 
sentiment which formerly expressed itself in vene- 
ration for the national gods was long since dead. 
This fact is still more strongly evinced in his esti- 
mate of public life. He does not, it is true, wholly 
condemn it, but still he is of opinion, that the sage 


** De Benef. vii. 31; De Prov. 2. Patrium habet deus adversus bonos 
viros animum et illos fortiter amat et, operibus, inquit, doloribus ac damnis 
exagitantur, ut verum colligant robur. 

7° Ap. August. de Civ. D. vi. 10. Omnem istam ignobilem deorum turbam, 
quam longo evo longa superstitio congessit, sic, inquit, adorabimus, ut memi- 
nerimus cultum ejus magis ad morem, quam ad rem pertinere. 

™ Ep. 41. 
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will withdraw from it so long as he is not constrained 
by urgent reasons to an opposite course ; he extols 
a retired life as more consonant to the intellectual 
character of the sage. Philosophy is not a foe of 
princes and kings; on the contrary, she is grateful 
to them, she honours them as parents, because they 
secure leisure and security to the sage.” 

We have dwelt on the doctrine of Seneca at some 
length, because it was calculated to show how little 
talent the Romans possessed for philosophy. From 
him we shall proceed to mention another Roman 
Stoic, who at this time enjoyed considerable reputa- 
tion among the members of his school. L. Musonius 
Rufus,” a native of Volsinii in Etruria, and of the 
Equestrian order, who taught at Rome in the time of 
Nero, by whom he was banished, but, returning after 
his death, flourished under the emperors Vespasian 
and Titus.”* The influence which he gained was 
dependent on his avocations as a teacher, for he 
does not appear to have come forward as a writer. 
We must therefore form our judgment of his philo- 
sophy from the Memorabilia of Musonius,’”® which 

72 De Otio Sapientis (de Vit. Beat.) 29, sqq. Ep. 19, 36, 73. 

73 More particulars may be found in an Essay of Moser’s in Daub's u. Creuzer’s 
Studien Bd. 6 S. 74, sqq., who has partially drawn from a treatise of 
Rieuwland’s de Musonio Rufo Philosopho Stoico. Amste]. 1783, which I have 


not been able to consult. 

7 Tac. Ann. xiv. 59; xv. 71; Hist. iii, 81; Themist. Or. p. 173, Hard.; 
Suid. s. v. Movewyrioc. 

75 Suid. s. v. MwAiwy, Plin. Ep. vii. 31. According to this passage Muso- 
nius is also called Bessus. There is a slight variation in the inscription of the 
fragment given by Stob. Serm. Append. p. 385 (15). Another source ap- 
parently for the philosophy of Musonius is furnished by the Discourses and 
Extracts of Stobeus, which frequently bear the title, ‘Podgou te rev 'Emix- 
rnrov mepi gtdiag. Probably maxims of Musonius Rufus, which passed from 
the mouth of Epictetus into the works of Arrian. See Schweighaeuser Epict. 
Phil. Monum. iii. p. 195. 
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were written in Greek by Claudius Pollio, after the 
model of Xenophon’s Memorabilia of Socrates, and 
of which no inconsiderable fragments remain. 

If we compare Musonius with Cicero, or even 
with Seneca, we are immediately struck with the 
great change which in the interval has been affected 
in the mode of treating philosophy among the 
Romans. If in the time of Cicero it was cultivated 
partly as an accomplishment of the man of the 
world, partly as a want of man generally as a com- 
fort in the storms of life, in Musonius it has already 
assumed the form of a mere wisdom of the schools. 
It is true that Musonius pretended to form men not 
for the school, but for life; yet what Musonius 
understood by this, was merely the life of a philo- 
sopher, who, in order to gain a maintenance, may 
indeed occupy himself with other affairs, but yet 
with such only as will allow him leisure and oppor- 
tunity for studying and teaching philosophy.” To 
this pursuit he exhorts all men with all his powers, 
but the young particularly, and even the female sex, 
because without philosophy no one can be virtuous 
and fulfil his duties.” To a king of Syria, who 
frequented his school, he strives by every means to 
demonstrate that philosophy which he had pre- 
viously neglected was indispensable for the right 
conduct of his affairs, and among other arguments 
he particularly insists upon this, that philosophy is 
a better teacher of eloquence than rhetoric.” All 


78 Stob. Serm. lvi. 18. Aewdy yap dy rovro rg oyre hy, eixep keodvey 
9 tpyaola rijc yijc gidocogety 4 GAAOUE wpde PiAogogiay wpEAEY. 
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this might have been advanced by other philoso- 
phers less scholastic, and especially by Stoics, but 
with Musonius it is the chief point; itis not the ex- 
aggeration of a theoretic view, but the conviction of 
his life. Wesee in him a man, who, knowing little 
of the pursuits of the rest of the world beyond what 
he may have heard from his Stoical masters, 
believed that all other men are evil, but philosophers 
alone good,” who therefore placed a rural life in 
an ideal light of excellence as compared with the 
corrupt habits of the city, who loved to paint the 
philosophical peasant giving at the plough lessons 
and examples of wisdom to his disciples ;® and who 
placed the case of a son who should be forbidden by 
his father to pursue philosophy, on a level with one 
whose parent should command him to commit a 
theft." Moreover, the philosophy which he would 
have every one to cultivate, is not a mere matter of 
words, of instruct on, or of the school; but he is of 
opinion that every one by his own reflection and prac- 
tice may pursue it for himself, but at the same time he 
considers it becoming in a philosopher to wear the 
philosopher’s robe, to allow the hair to grow, and to 
retire from the general society of men.” At the 
same time he is full of the power of philosophy over 
the minds of men; by it he hopes to heal all the 

™ Ib. Ixxix. 51. Td 86 ye dyaOdy ry girdcogoy elvat rabréy ioriy. 

© Ib. lvi. 18. Ti 32 rd cwArvoy lori cai ipyalspevoy perd rov dida- 
oxddou roy pabnriy dcovey re dua xepi owgpocivnc f Ccatocuvne §) 
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Tb. Ixxix. 51. 
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corruption of the human mind. His general man- 
ner has been portrayed to us in a single trait by 
Tacitus, better than by all the maxims recorded by 
his credulous disciple. When the parley was held 
before the city between the party of Vitellius and 
the army of Vespasian, we are told by the historian 
that the philosopher visited with the agent of Vitel- 
lius the hostile camp, and mingling among the 
angry soldiery began to speak to them of the bless- 
ings of peace and the perils of war. Naturally 
enough, such exhortations met with no favour. 
Being received with mockery and threatened with 
rough treatment, the philosopher was forced to 
desist from his unseasonable display of wisdom.™ 
In other respects the doctrines attributed to 
Musonius greatly resembled those which Xenophon 
has put into the mouth of Socrates not only in his 
Memorabilia, but also in the Symposium and the 
(Economics. The philosophy which he recommended 
was a very simple doctrine, consisting entirely of 
rules for the conduct of life. Far removed from 
that admiration of logic or dialectic which animated 
the older Stoics, he required for philosophy neither 
fulness, nor accuracy, nor clearness of language ; 
but, he said, all knowledge ought to be serviceable to 


> Tact. Hist. iii. 81. Intempestivam sapientiam. Tacitus, although favour- 
ing a stern philosophy, not unfrequently dissents from the favourable judgment 
of philosophers of his day, which the prejudices of their fellows have led them 
to pass upon them. On the occasion of his mentioning the action of Muso- 
nius, which gave him the greatest applause—his accusation of Publius Celer, 
also a Stoic,—Tacitus gives us to understand that it was not the philosophers, 
but the leading senators, that played the principal part in this affair. Hist. iv. 
10, c. not. Lips. On the same occasion he severely censured, Ib. 40, the Cynic 
Demetrius, who defends Celer, whom, however, Seneca could hardly praise 
sufficiently. 
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action.“ It is true he does not, in that unscientific 
spirit which is so blameable in Seneca, entirely 
reject dialectical investigations, but on the contrary 
regards it as a proof of a weak mind to decline to 
examine the fallacy which perplexes it; yet at the 
same time he expresses his disgust at the multitude 
of dogmas wherewith the Sophists fed their own 
vanity.” But as he paid little value to logic, so he 
seems to have given but slight attention to the 
physical doctrines of the Stoics. Very little belong- 
ing to this field of inquiry is touched upon at all by 
him. And this, for the most -part, relates to the 
doctrine of the gods in which he ordinarily follows 
the practice of the Stoics, and adopts the national 
religion,” and even speaks of the nurture which 
the gods derive from the vapours of the earth and 
water.” His views, however, occasionally rise a 
little higher, and he asserts that the gods know all 
things without need of reasoning, since to them 
nothing can be obscure or unknown.” Connected 
herewith are his views of the soul of man, which he 
considers to be akin to the gods’; but yet at the 


** Stob. Serm. App. p. 418 (55), 427 (65). "ANA cal Se0ug perayet- 
piZoyrat Adyoug, r&y Epywy Pnpi deity Eveca perayepiZecOar abrodc. 

® Arrian. Diss. Epict. i. 7, p. 46, Upton. 

** Stob. Serm. lvi. 18. ToAAdy piv ydp Adywy ob sei roicg grocogn- 
govot cade, obdt rdy Sydow rotrwy ray Oewonudrwy dvadnrriov 
waytTwe Toic viotc, ig’ g puowpivoug rove cogtorac dpwpey. 

* Ib. Ixvii. 20; Ixxix. 51; Ixxxv. 20, fin. I will take advantage of this 
opportunity to mention that a grammarian and rhetorician of this time, L. 
Anneus Cornutus, also gave an interpretation of mythology in the spirit of 
the Stoical philosophy. This work, written in Greek, is still extant, under the 
erroneous name of Phornutus. Th. Gale Opusc. Myth. Phys. et Eth. p. 139, 
sqq. In it most of the physical doctrines of the Stoics are hinted at, but no 
more. It contains, however, nothing in any way useful to our purpose. 

© Ib. xvii. 43. ® Ib. App. p. 420 (57). 
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same time he agrees with his sect, in supposing it 
to be a bedy, which after being corrupted by cor- 
poreal influence, may be again purified and 
cleansed.” ‘But the liberty of the rational soul 
(Sava) is strongly asserted by him in a manner 
utterly opposed to the Stoical principle, for he 
makes the reason to be wholly free from necessity.” 
But these opinions are but occasional remarks ; his 
views as otherwise expressed excite a doubt whether 
he ever bestowed any especial attention on logic and 
physics ; for he held that philosophy is nothing else 
than an investigation and practice of what is becom- 
ing and obligatory ;** and philosophy, he suys, is 
merely the pursuit of a virtuous life.” 

His rules of conduct are far removed from most 
of the extravagancies of the Stoics. It is only from 
the extreme view, that philosophy is the only sure 
road to virtue, that he cannot emancipate himself; 
and on this account he requires of all, both men 
and women, that they should cultivate it. On the 
other hand, virtue does not stand so high with him 
as with the ancient Stoics, who ascribed her to the 
sage alone, whose existence, however, among the 
sons of men they were disposed to question. The 
doubte which such a view gave rise to among men 
of the world, of the reality of virtue, Musonius 


© Ib. xvii. 43. 

Ib. lxxix. 51.8, fin. 'Avdyenc wdone lerég idevOipay cai abretov- 
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sought to remove by the remark, that it is only 
from seeing virtuous men that we form the notion 
of virtue.“ In the same spirit he does not stretch 
to its usual extreme the requisition of the Stoics, 
that man should live agreeably to nature; on the 
contrary, he agrees with Seneca in considering it as 
easy to follow one’s own nature,” and the only great 
impediment which he can find to a truly moral life 
is, the prejudices with which the mind is filled from 
childhood, and the evil habits confirmed by prac- 
tice. On this account he regards philosophy as a 
mental art of healing, and lays a greater stress than 
the older Stoics did on the practice of virtue, with- 
out however adopting the view of the Peripatetics, 
who insisted that practice must precede knowledge. 
On the contrary, while he insists that instruction in 
the nature of good is indispensable, he is so far 
from ascribing to the knowledge of good, unassisted 
by practice, sufficient power to lead man to virtue, 
that he lays greater stress on practice than on pre- 
cept.” He distinguishes two kinds of practice; the 
exercise of the mind in reflection and the adoption 


Ib. cxvii. 8. Kai pry otk adivaroy yevicbat rotovroy dvyOpwroy- 
ob yap iripw0i» robey ratrac imwvojoa rag dperde Exopey an’ 
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of good rules of life, and the endurance of corporeal 
pains which affect both the soul and the body.” 
The sum of the several rules of life given by 
Musonius may be briefly comprised in this,—that a 
life according to nature consists in social, friendly 
sentiments and temper, and in contentment with what 
will simply alleviate the first wants of nature. The 
social and friendly character of his sentiments is 
seen in this, that he combats all selfishness, and 
regards marriage not merely as the only becoming 
and natural gratification of the passions, but looks 
upon it as the principle of the family and state, and 
the preservation of the whole human race.” Accord- 
ingly, he zealously protests against the exposure of 
children as an unnatural custom,'” and seizes every 
opportunity to recommend the practice of benevo- 
lence.’ His precepts to be observed for a simple life 
enter into great particularity of details, in which he 
gives nice regulations for diet, the care of the body, 
clothing, and furniture.°? These precepts are not 
without their singularity. Thus he recommends 
that the hair should be allowed to grow long and 
not cut too close; and the beard he had in honour, 
on the ground that the hair was given us by nature 
for the covering of the body. Like the modern 
Pythagoreans, he forbids all animal food, and pre- 
fers the aliments which are furnished and offered by 
nature sufficiently dressed to those which require 
the aid of art and cooking.’** Such precepts serve, 


*¢ Ib. xxix 78. Ib. vi. 61; Lxvii. 20. 
100 Tb. Ixxv. 15; Ixxxiv. 21. 1 E. g. ib. i. 84. 
103 Ib. i, 84; vi. 62; xvii. 43; Ixxxv. 20. MS Ib. vi. 62; xvii. 438. 
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at least, to show the diversified applications of which 
the vague term “agreeable to nature” admits. 

If the Stoics, whom we have just noticed, 
possessed at most but moderate talents, we must 
concede to Epictetus, the disciple of Musonius, 
profounder ideas, and a more complete and regular 
system. Even in these times the superiority in 
point of science is still on the side of the Greeks. 
Epictetus, whose name is justly eminent among the 
Stoics, was born at Hieropolis of Phrygia, a slave of 
Epaphroditus one of the freedmen of Nero, whom in 
his writings Epictetus described as a courtier and 
flatterer..°* How Epictetus acquired his liberty is 
unknown. He lived a considerable time at Rome 
and attached himself as a disciple to Musonius 
Rufus, but was probably a hearer also of another 
Stoic, Euphrates by name.*°° When, however, the 
philosophers were banished Rome by Domitian, he 
removed to Nicopolis in Epirus, where he taught 
philosophy. The nature of his instructions has 
been recorded by his scholar, Arrian, in the same 
manner that Xenophon has given us the doctrines 
of Socrates. The lessons, of which Arrian gives 
the subject-matter, do not date before the time of 
Trajan,'°° when Epictetus must have been far 
advanced in years, and it is therefore improbable 
that he returned to Rome in the reign of Hadrian.” 
He was poor and lame, but bore his lot with Stoical 

10 Arrian, Diss, Epict. i. 19, p. 107, Upton. 

1 He mentions this individual with very distinguished respect. Arrian. 
Diss. iv. 8, p. 636. Rufus is frequently mentioned by him as his teacher. 
Diss. i. 1, p. 10; 7, p. 46; 9, fin.; i. 6, 15, fin. 


18 Diss. iv. 5, p, 602. 
107 This it has been sought to infer from Spartian. Hadr. 16, 8q. 
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fortitude,’ and is in general painted as furnishing 
a model of a wise life." As he did not leave be- 
hind him any philosophical treatise, we are indebted 
for all that we know of him to Arrian, who not only 
published a long work compiled from his notes of 
the lectures of Epictetus,'’° but also gave a brief 
compendium of the principal maxims of his teacher, 
which is known under the title of the Enchiridion 
or Manual of Epictetus.’ 

The designation of Stoic which is usually given 
to Epictetus is justified by the fact that in the 
general notions which form the groundwork of his 
moral theory, he attaches himself to the Stoical 
school, and that, for the most part, he employs its 
technical language. But this Stoical element forms 
not the essence of his doctrine, and it is even far from 
free from all intermixture with other doctrines which 
he apparently held in equal esteem. He shows a dis- 
position for Eclecticism which cannot be mistaken. _~ 
Socrates and Diogenes are esteemed by him not 
less than Zeno :''” all these he says played well the 


10° The story that he was lamed by the severity of his master (Orig. 
c. Cels, vii. c. 7), finds some confirmation from Arrian. Diss. i. 12, p. 76; 19, 
p- 105. Buta different cause is likewise assigned for his lameness. Simpli_ 
cius, in his commentary on the Enchiridion of Epictetus, 9, p. 102, Heins., says 
that he was of a weakly constitution and lame from his youth. 

For the life of Epictetus, cf. Suid. s. v. "Excerqrocg. Gell. ii. 18; xv. 1]. 

N° These are the AcarpiBai rov ’Externrov, of which four books are 


still extant. 
™ Simpl. in Epict. Enchir. Pref. The relation which the Manual bore to 


the Diatribe cannot be accurately determined, since the latter no longer exist 
in completeness. The same is probably the case with the Manual, since many 
maxims are quoted as from it, which are not now to be found in it. The two 
works follow a different order, or rather disorder, but they agree occasionally with 
each other, word for word. 

113 Diss. iii, 21, p. 441. 
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parts that they had severally to play; they ought to 
serve as an example to us. Plato also is reverenced 
by him as a model for philosophers, and his opinions 
are frequently adopted, especially such as originally 
propounded by Socrates were first set in their full 
light by Plato. Thus Epictetus maintains that the 
foundation of all philosophy is self-knowledge, that 
is, the conviction of man’s ignorance and weakness 
when measured by the standard of good, which is 
the idea of God; and God, therefore, whose essence 
is goodness, ought to be the first subject of instruc- 
tion.> Atthe same time he remarks, that all in- 
struction must set out with an understanding of the 
term—the notion,'** and he looks upon hypotheses 
as steps to knowledge.'!® Perfectly in the spirit of 
Socrates and Plato, but somewhat inconsistently 
with the principles of his sect, he claims compassion 
for the vicious, on the ground that it is through 
ignorance alone that they do evil.’° We might 
still swell the number of such quotations, were it 
not clear from the whole tenor of his doctrine rather 
than from any detached opinions that he had ap- 
plied with a real love to the study of the Platonic 
philosophy. It is only for Epicurus, the New 
Academy, and the Pyrrhonists that he evinces an 
aversion, and these he seeks to refute by a few 
simple remarks. They even who contradict the 
truth maintain its reality, and this simply is the 
best refutation of such objectors. Whoever denies 
that there is a universal truth advances this very 


US Ib. ii. 8, 11, 14, p. 243. 6 Th. i. 17; ii. 14, p. 244. 
MS Tb. i. 17, p. 44. N® Ib, i, 18, 28; ii. 22, fin. 
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denial asa universal truth. Although Epicurus held 
that there is no fellow feeling or sympathy between 
man and man, we yet find him refuting himeelf by 
teaching others, and thereby seeking communion 
with them. To the Sceptics he objects that it is im- 
possible to be guided entirely by custom or by eir- 
cumstances.’ On the other hand he avows a decided 
predilection for the Cynical habits of life, and in the 
sketch that he gives of a Cynic he is manifestly de- 
lineating his own ideal of a manly and blameless 
character. The genuine Cynic is given by God to 
the rest of mankind as an example.''* He admits, 
indeed, that all cannot lead a Cynical life ; itis only. 
strong minds that can elevate themselves to the 
height of such a model.’ After this encomium of 
the Cynical life it cannot be wondered that Epicte- 
tus should occasionally have been classed with the 
Cynics, and he himself would not perhaps have 
refused this title if he had not extended his view 
of philosophy to a wider range than either the 
Cynical or Stoical schools. 

In one respect, however, the philosophy of Epicte- 
tus does not go beyond the range of the Cynical “ 
doctrine of his age. He is so far from refusing to 
imitate them in giving an undue preponderance to 
Ethics over the other parts of philosophy, that we 
find him adhering to the direction which all the other 
Stoics were pursuing. He does not, indeed, consider 
logical investigations to be wholly useless, but, with 
his master Musonius he represents it even as a duty 
of the philosopher to solve the fallacies which present 


7 Ib, i, 5, 27, 28; ii, 20, 8 Ib, iv. 8, p. 640. 
N® 1p, fii, 22. 
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a difficulty.” But, at the same time, he makes them 
subordinate to practical purposes, and a useful instru- 
ment for ethics. At times, indeed, he seems to 
look upon the solution of sophistical arguments as a 
matter for which man was not made,'”! and to elass 
them among those questions which it is not in his 
nature to solve, and in which he ought to con- 
fess his ignorance as readily as he would his ina- 
bility to number the stars of heaven; but still he 
does not mean by these propositions absolutely to 
deny the importance of such questions; they have 
their use in all cases where they admit of being 
-employed.'* Hence arises, according to Epictetus, 
the duty of pursuing logical investigations. The 
gift of clear language must be esteemed as a gift of 
the gods; men ought to seek to improve it, and not 
be idle or remiss in the work from any fear of the 
difficulties which it may present. Only it must not 
be regarded, as it is by Dialecticians, as the end of 
existence ;'* it is only as a means that it has any 
value; it is subservient to reasoning, and to the dis- 
tinguishing between true and false arguments.’ 
But it is not merely in this sense alone that he 
wishes logic to be cultivated ; he also assigns to it 
another office, that of affording proof of valid 
reasoning, and certainty in judgment.’* But with 
all this, he does not forget to exhibit in the strongest 
light the subordination of logic to practical ends. 
The first and most necessary part of philosophy 
respects the application of doctrine, for example, 

9 Ib. i, 7, p. 46. 11 Tb, ii, 19. 12 Tb. ii. 21, p. 308. 
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that man should not lie; the second is conversant 
about reasons, e. g. why man should not lie; while 
the third, lastly, examines and establishes the 
reasons. This is the logical part which finds reasons, 
shows what is a reason, and that a given reason is a 
right one. This last part is necessary, but only on 
account of the second, which again is rendered 
necessary by the first.’ It is manifest that this 
division is devoid of value m a scientific point of 
view, and generally we must confess that the 
weakest part of the system of Epictetus is its scien- 
tific form, which, however, is such as strikingly to 
attest the character of the man. With him philo- 
sophy is, in its end at least, a wisdom of life ; all else 
in it is merely a means. He is, we occasionally see, 
fully aware that in the rational life scientific inves- 
tigation may have its determinate place and obliga- 
tion; he bursts out with the demand, What can be 
better for a man than to sing the praises of God ? 
If 1 were a nightingale I would do it as the night- 
ingale. What can I, a lame old man, do better 
than to pour forth such a song of praise in behalf of 
all mankind?’” God made man to contemplate 
and to explain himself, and the order and design of 
his works.” But now we may ask, why does not 


1% Man. 1. 1. ‘O wpwrog cai dvaycatérarog rémog boriv tv girooogig 
o Tie xpnoews Tay Oewpnpdrwy- oloy rd pr WevdecOar- 6 Cebrepog 
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Epictetus apply himself more industriously to this 
task? Why is he content with merely giving a 
very general representation of the order of nature, 
and of the intelligence which she displays in all her 
providential developments? Their reason was un- 
deniably this, that he esteemed something more 
highly than this scientific contemplation, and that 
was the duteous regulation of human actions in the 
world in which man is placed, and of his feelings 
towards himself and towards others. Therefore he 
teaches that every philosophy must realize itself in 
deeds; and as sheep show by the quality of their 
milk and fleece, that they have properly digested 
their fodder, so the philosopher shows by his works 
that he has well digested the principles of his 
science.'” Accordingly he sets little value on the 
scientific culture which logic received at the hands 
of Plato, Aristotle, and the Stoics; he objects to the 
logicians of his day that they are unable to apply it 
to the improvement of the populace, and that it had 
become a mere science for the learned of the school. 
He holds up for imitation the example of Socrates, 
who was able to lead every one to the application of 
the rules of logic.’* 

The foregoing remarks have probably given rise 
to an expectation, that Epictetus would naturally 
look upon physics in no other light than as a means 
to ethics. Itis, however, surprising that he should 
never mention it asa special part of philosophy, but 
should class all its investigations with those of ethics. 
If we assume that the division above given is in- 


1 Man, 46; Diss. i 4. 1% Diss. ii. 12. 
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tended to represent the old division of philosophy, 
then to physics would fall the duty of furnishing 
the reasons of particular actions. And this, indeed, 
would not ill-assort with the Stoical principle, that 
the moral obligations of life ought to be regulated 
by the law of nature. For such a principle would . 
naturally give rise to an attempt to determine what 
the law of nature exacts in general, and what it 
prescribes to men in particular. To this attempt 
Epictetus frequently returns, yet we cannot say 
that he has limited the domain of physics simply 
to this. He might well have accorded to it a more 
important rank, after he had acknowledged the 
study of nature to be the worthiest occupation of 
the sage. Yet all the doctrines delivered in his 
discourses which, agreeably to the Stoical division 
of philosophy, must be referred to physics, those 
for instance, which regard the divine nature and 
the constitution of the universe, the nature of 
man and his limbs, are treated throughout in an 
exclusive reference to ethics. That they did not 
possess more than a very subordinate interest in 
his mind, is most clearly seen from his method of 
treating them as doctrines already perfect, and of 
adopting, without further investigating them, the 
opinions of the Stoics or other philosophers. Of his 
physical tenets, therefore, there is little worth men- 
tioning, and this can be incidentally noticed in our 
review of his ethical doctrines. 

The peculiar characteristic of the moral theory 
of Epictetus, which makes it at once impressive 
and instructive, and procures for it the love and 
admiration of many, is its simplicity, the grandeur 
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of the sentiments on which it is founded, and the 
rigour of consequence which to a certain point. it 
maintains. Its simplicity is most evident in the 
short Manual, which has therefore always been a 
greater favourite than the larger treatises of Arrian. 
We shall hereafter be able to explain, how it was 
that the doctrine of Epictetus did not admit of a 
more detailed exposition, without weakening itself 
by manifold repetitions. . 
Both works begin, not inappropriately, by a dis- 
tinction between what is, and what is not, in the 
power of man. According to Epictetus, that alone 
is in man’s power, which is his own work ; and in 
this class he reckons his opinions, his impulses, his 
desires, and his aversions. What, on the contrary, 
is not in the power of man, are his body, his pos- 
sessions, glory, and power. Any delusion on this 
point leads to the greatest errors, misfortunes, and 
troubles, and to the slavery of the soul. Thus 
does Epictetus at once maintain and limit the 
notion of human liberty. He maintains it so 
firmly as to build upon it his whole doctrine. 
Even Jupiter himself cannot conquer the will of 
man, for he would never wish to do so.'*? If God 
had subjected to necessity that part of his own 
essence, which he took from himself and gave to 
man, he would not be God, and would not have 
had due care forman.'* But he also limits the idea 


3. Man. 1. Tov dvrwy rad piv lorev ig’ npty, ra 6’ ob« ig’ npiv. ig’ npiy 
piv. vrodrn ic, dppi, dpetec, ixxdsorg Kai ivi Ady boa Hpkrepa Epya, od 
ip’ piv dt rd odpa, 9 xrHowc, bdEat, apxai cai ivi A6ypboa ovyx HuéTepa 
Zpya. Diss. i. 1. 

3 Diss. i. 1, p. 10; iii. 3, p. 365. 
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of human freedom, by refusing to admit, that man 
has power over anything beyond himself, his concep- 
tions, and the direction of them. The ruling idea of 
his whole theory is, that in this world man is as it 
were a spectator—an observer of God and his works, 
and an expounder of them, but nothing more.'™ 
This is the part which man has to play in the world, 
and more than this he ought not to desire; and 
by so limiting his desires, he will best preserve 
his liberty. To desire more, would be to become 
a discontented observer of the works of God.'® 
But were the gods unwilling to grant more to man ? 
No, for they would assuredly have done more, 
if it had been in their power. For as we exist on 
the earth, and are bound to the body as an assistant 
in all our work, it is impossible that we should not 
be impeded in our activity by these external 
things.*° Epictetus accordingly adheres strictly 
to his own idea of reason, which to his mind ex- 
pressed nothing more than the faculty of using or 
applying ideas.*’ Man has power over his ideas, 
all else is beyond his control. 


Sedc, x’ abrov 7) UR’ Gov rivdcg Kwrurdy 7} dvayxacréy xareocevdce, 
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From this, the principle, the general law of 
moral practice flows spontaneously; viz. whatever 
is not in your power, that do not ever wish for. 
One thing only is in your control—your thoughts ; 
keep these within due limits, and conform them to 
nature. This you may accomplish, if you will 
always bear in mind that you have no power over 
external things, and that therefore the good which 
ought to be the object of your earnest pursuit, is to 
be found within yourself. You will then be only fol- 
lowing the intelligible idea, which declares to you, 
that good and evil lie simply in that alone which 
is subject to the will, while all that accrues from 
without, is neither good nor evil, and therefore 
ought not to move your soul to complain against 
either God or men.’*” You will not be troubled at 
any loss, but will say to yourself on such an occa- 
sion; “I have lost nothing that belongs to me; it 
was not aught of mine that has been torn from me, 
but a something which was not in my power has 
left me.” Nothing beyond the use of your ideas is 
properly yours. Every possession rests on ideas. 
What is to cry and to weep? An opinion. What 
is misfortune, or a quarrel, or a complaint? All 
these things are but opinions; opinions founded on 
the delusion, that what is not subject to our own 
will, can be either good or evil, which it cannot. 
By rejecting these opinions, and seeking good and 
evil in the will alone, a man may confidently 

6 Diss. ii, 1, p. 167. ‘H otcia ros dyaGow icriy iv xpnoe gavracwy, 
cal row xaxov woabirwc, ra 0 axpoaipera obre ry rov caxod déxerat piory, 
obrs ry rov dyaGov. 
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promise to himself peace of mind in every con- 
dition of life.’“° 

It is evident that this moral theory is one of 
complete self-denial. Its object is not merely a 
limitation of desire to the first or most necessary 
wants of nature, but its complete mortification. 
This demand is supported by the view that reason 
alone can be regarded as good, and that the irra- 
tional is evil. The irrational alone is intolerable to 
the rational.'1_ The matter on which the good man 
labours is chiefly his own reason; to perfect this is 
in the power, as also it is the proper avocation of 
the philosopher.“* To repel evil ideas by the good 
is the noble contest in which man has to engage ; it 
is not a light one indeed, but it promises true free- 
dom, repose of mind, and a divine command over 
the emotions of the soul.’ It is not easy, because 
every one has his enemy within his own bosom ;'* 
because man is wont to look abroad for good and 
evil, and to trouble himself with externals ; whereas 
the true philosopher must see that the real improve- 
ment of the inner man requires a renunciation of 
all outward things; between the two no one ought 
to hesitate.“° There is this further danger, lest 


Mo Man. 6 ; Diss. iii. 3, p. 367, sq. 
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the evil conceptions which struggle mightily and 
strongly against the reason should gain the upper 
hand ; not twice, nor even once, ought man to sub- 
mit to them ; otherwise they create an inclination 
for themselves, an evil habit (fc). This combat 
no one will decline who would acquire the true 
nerve and energy of the philosopher.’ But it is 
especially against the notion of pleasure that man 
ought to be on his guard, because it wins him by 
its apparent sweetness and charms.’*’ In order to 
become good a man must first of all arrive at a 
conviction that he is evil."*° Man must be circum- 
spect in whatever is subject to him, but bold with 
the external, and what is not in his own power.” 
The first object of philosophy, therefore, is to purify 
the soul ; and there are two things principally from 
which it is necessary to emancipate mankind :—the 
presumption which believes that it stands in need of 
nothing ; and the distrust which considers its own 
strength insufficient for the attainment of the soul’s 
quiet, and which will not see how many and great 
means are provided for man’s safety.” 

The more difficult Epicurus believed it to be 
to purify the soul, the more he would naturally 
labour to confirm men in good by clear notions and 
a right intelligence. On this point he teaches 
generally that the general notions (spoAfpuc) of 
good and evil are common to all, and so far that 


6 Diss, ii, 8, 18. '  -47 Man, 84. 
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there can be no dispute. But on this subject he 
not only asserts that every one acknowledges that 
the good alone is profitable and to be desired, and 
that evil is hurtful and to be avoided; but main- 
tains even that every one will admit that the just 
is also beautiful and becoming.’ It is only when 
there is a question as to the application of these 
general notions to particular cases that a diversity 
of opinion arises, and it is then that the darkness of 
ignorance, which blindly maintains the correctness 
of its own opinion, must be dispelled. 

This the philosopher attempts to do by showing 
that the individual entertains different and con- 
flicting opinions of good in particular, and that 
every individual, in his judgment of particular 
good, frequently contradicts himself. This is the 
refutative art of Socrates, who by this method led 
men to a sense of their own ignorance.’*? This must 
be acknowledged before a man will wish to learn 
how the good may be distinguished from the bad. 
In the same way as geometry and music furnish 
measures for magnitudes and tones, so philosophy 
ought to provide a standard for good and evil. 
What is required is, from the physical notions of 
good and evil as certain general principles, and by 
assuming correct middle terms, to arrive at valid 
conclusions concerning good and evil in particular. 
This process is greatly facilitated by a conviction 
that the will and the works of the will are alone in 


18! Tb, i. 22; ii. 1], assumes Euguroc Evvora of goodness, justice, and 
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man’s power, whereas all external things, which are 
the helps of life, are beyond his control. In order, 
however, that the correct conclusion, that good 
consists in nothing but the works of the will, may 
be steadily maintained, Epictetus allows of recourse 
being had to many other considerations.” And 
to this point refer his special moral maxims, all 
of which repeat the same thesis in a different 
form, and go to prove that man’s internal happi- 
ness—the good of his soul—cannot be destroyed 
except by his own fault. 

It is unnecessary to give a complete review of 
these special propositions, since they are devoid of 
all scientific form and method. We shall only 
adduce a few as striking characteristics of the 
whole. That Epictetus would abound in the 
grounds of consolations usual with the Stoics, was 
to be expected. Every one who finds his life into- 
lerable is free to quit it. But the sage will not 
easily, and without sufficient reason, or without 
sure signs of the will of the gods, quit his body 
and his appointed station in the world.'“ In short, 
he will never find life intolerable; he will com- 
plain of no one, either God or man. If any one 
should unjustly deprive him of aught, he will thus 
think : it was only lent to me, it is now taken away ; 


183 Tb, i, 22, p. 116. Ti ody dori rd wasdebeoSar; pavSdvew rac pvoudc 
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what matters it to me by whom the loan is re- 
claimed? As long as it is allowed him he uses all 
things as good indeed, but as not belonging to 
himself; he looks upon himself as a traveller in 
an inn, a8 a guest at a stranger’s table; whatever 
is offered to him, he takes it with thankfulness, 
and sometimes, when the turn comes to him, he 
refuses; in the former case he is a worthy guest of 
the gods, and in the latter he appears as a sharer in 
their power.’ For the same reason he will never 
injure his enemies, but will rather do them good ; 
for he feels that contempt belongs much less to 
him who is unable to do evil, than to him who is 
not able to do good." Those who go wrong we 
ought to pardon and to treat with compassion, 
since it is from ignorance that they err, being as it 
were blind.'*” We moreover ought to be cautious 
how we blame others, for the question is really as 
to principles, and of these actions form no just 
criterion.*° When we feel ourselves unhappy we 
have no one to condemn but ourselves, we alone 
are to blame; for it is only our ideas and prin- 
ciples that can render us unhappy. It is only the 
ignorant that finds fault with another; he who 
has begun to cultivate his mind sees that none but 
himself is to blame; but the truly educated man 
blames neither himself nor others.’ Every desire 
degrades us, and renders us slaves of that which we 
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desire. We put ourselves in subjection to that 
which we prize, whatever may be its nature; we 
ought therefore to strive after honours and office as 
little as we do after leisure and learning.” To 
enable man to arrive at this freedom from desire, 
Epictetus advances a long series of considerations 
intended to awaken him to a right understanding 
of the real nature of that which 1s desired, and its 
relation to our desires. Thus Epictetus observes, 
that if we love either a wife or a child we ought to 
bear in mind that they are but human and mortal, 
and thus we shall be prepared for the affliction of 
their death." We ought not to forget the tran- 
sitory character of all external advantages, even in 
the midst of our enjoyment of them; but always 
to bear in mind that they are not our own, and that 
therefore they do not properly belong to us. Thus 
prepared, we shall never be carried away by ideas. 
Whatever happens, we shall then consider what is 
our capacity in respect to it. In regard to the 
pleasurable we have the capacity of self-denial, and 
in respect to the painful and laborious we have the 
capacity of endurance.’ If a pleasure presents 
itself invitingly, man ought not to yield to it incon- 
siderately, but to remember that he will either have 
to rejoice at his self-denial, or to repent his want of 
temperance; then the idea of pleasure will not 
hurry him away.'* Nothing is thus purchased in 
vain. When you lose anything, think that you 
have thereby purchased the self-possession of your 
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soul, which you may henceforth maintain.“ In 
every undertaking impress upon your mind that it 
is not the object itself, whatever it may be, that you 
are to carry out, but even the maintenance of your 
own will in conformity with nature. If any obstacle 
should present itself to your design, you will not be 
ill-tempered, but will say to yourself, I did not 
wish success merely, but I also wished to maintain 
my own will agreeably to reason ; but this I should 
not do if I were to be annoyed at the result.’® 
For the attainment of this self-command Epictetus 
does not disdain to propose certain moral exercises. 
Thus he recommends that all natural and inherent 
inclinations and aversions should be overcome by 
practices of a contrary tendency, in order to set the 
will free from their control. But at the same time 
he disapproves of all unnatural discipline which 
seeks to excite admiration by its singularity and 
severity.. In short, the moral maxims of Epic- 
tetus may be briefly summed up in this, that man 
should know how to be free, that every one should 
live after his own will. This, however, is not at- 
tainable except by the good, who alone have their 
will in their power; the bad do not live as they 
wish, they are constrained by their passions and 
their ideas, and fall into fear and agony, into mental 
trouble, which they are far from wishing.’ 

But this calm, this freedom from all impediment, 
which Epictetus promises to all his disciples who 
are animated with these sentiments is, however, 
subject to a difficult condition. This arises from 
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the necessity of renouncing not only all desire, but 
even all attachment to outward things. Among the 
emotions of the soul which Epictetus apparently 
regards as enemies of mental tranquillity, he even 
places the love of friends and even of human 
society in general. Believing it necessary to forbid 
these also, Epictetus evinces that tendency to self- 
ishness which we have already found occasion to 
notice in the Cynical and Stoical schools. Thus 
when he proceeds to enumerate the outward things 
which a man ought not to trouble himself about, he 
places among them parents, brethren, and children, 
and even country.’© It is only for ourselves that 
we ought to take care.” It is folly to wish that 
our children should not do wrong: it is not in our 
power to effect this object, and by desiring it we 
are striving after the impossible. If they have 
given themselves up to vice, what is past cannot be 
undone; and we ought not to vex ourselves on that 
score.'” To the question, ought a man to fear that 
if he does not punish his child it will grow up evil- 
disposed and wicked? he replies, it is better that 
thy child should be bad than that thou shouldest be 
unhappy.’ It would be folly if I should trouble 
myself about the outward good things of others; 
shall I neglect my own good in order to get for 
another that which is no good to him?’ Such is 


18 Ib. i 15; 22, p. 116; iii. 3, p. 364, aq. 1 Man. 14, 
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the tendency of the principles of Epictetus which 
we have hitherto considered. Still we are far from 
denying, therefore, that it was in such a spirit that 
he propounded them ; for we even find proofs to the 
contrary: for when, conformably to the former 
tendency, he forbids all commiseration for the mis- 
fortunes of others, he yet permits an exhibition of 
sympathy, insisting, however, that inwardly we 
ought not to feel any distress.‘’* It is singular to 
see Epictetus more willing to allow man to soothe 
another’s pain by a show of sympathy than to feel a 
real compassion. 

If now in this indulgence we have to trace ano- 
ther feature of his cast of thought, it may well be 
expected of one who like Epictetus had so thoroughly 
examined the tendencies of his own mind, that he 
would have given in his doctrine a general expression 
to this trait. Accordingly he requires of the sage 
something more than the insensibility of a statue. 
We ought, he says, to conduct ourselves through 
life agreeably to our natural and social position, ob- 
serving piety towards the gods, and fulfilling all our 
duties as children, brothers, parents, and citizens," 
For our country or friends we ought to be ready to 
undergo or perform the greatest difficulties and 
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sufferings.’”> If the sage has chosen the vocation 


of philosophy, he may doubtless have had in view 
the tranquillity of his own mind, but at the same 
time he looked to be a model and a guide to good 
unto the young.’ There is, he finds, such a close 
dependence of man upon man, that whoever wishes 
to live tranquil and content, must endeavour to make 
his neighbours also virtuous men.” How incon- 
sistent is this with a former declaration, that a man 
ought to care for his inward self alone, and wholly 
to disregard all external advantages! Epictetus 
finds indeed a means to reconcile them in the 
Stoical doctrine, which, however, might assuredly 
have taught him that what we call external is not 
so thoroughly extrinsic as it may seem. 

When Epictetus reflects upon the diffieulty of 
conquering the natural inclination to evil ideas, he 
takes care not only to remind us of what ts in our 
power and what not, and to impress on us all kinds 
of good rules for the right appreciation of things, 
but he also permits us to invoke the divine aid.’” 
Herein indeed his moral theory raises itself to a 
freer flight, which, while it adopted indeed the olden 
piety of the Stoical doctrine, did not belie the pre- 
vailing tendency which had alienated his age from 
a superstitious reverence from the ancient deities.'” 
When, tie says, we come to think that God is the 
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father of gods and men, that we are his sons, how 
highly does the idea exalt us? This thought 
admits of nothing ignoble, nothing sordid.” The 
essence of God is goodness; he has given us alk 
good that could be given, a part of himself—that 
god, that demon which dwells within us; close the 
door, exclude the outward light; thou wilt not be 
alone, thou wilt not be in darkness, but thou wilt 
find God within there, and a light which illumi- 
nates all thy deeds.’ We owe all to God; all is 
his gift, and we ought therefore to use it agreeably 
to his will. The senses and all their attendant 
mechanism were not given us without a design; 
this therefore we ought earnestly to try to fulfil. 
But the present for which we ought most to thank 
him, and which we ought to be most anxious 
to use rightly, is his highest gift of reason, which 
is to estimate all things agreeably to his will; 
to which all else is subservient, while it alone 
rules freely, and by means of our other faculties 
accomplishes all its works." The gods too gave us 
our bodies, a small part undoubtedly of the whole, 
and which, compared with the magnitude of the 
world, can be scarcely reckoned as anything. But 
they have also given us the greatest treasure that 
and piety; he even admits the veracity of the oracles. But, for the most part, he 
speaks of God or Zeus ; he derides all respect for the teaching of the fibres, and 
will not acknowledge the punishments of Tartarus: two points which had been 
assailed for a longtime. But above all, he gives no countenance to the hope of 
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we possess, the soul and reason, which is not 
measured by breadth or depth, but by knowledge and 
sentiments, and by which we attain to greatness, and 
may equal even with the gods. We ought, there- 
fore, to cultivate it with especial care, and to place 
in it all our good. If God has deemed us worthy 
of this most excellent gift, we may also be confident 
that he has arranged all things in the best manuer, 
if only we will duly apprehend their real value.’™ 
From this position he proceeds to draw the con- 
sequence that we ought not to seek to alter the 
external relations in which we find ourselves, since 
we’ cannot make them better than what they are as 
arranged by God; but we must make our senti- 
ments suitable to our given relations.’ If we 
wish for nothing but what God wills, we shall be 
traly free, and all will come to pass with us accord- 
ing to our will; and we shall be as little subject to 
restraint as Jupiter himself.'” + 

In this religious exaltation, Epiowsas finds the 
means of connecting every individual with the rest 
of the world, whom, however, he appeared to wish to 
separate from the rest so long as he was striving to 
instruct him in the moral shaping of his sentiments 
alone. But the whole world is equally a work of 
God; he has fashioned it for universal harmony. 
The wise man, therefore, will pursue, not merely 
his own will, but as in all things he submits himself 
to due measure, so also he will be subject to the 

9 Tb, i. 12, p. 77. Ode ola, Hrixov pépog mpd rd Aa; rovro dt card 
Td odpa. we kard yt roy Adyow odd? xEipwy ray Gedy, obs? prepdrepog - 
Adyou yap piysBog ob piper, odd Det epiverat, ddAdgd Séypacy. ov 


Oérere ody caf’ 2 iaog el Toig Geoic, txet ov riPecOat ro ayabeyr ; 
44 Tb. p. 75; Man. 31. 1 Diss. ii, 17, p. 270. 
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rightful order of the world.’ The whole is better 
than the part, the state than the single citizens. 
Thou, O man, art but a part of the whole, a citizen 
of the universal state; submit thyself therefore to 
the whole; wish not the best for thyself, but for the 
state, to which thou belongest. Remember that 
thou hast to maintain a determinate position in the 
world; thou oughtest therefore to live conform- 
ably therewith ; for it comprises all duties towards 
parents, brethren, tountry, and friends: all that is 
required in order to a perfect unison with the world, 
is to know and to perform this. The good man, if 
he were able to foresee the future, would even 
peacefully and contentedly help to bring about his 
sickness, maiming, and even death, knowing that 
these have been allotted him in the order of the 
universe.’ We ought therefore to acknowledge that 
we have all a certain part to play in the world, and 
no one ought to wish for a part greater than he can 
fulfil: he has done enough when he has performed 
what his nature admits of.'* 

Every one will naturally ask, how a man is to 
know what is his allotted part in the world? When 
this question presented itself to Epictetus, he was 
at no loss for an answer. He says: as the ox in the 
herd knows what his office is, so each one may 
know from the endowments which he has received 


8 Tb. i, 12, p. 72, sqq. 

17 Ib. ii, 9, p. 195; 10, p. 215, 9qq. Atd rov¥ro radkwg Aéiyovasy ot girdb- 
cogos, Srs ef wpoyder 6 eaddg cai dyabd¢c ra iocueva, curnpye ay cai 
Te vooey kai ry aroOvynocey cai xrnpovoba, alcBavdpevdc ye, drt ard 
tic Twy drwy Crarakewe rovro dmoviperat. evpiwrepoy dt rd Sow row 
pépove kai n wédte rov woXirov. 

™ Ib, i.2; Man, 24, 37. 
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from nature what he ought to perform; only he 
will remember that no man, any more than an ox, 
can arrive at once and without practice to his full 
force.’ In the exercise therefore of our powers, we 
may become aware of the destiny which we are in- 
tended to fulfil. Thus, then, on this point also Epic- 
tetus refers every man to himself—his own peculiar 
consciousness ; we can therefore no longer feel sur- 
prised if Epictetus was unable to give a general and 
scientific exposition of his ethicaf doctrines. With 
him all came ultimately to this: hat every one 
must discover in himself his moral destination; 
accordingly, his doctrines naturally had no other 
end than to stimulate the will to this disco- 
very, and to strengthen it by exhortations. His 
whole doctrine necessarily assumed an ascetical 
form. 

The moral theory of Epictetus has at different 
times been compared with the Christian ; and no 
one can deny that, with many essential differences, 
there are also many points of resemblance between 
them. The latter consist chiefly in the religious 
direction, which the precepts of Epictetus have 
taken. In following this direction, they have risen 
superior to that philosophical pride, which in the case 
of many others of its members, has proved a fruitful 
ground of reproach against the Stoics. Not only 
does Epictetus forbid his sage to indulge a proud 

18? Diss, i. 2, p. 18. "EwxdOerd rec, w60en ody alcOnodpeOa rov cara 
axpsowmxoy Exacrog; d0ew do o ravpoc, pn, Aiowrog ixedOdyrog povoc 
aloOdveras ric abrov xapacxevig nai wpoBiBAncey éavrdy tip ric 
dyikne xaonc; 4 Sirov, Sre evOdc dpa ry ry wapaccevyny Exey 
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demeanor towards others; but he also insists in 
general, on the principle that no man should judge 
his fellow, on the ground that internal motives, 
which constitute the morality of all actions—prin- 
ciples, that is—are difficult to be discovered.” Not 
only does he recommend patient endurance of the 
scorn of men,’ but he likewise insists on humility 
of thought towards God. Banish, he says, all high- 
mindedness. All the good which thou possessest, 
and all that thou knowest, was given thee by God 
alone. Your position in the world is assigned you 
by him. Everything, in short, is the gift of God.™ 
These reflections which pervade his whole doctrine, 
absolutely forbid anything like haughtiness or 
pride. 

The principles of Epictetus had a very great in- 
fluence on the sentiments of many of his contem- 
poraries, and also on later generations. Whatever 
of a Stoical character is to be found in the moral 
doctrine of succeeding times, emanates from him, 
and is at most, but the echo of his sentiments and 
opinions. In this light we have to regard the phi- 
losophy of the emperor M. Aurelius Antoninus. 
In the brief maxims contained in his work ‘To My- 
self,’ he gratefully acknowledged the advantage of 
having been made acquainted, by his teacher Rus- 
ticus, with the doctrines of Epictetus,’** and whose 
earlier precepts his own closely resemble, with this 


190 Man. 33, 42 ; Diss. iv. 8. 181 Man. 13. 

194 Man. 22. Ev d2 d¢pdy piv pr) oxyc’ Troy dt Bedricrwy co patvopivey 
obrw¢ Exou, w¢ urd rov Seod reraypivog tig ratrny rhy xwpay. Cf. Mare. 
Anton. xii, 26. Odddy idtow odderde, GdAd cai 7d ricmoy cal rd cwpdrioy 
cai abrd 7d Wuydptoy ixeiOev (ic rov Seov) iAfArvOer. 

18 I. 7. Epictetus is also mentioned, iv. 41 ; vii. 19; xi. 34, 836—38. 
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difference only, that for the most part they have a 
special and personal relation to himself, while those 
of Epictetus were designed for his disciples gene- 
rally. This is particularly noticeable, when the 
virtuous and noble emperor limits the general 
precept, “trouble not yourself about others,” by 
conditions, providing that public advantage does 
not suffer, or that a man’s demon be not destined 
to a Roman and political life, or to the functions of 
a sovereign.'™ 

Such being the nature of his moral maxims, we 
might pass them over without further observation, 
if they did not afford occasion to some remarks, 
which will strikingly elucidate the direction 
pursued by the later Stoics.°° These, when com- 
pared with the earlier members of the Porch, 
appear singularly defective in science. Whatever 
bears a scientific character is repugnant to them ; 
and accordingly it is the favourite practice of the 
later Stoics, to express their opinions in brief, un- 
connected maxims. Antoninus formally censures 
all researches into natural objects, in which man 
forgets to be alone entirely with himself, and 
to be devoted to his inner demon.’ This 
censure forcibly calls to mind the injunction of 
Epictetus, to shut up the senses, which are as it 
were doors leading outwards, in order to enjoy the 


6 TIT. 4,5. Cf. ix, 29. 

1% For more precise information of the special doctrines of Antoninus, we 
refer to De Mareo Aurelio Antonino imperatore philosophante ex ipsius com- 
mentariis scriptio philologica. Instituit Nic. Bachius. Lips. 1826. 8. 

16 TI. 13. Obdt» GOAurepow rod wavra Kicry ixrepupxyopivov Kai ra 
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internal light of our demon. Such, assuredly, 
were not the ideas of the older Porch, which 
taught, that all knowledge of truth must be drawn 
from sensuous perception. Antoninus, however, is 
full of such injunctions. As the sum of all 
morality, he insists that we should preserve our 
demon pure and incorrupt, that we should turn 
into ourselves, there renew ourselves, and there find 
repose.'*” He draws a broad distinction between 
what we are in ourselves—our reason, and what our 
lot in life has joined to us, and then he requires that 
we should entirely purify ourselves from the latter, if 
we would lead a free and peaceful life.’ When 
we thus see the Stoics desiring nothing beyond 
peace of mind, which they hope to attain by with- 
drawing entirely from the external world, and con- 
sidering themselves as nothing more than indiffe- 
rent instruments of the divine will, in the stream of 
the vain and outward life, we lose sight for ever of 
the old doctrine of the Porch, which placed all ex- 
cellence even in the life of the world, in the con- 
stant flux of vital activity. The later Stoics wished, 
it is true, to form a bold and manly spirit, but it is 
a passive rather than an active courage that they 
enforced; their great object was, to learn to 
bear exile and death. The earlier Stoical doctrine 
undeniably contained the germ of this view. But 
there it was adopted, rather as a counteractive 


197 TIT. 12; iv. 8. Suvexyce ody didov ceavrp ravray riy avaywpnay 
cai advavéov ceauréy. VII.28,59. His forms of expression are, cic taurdoy 
avaxywptiy, ele abrdy cuversio9a, Evdov Brsrey. 

8 XII, 3. 

19 The vanity of all things is a favourite topic with Antonine; see for in- 
stance in the tenth book 11, 18, 31 (otrwe yap cuvexaic Seacy ra avOpwmva 
caxvoy cai rd pydsy. Cf. xii. 27, 83), 34. 
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of the growing effeminacy of the age, than as a 
result of the scientific direction, which the first 
Stoics followed ; and as the tendency of this was, to 
consider all in its co-ordination to the universe, they 
necessarily abstained from requiring such an uncon- 
ditional retiring of the rational soul within itself 
as Antoninus does. The latter in fact exhibits the 
rational soul in a wholly peculiar light, and is dis- 
posed to represent it apart from all connection with 
with the world. External things, he holds, do not 
affect the soul in the least ; they have no admission 
into it; they cannot move or change the soul ; it 
alone moves itself. The liberty which he ascribes 
to reason is so unconditional, that it cannot be dis- 
turbed by any outward impediment in its natural 
movement, whereas all else, as Aristotle teaches, 
may be moved against and contrary to its nature.™ 
This is truly a singular and foreign interpolation in 
the nature of the whole. As Antoninus rejects with 
contempt all the perishable and vain things of life, 
so philosophy even has no other value in his eyes, 
than as it is calculated to preserve unimpaired the 
purity of his demon,”’ and apparently forgets that 
this demon also is, in his opinion, as perishable as 
the other elements of the body.””° 

But while we censure this development of the 


9 V.19, Ta wpdypara abra otf éxworwbiy Wuyng dxreras obdt Lye 
elaodoy xpic Puxnry obdt rpiac ob82 xevijoa WPuyyy sbvara’ rpiwe de 
eal nivel airy iavtyy povn. This is singular since the soul is merely 
dvabupiacce dg’ aiparog, lib. 33. 

1 X. 33. Notice 82 ai Adyog bia wavrdc rov dyrixixrovrog obrwc xopeve- 
o8a dvvarat, we wiguce cai we Sédet. 

me TT 17. 

3 He usually expresses himself ambiguously on the immortality of the 
soul. The assertion in the text rests on iv. 21. 
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Stoical ethics, as widely deviating from the scien- 
tific direction of the old Porch, we must remember, 
on the other hand, that it compensated for this 
fault, in some degree, by its more religious character. 
Out of the latter arose that love in which it com- 
prised the whole external world, at the very time 
that it thought it necessary entirely to withdraw 
from it. Nevertheless, it was by internal medita- 
tions that it most loved to feed this religious senti- 
ment. And Antoninus invokes the inner demon, 
the reason, the god within us, still more frequently 
than Epictetus.” 

The predominant tendency of this mode of think- 
ing, is to effect a separation of the individual from 
the general—a life of seclusion. There is un- 
doubtedly a point in the religious sentiment which 
grew out of it, which was calculated to unite again 
the particular and the general—internal contempla- 
tion and active life. For as it supposes that our 
part in the world is assigned us by the universal, 
divine nature, of which we partake, it accordingly 
looks upon the conscientious discharge of it as the 
duty of man ; but at the same time it is manifest 
that in fact, an idea was thus introduced into the 
doctrine which did not admit of being reconciled 
with its direct tendency, which was to concentrate 
the soul wholly on itself. For as, agreeably with 
this tendency, the soul is painted as an essence 
which cannot be disturbed in its proper pursuit by 

8 Cf. ii, 135 iii, 8,6, 7, 12, 16; v. 27; xii. 3,19, 26. Bach, ibid. p. 
34, n. 99, considers the demonology of the Stoics to be perfectly agreeable 
with the ancient faith of the Greeks. It differs, however, from it in this essen- 


tial point, that the former refers to demons within and not without men, and 
which are not distinguishable from the human soul. 
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outward things, and also as devoid of all power over 
them, what can it have in common with the life of 
others? what service can it rendert hem? Thus 
then their religious sentiment also reduces itself to 
the view, that it is the wisdom of man to allow nature 
to proceed in its own course, convinced that all is 
good as it is arranged by divine providence. The 
wish would be impious, even if we had the power, 
to interfere in these arrangements. 

It is of great importance for the march of our 
history, to call attention to the manner in which 
this religious sentiment brought the new Stoics 
nearer to the Greco-Oriental philosophy. It pre- 
pared the way for the spread of neo-Platonism, by 
representing the withdrawing from all pollution 
by the outer world as the road to union with the 
divine, and by requiring, as the neo-Platonists also 
did, severe practice of virtue as a means of attaining 
to peace of mind in the first instance, and then to 
the contemplation of the divinity within man. Thus 
Antoninus requires man to simplify himself, wherein 
he agrees with the neo-Platonists even in language.*” 
But undoubtedly the Stoics do not as yet exhibit 
a perfect accordance with the neo-Platonists, and 
on two points especially we discover an essential 
difference between them. The first is, that they 
evince but little attachment to the old religion and 
for the superstitious observance of its outward cere- 
monies, which, if they do not directly attack, they 
at most but barely tolerate. Its religious sentiment 
has the character of the devoutness of a separating 
sect, and it also exhibits itself in a strong opposition 
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to the ideas of the common people. It has given a 
peculiar tone to their phraseology, which in gentle- 
wise extenuates whatever to the general conception 
appears important; and employs diminutives to 
excess, in order to convey its contempt for property, 
arts, the soul, and other like matters. The second 
point of difference between these Stoics and the 
neo-Platonists is, that the former are wholly indis- 
posed to philosophical investigations into the nature 
of things, and to everything which has not some 
immediate reference to the practical ; the theoretical 
is regarded merely as a means to the practical ; 
while the Platonists reversed the relation of the two, 
and enthusiastically revived the old theoretical 
investigations. This, as well as the recurrence to 
the old national religions, gave great influence to 
the neo-Platonists in their attempt to defend the 
worth and merit of the olden nationality, against 
the hostile encroachments of the Christian religion. 

After Antoninus we meet with no Stoic of a 
practical tendency who was of any great consider- 
ation. The chief and most important portions of 
their moral theory passed over to the neo-Plato- 
nists. That the latter did not neglect the maxims 
of Epictetus is fully proved by the accounts which 
Simplicius has given of the neo-Platonists ; and it 
would not be difficult to adduce ample proof in 
detail to the same effect.””° 

26 | shall merely mention the maxims of Porphyry in his letter to Markella, 
the recommendation of Pythagorean dogmas of a like nature, and Theosebius, 


on whom Suid. s, v.’Ewixrnrog, vel Phot. bibl. c. 242, p. 339, a Bekk. may be 
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CHAPTER IV. 


ERUDITE PHILOSOPHY, AND THE NEW SCEPTICS. 


Tue value of the erudite philosophy of this age, - 
and its relation to the Roman, have already been 
determined precisely enough to make it clear that 
the further development and life of this period did 
not proceed from this side. Nevertheless the an- 
cient, even when it is effete, still continues to live 
on with us, and still enters into our development, 
though it be with only a counteracting influence. 
It is therefore necessary to examine these traditions 
in the extent and form in which they were delivered 
to those times of which it is our object to investi- 
gate the character. 

We have already traced the propagation of the 
Epicurean and Stoical doctrines. Of the latter we 
have yet to notice another branch which carried 
forward, as mere matters of history, the ancient 
doctrines of the Porch, and proceeded collaterally 
with the other, which took a decidedly moral 
direction. Its existence is evinced by the frequent 
outbreaks of the Stoics already mentioned, and of 
Epictetus in particular, against contemporaneous 
philosophers, who were for the most part employed 
on logical questions ;’ and still more clearly proved 


1 Epict. Diss. iii. 2, p. 359. Ot 8& viw gPrdoogar. 
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by the polemic of the Peripatetics, Sceptics, and 
even of the neo-Platonists against the old Porch. Of 
this mere erudite branch of the Stoical school scarcely 
any notice has reached us, but fortunately the loss 
may easily be borne. The Basilides, who is men- 
tioned among the teachers of Marcus Antoninus, 
and of whose doctrines an account is given by Sextus 
Empiricus,’ may probably have belonged to it. 

We possess more complete information of the 
activity of the Platonic and Peripatetic schools 
of this date. These were unquestionably more 
considerable, as they had an important task to per- 
form. The chief feature and the peculiarity of the 
Stoical system and method, had never fallen into 
such complete oblivion as at one time overwhelmed 
the true subject-matter and form both of the Platonic 
and the Aristotelian philosophy. In order to 
gain a sure footing on which they might withstand 
the pressure of a new doctrine and a new direction 
of life, the Academicians and Peripatetics had 
either undesignedly or else consciously disguised or 
disfigured themselves. What was required, there- 
fore, wa3 nothing less than a restoration of these 
doctrines—these old forms of scientific thought. 
But undertakings of this kind are never perfectly 
successful, they invariably end in a modification of 
the old. 

The earliest attempt to restore the Platonic 
philosophy probably belongs to the time when the 
Romans were turning their attention to the older 
literature of Greece. The Academician Areius 
Didymus, who wrote on the doctrines of Plato and 


7 Adv. Math. viii. 258. 
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other Grecian philosophers, does not perhaps date 
much later.* It was now that the Platonic Dialogues 
were first arranged and divided, for convenience of 
reference in the teaching of philosophy—on which 
subject many different opinions are yet extant.‘ 
What we know of the labours of this Platonic 
school, of the division of the Dialogues into tetra- 
logies (which is perhaps to be ascribed to Thrasyllus 
of the time of Tiberius, or else to Dercyllides, 
which is contained in the introduction of Albinus, 
and the short compendium of the Platonic doctrine 
which is usually assigned to one Alcinous), excites 
in us no very high opinion of their philosophical 
enlightenment. And if we find a little more of 
mental fertility in the philosophical treatises of 
Maximus Tyrius, who flourished under the Anto- 
nines, even these are not so much proofs of thorough 
philosophical intelligence, as of certain rhetorical 
dexterity formed by the study and imitation of the 
ancients. 

If in this school of the Platonists we were to 
look for a pure and fundamental transmission of 
the Platonic doctrine, we should expect what was 
beyond the power of this age to furnish. Yet a 
breath at least of the Platonic spirit blows upon us, 
when Maximus Tyrius bids us look for a know- 
ledge of God in the multiplicity of the shape of 
the beautiful, to whose pure and simple forms, 
divested of all matter, we have but to recur, in 


5 Euseb. Pr. Ev. xi. 23; Suid. 8. v. Aidupog. Cf. Jons. de Script. Hist. 
Phil. iii. 1, 3. This Areius Didymus was of great use to later writers, as we 
see from Eusebius, ib. compared with Alcinous (de Doctr. Plat. c. 12). 

* Albini Isag. 6; Diog. L. iii. 49, eqq. The Alexandrian philologists, and 
especially Aristophanes, had undoubtedly preceded them in this course. 
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order to behold the divine.” And the same spirit 
breathes in the declaration of Alcinous, that God 
in and by himself cannot be known, that his essence 
is inexpressible, and that therefore we must simply 
strive by negation or analogy, or by rising from the 
lowest to the highest, to exhibit the transcendent 
idea of God ; in which attempt the mathematical 
sciences are steps in the ascent to a knowledge of 
ideas. In truth these reminiscences of the Pla- 
tonic theory are but weak; yet, on the whole, they 
appear to have preserved a mild and serene view of 
things in the Academic school. The same spirit 
is distinctly traceable in the view that the worship 
of images and sanctuaries is not necessary, indeed, 
for those who possess a sufficient remembrance of the 
once enjoyed view of the divine; yet that such per- 
sons are very few, and hence the custom common to 
all nations, to worship the divinity under different 
forms. In these customs, as derived from long an- 
tiquity, no change ought to be made ; the images of 
the gods serve to remind us of what we once beheld, 
and as such are necessary to weak men.’ This same 
spirit, moreover, is mildly expressed in the determi- 
nation by this school of the dispute, as to the value 
of virtue and pleasure. The first rank is adjudged 
to the former ; for this ought to rule over the latter, 
as the soul over the body; but this decision does 
not forbid all pleasure in the beautiful; for this 
is declared to be necessarily connected in the soul 
with the beautiful itself.° It may therefore justly: 


® Max. Tyr. Diss. i. p. 14, sq. ed Heins. 
® Alcin. de Doctr. Plat. 7, 10. 
7 Max. Tyr. Diss. xxxviii. * Ib. Diss. xxxiv. 
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be asserted, that every virtuous pursuit is at the same 
time a pursuit of pleasure ; and that consequently 
Diogenes the Cynic had only taken the shortest 
way to pleasure, and that the legislative enactments 
of Lycurgus and the Athenians had the same end 
in view.” 

If now the rhetorical treatises of Maximus Tyrius 
afford proofs of this moderate sentiment, so on the 
other hand, the undoubtedly dry and uncouth work 
of Alcinous is of value, as proving decisively the 
disposition of the later Platonists, to claim for their 
master the inventions and discoveries of subsequent 
philosophers. The divisions of philosophy which 
were given by Peripatetics and Stoics, Alcinous 
transfers without remark to the Platonic philoso- 
phy ;*° he ascribes to Plato an acquaintance with 
all the figures of the syllogism, because he uses 
them ; he also finds the ten categories in the Par- 
menides and other dialogues of Plato ;"' the contra- 
riety of energy and potentiality is quite current with 
him.'* In the same manner, he does not hesitate 
to make virtue to be the faculty of finding the 
mean between two opposite passions.’* In these 
and similar instances, Alcinous inconsiderately fol- 
lows the inclination of philosophical schools, to 
ascribe to their founders every particular of know- 
ledge which a later age may have acquired. In 
such an attempt, it could not but happen that 
doctrines and modes of thinking would be assigned 
to the Platonic philosophy totally foreign to it, and 


¥ Ibid. Diss. xxxiii. 10 Cap. 8, 4. 
™ Ib. 6. 13 E. g. ib. 2, 8. 
13 Ib. c. 29; cf. also, Calvisius Taurus, b, Gell. i. 26. 
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of which it did not even contain the germ. The 
views of the universe and of science, which were 
thereby diffused, altogether assumed a new shape. 
The most opposite doctrines to the Platonic now 
cease almost to differ from it, when we find the 
term or idea of matter everywhere equated with 
that of God. Not only does Maximus Tyrius 
refer the cause of all evil which does not flow from . 
the human will, to matter which could not be 
formed by the fashioning energy of God, for the 
supreme artist was unable to form it, without, as it 
were, sparks from the anvil, or smuts from the 
furnace, flying about ; but** Alcinous even supposes 
the eternity of the world to be reconcilable with 
the doctrine of Plato; nay more, he holds that the 
soul of the world also, and its reason is eternal, as well 
as matter. It is only improperly that it can be said 
of God, that he made this soul; since he only im- 
proved, or as it were awakened it out of a profound 
sleep, and by exciting in it the desire to know its 
own ideas—the objects of intellectual cognition— 
permitted forms and ideas to arise in it.'° Now the 
ground of this view is in short an opinion, that the 
ideas are the thoughts of God, which served as 
models for the artistic activity of the world-form- 
ing God, and of which, therefore, it is man’s object 
to gain a knowlege; but at the same time, it does not 
exclude the doctrine, that they are also substances in 


* Max. Tyr. Diss, xxv. p. 256. 
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varvou, brwo droBXiwovca wpdc ra vonra abrov diynra ra edn Kai rd¢ 
popgae igtepivn ray iceivou vonudrwy. 
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and by themselves.'® But as the leading thought of 
the Platonists of this age was, that ideas are the eter- 
nal archetypes of the universal laws of nature, 
which in the formation of particular kinds of mat- 
ter underwent particular changes, most of them 
arrived at far too limited a notion of what Plato 
himself understood by ideas. They assumed ideas 
of the general laws, and the permanent genera and 
species of things alone, and not of individual ob- 
jects, or of monstrous and unnatural phenomena ; 
even the creations of art, the notions of relation, 
and whatever seemed to be small and contemptible, 
were considered unworthy of ideas,’’ however 
strongly both the particular assertions of Plato, and 
his general ideas, of science might be opposed to such 
a view. Another and more considerable confusion 
of different opinions is, we think, discoverable in the 
distinction which Alcinous draws, between the idea 
and species, holding with Aristotle, that the latter 
cannot be separated from matter.’® 

But on this head we must not forget to mention, 
that this medley of opinions was not universally 
approved of by the Platonists of this age. We are 
told of one Calvisius Taurus, who taught at Athens 
in the reign of Antoninus Pius, and wrote a treatise 
on the differences between the opinions of Plato, 

1% Ib. 9. “Eore dd 1) ista we piv wpdc Sedy vdnore abrov, we dt rpd¢ nuadc 
vonroy rpwroy, wc dd xpdc ry EAny pirpov, we 8 rode roy aicOnrdy Kbo- 
pov wapadeypa, we 6 xpdc auriy ieraZopivn ovdcia. 

17 L. 1. ‘OpiZovrac dé ry diay wapddeypa Tey cara pio. aiwyoy- 
obre yap roic mAsloroe rev awd TWAdrwvog dpioxe rey rexvixwy elvac 
iiac, oloy aowidog } Avpag, obre py rdy wapa gPvoty, oloy wuptrov Kai 
xorspac, ovre rwy Kard péipog, oloy Lwxpdrovg cai UAdrwvog, add’ ob? 


‘ray ebreday rivdc, olédy pirou cai Kapgouc, obre ray wpdc rt, oloy peiZovoc 
> xai UxEptxovrog. 

"18 Jb, 4. Toy vonréy ra ply wpwra vmapye we ai idias, ra dt debrepa 
. wera edn ra ini ry bAy dyepiora Syra rijg vANe. 
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Aristotle, and the Stoics.® Of this teacher his 
disciple Gellius has related much which appears to 
prove that his commentaries on the writings of 
Plato were at least remarkable for good judgment ;” 
but we have no information as to the points on 
which, as a Platonist, he opposed the Peripatetic 
and Stoical doctrines. We are better informed as 
to the manner in which another  Platonist, 
Atticus, who was a little later in date than Taurus,” 
and composed a treatise against Aristotle, ex- 
plained the difference between him and Plato. 
The fragments of his work, preserved by Eusebius,” 
refute with some warmth the Aristotelian theory. 
Atticus condemned the lax principles of other 
Platonists, who, to support their own views, did not 
scruple to avail themselves of the arguments of 
Aristotle; and believed that the eternity of the 
world is consistent with the doctrine of Plato.* 
Aristotle is censured as having differed from Plato 
merely from a love of novelty. His hypothesis of 
a fifth element is represented as arising from his 
having confounded together the doctrine of Plato 
concerning the unchangeable ideas, and of the im- 
mortal but created gods, by which he was led to 
form the monstrous absurdity of an impassible 
body.% Even in his cosmogonical theory Aristotle 
is charged with having introduced many arbitrary 
and untenable novelties ;* but he is most severely 


'% Gell. xii. 5 ; Suid. s. v. Tatpog. 

» See especially Gell. i. 26; vi. 13, 14. 

*. According to Eusebius he flourished in the 16th year of Marcus Aurelius. 
Syncell. p. 281, Ven. 

Prep. Ev. xv. 4—9, 12, 13. 3 Ib. 5, 6. 

35 Ib. 7. % Tb. 8. 
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attacked for holding that virtue is insufficient for 
happiness, and for denying the immortality of the 
soul, of heroes and of demons, rejecting the provi- 
dential care of the gods for men and things in the 
sublunary world, and for limiting the power of God 
by the denial that he cannot preserve the world 
from decay, although it was created by him.” This 
controversial attack upon Aristotle exhibits a certain 
pious enthusiasm; for Atticus refuses to regard his 
opponent in a better light than Epicurus, because 
he had denied the most essential principle of provi- 
dence for us, viz. the providential care of man ; but 
it cannot be said of it that it evinces a right under- 
standing, or even an ingenious apprehension of the 
doctrine ; and so, perhaps, even here we may trace 
in the tendency of these times a decided prepon- 
derance towards a mixture of schools. 

Some other Platonists of this time would now 
demand our attention if it did not appear to us more 
advisable to postpone our notice of them to the 
time when we shall have to treat of the mixture of 
Oriental ideas with Grecian philosophy; for, as 
we formerly observed, it was chiefly to the Platonic 
philosophy that these attached themselves. We 
shall therefore close our remarks upon the neo- 
Platonists, who by their leading features belong to 
the erudite tendency of this age, with a few observ- 
ations calculated to elucidate their relation to other 
phenomena of the time. The manner in which the 
Platonists already mentioned introduced the Roman 
element into this mixture, was chiefly by the 
pre-eminence they gave to ethics over the other 

* Ib. 4,5, 6, 9, 12. 
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parts of philosophy. Logical investigations they 
lightly esteemed. If philosophy consisted in logic 
there would, they argued, be no want of teachers of 
it. No philosopher would deign to pay any attention 
to dialectic if it were not necessary. But the most 
important business of philosophy is to acquire a 
knowledge of the gods and to lead man to virtue.” 
There is yet another remark connected with this 
subject, and suggested by the treatises of Maximus 
Tyrius: in the dogmatical review of the Platonic 
doctrine which Alcinous laboured to give, the 
opinions of the school were naturally exhibited as 
free from all difficulty ; nevertheless, it was impos- 
sible even here to suppress all doubt as to the sense 
of the Platonic theory of ideas; and moreover as it 
was firmly believed, that the good did not admit of 
being expressed directly, and without the aid of 
figures, this was also a fertile source of dispute as to 
what in the Platonic doctrine was to be taken in a 
figurative and what. in a literal sense. How near 
akin to the doctrine itself, and to what lengths this 
doubt was calculated to lead, we know too well from 
the fact that the New Academy was the offspring of 
the Old. Now if we further reflect, that a mere lite- 
rary handling of philosophy, whenever it is pursued 
with freedom, and not closely shackled in the fetters 
of school forms, naturally feeds a certain Eclectical 
questioning, our wonder will cease at finding in 
the mode of thought and conceptions of Maximus 


7 Max. Tyr. Diss. xxxvii. p. 873, sqq., Alcin. 3,27; Attic. ap. Euseb. Pr. 
Ev. xv. 4. That Maximus (Diss. vi.) and Alcinous (c. 2.) preferred theory to 
practice does in no wise militate against this. The work of Maximus already 
quoted throws light upon this point. 
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many subjects treated in the mere light of probable 
opinions. He is fond of opposing different positions 
of philosophy to each other, not merely in order 
to alsplay his rhetorical facility, but rather as if 
he had to decide upon them from the tribunal, and 
in the hope of coming to a just decision. To indi- 
cate his agreement with Plato he usually closes the 
deliberation by adducing his opinion as that of phi- 
losophy herself. But still he is far from concealing 
the fact, that as in judicial affairs so in philosophy 
also, there is much of probability to be advanced 
in support of conflicting opinions. Philosophy he 
wishes to consider as the oracle of the beautiful and 
the good, and the way to happiness; but he con- 
fesses that he has found the oracle too ambiguous, 
and too many parties among philosophers for her 
responses to be implicitly obeyed. In this respect 
philosophy is unlike the other sciences, the farther 
they advance the more nearly they approach the 
end; but philosophy, the richer she is in ideas, 
exhibits a greater number of conflicting but nicely 
balanced claims to truth, and judgment becomes 
the more difficult. How happily has he here 
expressed the fate, not indeed of philosophy herself, 
but yet of the Grecian philosophy of his day. It 
had become old; it wanted courage for youthful 
renovation, for vigorous progress, in which alone 
it could find security and increase. The riches 


* Diss, xix. p. 199, sq.; Diss. xxxiv. in. Xadewdy evpeivy Adyov dAnZ7. 
cevdvvever yap n Tov dvSpwrou Wuyx7) oc’ ebropiay rov Ppovety rov cpivey 
Gmwopeiv. wai at ply addAat rixvat rpdow lovca card rv eipecy evoro- 
xwrepa yiyvoyra ixdorn wepi rd avrijc ipya. prroaogia Bi ixeddy avrijc 
evxopwrara ixy, rére padttora ivxixdarar Adywy avricraciwy «ai 
icoppérwy. 
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which the old systems displayed did but perplex 
those who wished to use her as a perfect science. 
Such a state of things must manifestly have greatly 
favoured Scepticism. And, in fact, a Platonist of this 
age, Favorinus, the favourite of Hadrian, appears 
to have been but little removed from Scepticism, 
or at least from the view of the New Academy. 
His penetration, his varied and available stores of 
learning, served only to furnish him with doubts 
whether man could or not be certain of anything.” 

In a somewhat different relation to the develop- 
ment of our period stood the Peripatetic philosophy. 
Of it we have observed that it never found much 
favour with the Romans; and on the other hand we 
may remark, that it exercised but little influence on 
the form of the Greco-Oriental philosophy. Con- 
sequently it retained greater purity of doctrine 
than any other system of philosophy. For, as it 
did not promise to its followers any great influence 
either in the world or with its contemporaries, it was 
the more likely to remain pure from all foreign 
admixture. 

In fact, however, among the learned men who 
lived at the beginning of this period, not a few were 
Peripatetics. We have already mentioned Staseas, 
the teacher of Piso, and Cratippus, the friend of the 
older and teacher of the younger Cicero. Yet these 
persons, of whom nothing is quoted but practical 
precepts,” are less important for characterizing the 

™ Galen. de Opt. Disc. c. 1. Philostratus (Vit. Soph. i. 8) praises his work 
on the Pyrrhonistic Tropes as his masterpiece. 
*’ We must here class the question of divination which Cratippus discussed. 


Cic. de Div. i. 32, 50; ii. 48, 52. That he combined together the Peripatetic 
and the Platonic philosophy apparently follows from Cic. de Off. ii. 2, fin. 
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Peripatetic doctrine of this date than those who 
attached themselves to Andronicus of Rhodes. The 
valuable labours of this individual, who was a con- 
temporary of Cicero in elucidation of the works of 
Aristotle and Theophrast have been already noticed. 
He arranged the works of these two philosophers on 
the principle of similarity of subjects, examined the 
genuineness of those current in Aristotle’s name, 
gave explanations of them and also composed an 
original treatise on logic. These learned pursuits 
were continued by his scholars, among whom we 
have to reckon Boethius of Sidon, and Sosigemes, 
who was employed by Julius Cesar to assist in the 
correction of the calendar. Contemporary with 
these were Xenarchus, who, although he proclaimed 
himself a Peripatetic, nevertheless wrote against the 
fifth element of Aristotle, and Nicolaus of Damascus, 
the friend of Augustus and of Herod, who is known 
for his historical works, and also for certain philo- 
sophical treatises in exposition of Aristotle. To a 
rather later date, probably, belong Alexander 
/Egeus and Adrastus of Aphrodisias, whose treatises 
on the categories, and on the order of the Aris- 
totelian works in general, are frequently appealed to 
by subsequent writers on the subject. It would 
render our work too bulky were we to enter into 
many such remarks on the commentators of Ari- 
stotle.** It will be sufficient to observe that the 
learned works of these individuals are lost in con- 


>) All further details may be found, if required, in Fabricius, Generally 
there is little certainty either in the chronology or biography of these individuals, 
and this appears to confirm our opinion that the Peripatetic doctrine was in 
{favour chiefly with the learned who exercised little influence in public life. 
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sequence of later writers of the same class, who trod 
in their footsteps, having both made use of and 
thrown their predecessors into the shade. A series 
of these writers may be traced down to Alexander 
of Aphrodisias, who pre-eminently enjoys the title 
of the expounder of Aristotle, in consequence of his 
writings having superseded all earlier commentaries. 
There is one remark with respect to the older com- 
mentators which we must not omit, and that is, that 
they all evince, more or less, a disposition to com- 
bine the Aristotelian philosophy with the Platonic. 
Ammonius of Alexandria, the teacher of Plutarch, is 
generally given as the first who favoured this new 
species of Eclecticism; but on the one hand, this 
statement is only an inference from the manner in 
which Plutarch proceeded with philosophy, and on 
the other hand, there are many traces of even earlier 
commentators having made, not only Aristotelian, 
but also Platonic writings the common object of 
their learned expositions. This procedure is but a 
part of the general tendency of the age. 

Of the commentators of Aristotle, none deserves 
a detailed notice more than Alexander of Aphrodi- 
sias, although even his merits are not very great. 
He rarely furnishes the necessary aids to the right 
understanding of Aristotle’s works, since he was 
devoid of that large and liberal view of the Ari- 
stotelian philosophy which was requisite to remove 
such obscurities of expression as originated in 
the indistinctness of the idea. Enthusiastic in his 
admiration of his author, he seeks to show the per- 
fect agreement between Aristotle’s mode of concep- 
tion and that of the existing age, with a view ta 

Iv. R 
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establish the pre-eminence of the Peripatetic doc- 
trine. Accordingly he attacks all the leading 
schools, especially the Platonists and Stoics, but 
only occasionally deigning to notice the Epicureans, 
whose opinions he regards as too sensuous and 
unlearned to call for a seridus refutation. Against 
the Stoics he composed the treatise, dedicated to the 
emperors Severus and Caracalla, on Destiny, and on 
that which is in man’s power,” which affords the 
best specimen of his manner. It proves that its 
author ascribed considerable authority to the ordi- 
nary notions of mankind, since he asserts that man 
generally does not greatly err from the truth,* and 
connects this position with the dogma of his school, 
that whenever a truth has become sensuously evi- 
dent, it overbears any weight of probability in 
favour of its opposite.* In agreement with this 
view, his reasonings against the Stoical doctrine of 
an all-determining force of necessity, go simply to 
show that in support of it, the Stoics wrest and give 
a new interpretation to the terms which stand for 
general notions.” In this line of argument he 
faithfully preserves his character of an interpreter, 
and confines himself to giving the right explanation 
of general language. All men, he argues, assume 


33 Questiones Naturales, de Anima, Morales, iii. 12. Towards the end the 
Epicureans are described as Boayeig rivi miOavérnre ivdovrec. 

* De Fato, 2. Td piv ody elvai re rijv eipappiyny cai airiay elvan 
rov ylyvec@ai riva car abriy ixavec 9 Téy avOporwy cuvicrna xpd- 
Anyic: ob yap Kevdy ovd aoroxoy radnBovc n cov) Tov avOpurwy 
gto. Ib.14. He also assumes a wpdrnpig row Oesy. Qu. Nat. ii. 21, 
fol. 17, a. 

* De Fato, 26. ‘Inavwripa ydp % row mwpdyparoc ivapysa wpoc 
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3 On this point cf. Quest. Nat. iii. 11. 
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the existence of the contingent, and suppose there 
may be a something which, while it is possible, 
must not of necessity happen; a something which 
is in human power; and experience justifies this 
assumption.*® It is not everything that comes to 
pass that is pre-determined by fate, but that alone 
which is accomplished in obedience to the laws of 
nature; and even these laws are subject to excep- 
tions; there is much that can only be said to 
happen generally but not universally. Nature does 
not always attain to her end ; on the contrary, there 
is much that happens in direct contravention of her 
laws.” Now the use which Alexander makes of 
this Aristotelian view in order to refute the Stoical 
theory of an unbroken and eternal chain of causes, is 
not calculated to raise a high opinion of the pro- 
foundness of his judgment. For we actually find 
him appealing in confirmation of it to the seeming 
fact, that much is often without its natural and 
proper consequences, of which he gives as instances 
that every man does not propagate the species, and 
that every flower does not nurture its fruit.*° He is 
evidently introducing extraneous considerations here 
into the argument, as he does where he contends 
that man is endued with powers of deliberation, 
which, however, would be useless if he were not 
free to act according to his deliberate judgment; but 
nature produces nothing in vain.” For it is evident 
that the proper object of Alexander was to point 


$-** De Fato, 8, 10, 14, 26. 
% De Fato,6. The notion of chance refers namely to that which happens— 
that of necessity even to that which is. Ib. 8; Qu. Nat. fi, 5. 
© De Fato, 23. » Ib, 11. 
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out and insist upon, the distinction between natural 
and rational causes. He does not, it is true, abso- 
lutely neglect this topic. Indeed, a very superficial 
acquaintance with his master’s doctrine must have 
taught him it was exactly at this point that the 
Aristotelian and Stoical systems diverged; the 
latter neglecting the distinction, which the former 
had so strongly insisted upon, between natural and 
rational motives, and making the rational to be 
merely a higher form of the natural.“ But still he 
does not insist upon it strongly enough, but is pre- 
eminently occupied with other, less essential and 
vaguer points of the theory. We must also observe, 
that it appears very surprising that Alexander makes 
not the slightest allusion to the opinions of the later 
Stoics, notwithstanding the important modifications 
which they had introduced into the doctrine of 
human liberty. His controversy is confined to the 
older Stoics. For generally the schools of this 
period paid less attention to contemporaneous than 
to ancient opinions. 

There is but one point more in connection with 
this controversy between the Peripatetics and Stoics 
that appears to call for remark. Alexander of 
Aphrodisias objected to his adversaries, that by 
teaching a universal necessity they imperilled all 
feeling of piety and religion. For such a doctrine, 
he says, is irreconcilable with that of a particular 
providence, which supposes that the gods take care 
of individuals, both providing for their welfare and 
recompensing them after their deserts. How can 
the gods reasonably be accounted worthy of worship, 


Tb, 33; Qu. Nat. iii. 13; iv, 29. 
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even on the supposition that they deign to reveal 
themselves, and to give assistance to man, if it is to be 
thought that their aid and revelation are the unavoid- 
able result of certain predetermining causes? Again, 
he urges that even while the Stoics defended sooth- 
saying, as part of religion, they yet deprived it of 
all its importance, since in consistency they must 
fain admit that it is unavailing, since no impending 
misfortune could be avoided by its means.“* With 
this objection he combines the Aristotelian theory of 
the several kinds of good, by attempting to show 
that a divine providence is only important to those 
who admit the existence of a corporeal and external 
good ; since whoever holds that the beautiful alone 
is good, places all good in his own power.“ But 
upon this point it was necessary for him not only to 
refute the Stoics, but also to defend the positions of 
his own school. The singular doctrine of the latter 
concerning the distinction between the worlds above 
and below the moon, which, associated as it was with 
many ancient conceptions, had spread far and wide, 
was also a fruitful occasion of disbelief in a divine 
providence. We formerly remarked, that this doc- 
trine of Aristotle had been attacked by Atticus, as 
denying a providence for men and things under the 
moon, since in this domain all was abandoned 
to the powers of nature and the human soul.® 
And on the other hand, the Aristotelian system has 
been charged with rendering a divine providence 
impossible even in the sphere above the moon; 
inasmuch as it taught that all there moves in certain 


“! De Fato, 17. Qu. Nat. i. 14. “* Euseb. Pr. Ev. xv. 5, 12, 
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necessary courses.“ Now against these objections 
Alexander defends the doctrine of his school by 
remarking, that the idea of providence may be 
taken in two different senses: in one, everything 
set in motion and changed by another, for the sake 
of some particular end, is considered as a work of 
providence ; and in the other, that alone is ascribed 
to providence which is brought about in one body 
by a second, and for the sake of a third. In the 
former sense, all may be said to be subject to the 
providence of God, since God moves all for the 
sake of some end. He it is who gives to the stars 
their revolutions, in order that therein they may not 
indeed attain to the divine nature, but yet in their 
several degrees assimilate themselves to it. But in 
the second and narrower sense of the word the-pro- 
vidence of God rules only the sublunary world ; inas- 
much as the motions of the stars are so ordered for 
the best, that those of the earth are dependent upon 
them.*® But the Platonists assailed the Peripatetics 
with a further objection, and this was, that although 
Aristotle did attribute providence to the gods, yet 
the providence he ascribed was not absolute and 
essential to them, but merely incidental (xara ovp- 
BeBnxéc). For that, according to Aristotle, the end 
of their activity is not the welfare of mankind, but 
that while they merely exercise it for their own 
sakes, they collaterally promote at the same time 


“ Atticus says, Tov piv ydp obpaviwy dei cata ra atrd cai woatruc 
ixyévrwy airlay ray eluappivgy iroriSnn, rav St bxd cedhyny rh 
diay, rev dt dvIpwrivwy gpdynow cai rpdvotay cai Wuyny. The term 
*pévoa can only mean here, consistently with the other expressions of Atticus, 
a providential care of mankind. 

* Qu. Nat. i. 25. 
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the good of man.*° In answer to this objection 
Alexander attempted to show that the relation 
between God and man would be completely re- 
versed if providence for man were made a part of 
the very essence of Godhead. It is inconsistent 
with the notion of divinity to maintain that its 
activity is for the sake either of the preservation 
or for the benefit of man; for this would be the 
same as to hold, that the master is for the interest 
of his slave. Whatever exists for the sake of others 
is inferior to that for whose sake it exists. The 
gods, therefore, cannot be for the sake of man, but 
they have their proper activity in themselves, and 
for their own sakes.*’ It is manifest, that the great 
object of these thoughts is to maintain the notion of 
the natural agency of the most general forces in 
the world, absolutely and distinct from any special 
reference to human life. If then Alexander in- 
ferred accordingly, that the gods’ providential care 
of man does not indicate the essence of their ac- 
tivity, still he could not allow, therefore, that it is 
merely an unessential reference of this activity, or 
merely collateral to it. And he accordingly denied 
that the disjunctive proposition applied to the 
question in hand. For to assert of the divine 
nature that it exercises a providence for man only 
collaterally and incidentally would not be justifiable, 
except it could be shown that the welfare of man 


“ Ib. ii. 2], From the conclusion of the Essay it is evident that it is directed 
against the Platonists also. 
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results from its activity indeed, but without its 
knowledge and will, and without design (sapa Xdyov). 
For it is thus only that it can be said of a man, 
that he has accidentally or collaterally invented a 
matter, if, without knowledge and without will, and 
beginning his plan with a wholly different design, 
he has stumbled upon it. But now such is not the 
nature of the divine providence; but it is both with 
will and knowledge that they care for man, and are 
the sources of all the good things of life, and of all 
that he stands in need of, although it is not simply 
for man’s sake that they exercise and perfect their 
activity. There must, therefore, be a mean between 
absolute providence and mere contingent provi- 
dence.“ 

In these reasonings of Alexander of Aphrodisias 
upon providence, he manifestly evinces a strong 
desire to adopt and set himself in unison with the 
pious sentiment, which in his times began to prevail 
in philosophy, without, however, remitting in any 
degree the principle of his school, which pre-emi- 
nently insisted upon the due recognition of the 
natural connection of all forces and phenomena. 
Accordingly, he does not allow himself to be carried 
away by the polemic of the Platonists into the ad- 
mission that the world, although it must have been 
created in time, may, nevertheless, by the will of 
God, be rendered indestructible; for, he argues, that 
what according to its nature belongs to a thing, 
cannot even by God be separated from it; and in 
support thereof, he appeals to the assertion of Plato, 
that evil is necessary in the world, because evil 

” Li, fol. 16 b. 
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belongs to the nature of perishable things.“ 
Equally unwilling is he, in deference to these oppo- 
nents, to remit anything from the strict principle 
of the Aristotelian theory of the soul; on the 
contrary, a leading point in his controversy with 
the Platonists is, that the soul is not a self-moving 
essence, but that it is a materialized form (EvvAoy 
elSoc), and that consequently it cannot be in and by 
itself immortal.” 

Now the more zealously that this erudite philo- 
sophy occupied itself with scholastic controversies, 
the more closely that it confined its labours to the 
exposition of the doctrines of the several schools, 
and the elucidation of the works of their respective 
founders, attaching itself, for the most part, with a 
narrow-minded servility and superstitious respect to 
the written letter; and the more consequently it was 
driven to forced meanings, and the less it was able to 
seize the spirit of an entire system, and to exhibit 
it from a comprehensive point of view, which is 
almost universally wanting in the summaries com- 
posed for the use of students ;—the more food was 
furnished to the rapidly growing spirit of Scep- 
ticism. 

Before, however, we can enter upon the history 
of the later Sceptics, we have yet to mention a 
learned individual of this age, who, although he 
chiefly employed himself with a widely different 
branch of science, is nevertheless, of considerable 
importance for the history of philosophy. We 


* Ib. i. 18. 
59 Ib. ii. 14 ; de Anima, i, fol. 126, a. "Ore dx wpiorog 9 Puy rod coparog. 
ov dori Puy. | 
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allude to the famous physician Claudius Galenus, 
who was somewhat older than Alexander of Aphro- 
disias, and flourished in the period which extends 
from M. Aurelius to Severus. The end which this 
individual had proposed to himself in his literary 
labours was, upon the basis of his own ex- 
perience and a few traditionary principles of the 
school of Hippocrates, to erect a perfect system of 
medical science by the application of certain logical 
rules and ideas derived from the older philosophy. 
How far he may have been successful in this at- 
tempt, and the degree of skill which marked his 
execution of it, lies not in our province to deter- 
mine. But, on the other hand, Galen properly 
falls within our notice, so far as he laid claim to be 
a teacher of philosophy, and diffused it both in 
works exclusively philosophical, and in others 
designed to establish his own medical theories. 
Now the nature of these attempts is far from being a 
matter of indifference ; both because, generally, the 
medical profession on which the writings of Galen 
primarily acted, was in high estimation, and con- 
sequently necessarily exercised a great influence on 
the philosophical opinions of the age, and also 
because in particular, the development of a learned 
art of medicine is intimately connected with the 
history of the late Scepticism. 

Even before the time of Galen, a philosophical 
habit of thought, as was naturally to be expected, 
had established itself among medical men, and Dog- 
matical schools had arisen among them, which 
either advocated the Epicurean theory of atoms, or 
professed Stoical dogmas, as did the so-called Pneu- 
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matici. But these schools have no claim to our 
notice, as they did not introduce any change in phi- 
losophy. But in opposition to these Dogmatical 
physicians, and to the confusion in which their pre- 
conceived interpretations of experience threatened 
to involve medical science, another party arose, 
whose purpose it was to adhere strictly to ex- 
perience, without entering upon any philosophical 
‘investigation of principles. Galen, however, re- 
fused on the one hand, to join these pure Empirics 
in absolutely abandoning such speculations; while, 
on the other, he was far from satisfied with the 
views and conclusions of the more philosophical. 
He accordingly adopted a course of his own; and 
for the purpose of his own explanations, adopted an 
Eclectical method, which although for the most part 
it drew from the doctrines of Plato and Aristotle, 
did not nevertheless disdain to avail itself of cer- 
tain Stoical opinions, which at this time had gained 
general currency in science. By the very nature 
of his profession Galen was naturally led to look to 
experience as an unerring source of knowledge. 
In this he had such confidence, that he never 
entered into any controversy in which, as a pre- 
liminary point, the belief in the truth of pheno- 
mena had to be established.” By this method he 
escaped the necessity of a thorough examination 
into the significancy of phenomena, and of the 
higher ideas on which their explanation is depen- 
dent. Butaccording to his opinion, the phenomenon 
must form the basis of all reasoning designed to 


*! The doubters of the truth of phenomena he calls dypowowuppuryeloug. 
De Prenot. ad Posth. 5, p. 628, Kuhn. 
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establish a correct knowledge of the non-apparent, 
as the ground of the apparent. Accordingly he com- 
pares those who neglect proofs and the theory of 
proofs, with those who would wish to understand 
astronomy without having studied mathematics and 
geometry. He therefore insists upon the necessity 
of logical exercises as essentially necessary to the 
accurate formation of any science,” and he himself 
appears to have devoted no little industry to this: 
branch of philosophical inquiry, if we consider the 
long list of logical writings which are given in the 
catalogue of his works. He awakens our sympathy 
when he declares, that in his youth he wished for 
nothing so much from philosophers, as that they 
should furnish him with an unerring theory of 
reasoning, but that his hope had been disappointed. 
For even on this subject he finds among them, he 
says, a variety of opinions and discrepancies, not to 
say manifestly false doctrines. He says, therefore, 
that the praise is not due to his teachers, if he did not 
abandon himself to the doubts of the Pyrrhonists ; 
but that he is indebted to the mathematical sciences, 
the old and hereditary study of his family, for his 
confidence in science, and that consequently he at- 
tempted to sketch for himself, a theory of proofs in 
the manner of geometry.“ It is a trait in his 
character deserving of notice, that he was _ less 
favourable to the Platonic and Stoical logic than to 
the Aristotelian.” In his extant writings, Galen, 

*3 De Constit. Art. Med. 8, fin. p. 254. 

83 De Elem. ex Hipp. i. 6, p. 460; quod opt. med. sit quoque phil. p. 60. 

* De Libr. Propr. 11. 


> L. i. ; ib. 16. He writes, “Ore 9 yewperpexr) dvadurixs apeivwy rijg rey 
Lrwikwy. 
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however, is far removed from the short and accu- 
rate method of geometry, and this is the case 
not merely with such works as, belonging by their 
subject to experience, do not admit of any great 
rigour of demonstration ; but even in works especi- 
ally of a philosophical character, he abandons him- 
self without restraint to rhetorical prolixity, and it 
is only seldom that, under the swell of sounding 
words, a correspondingly important idea is found. 
That he is deficient in that rigour of regulated 
thought, which alone can make logical investiga- 
tions of a subtler kind fruitful, is proved clearly 
enough by his work on ‘ Sophisms,’ in which he at- 
tempts to furnish the proof which is wanting in 
Aristotle, that no more than the six fallacies ad- 
duced by the latter, are possible, and this he hopes 
to effect by a division which he has borrowed from 
another source, and very awkwardly applied.® 

The philosophical works of Galen are not very 
numerous, except upon ethical subjects. The study 
of ethics he strongly recommended to physicians, 
not merely on the ground of the connection subsist- 
ing between the body and the soul, but even in a 
lofty tone bade them to consider the dignity of their 
avocation, and exhorted them, therefore, to practise 
morality and to suppress all low passions, in order 
that they might cultivate their profession more zea- 
lously and successfully.” Of this part, however, of 

% The principle which forms the groundwork of his division is this: that 
every sophism is founded on a verbal ambiguity : that this may either lie in 
single, equivocal terms, or else arise from the structure of the proposition ; that 
further, the ambiguity may be either real, or possible, or conceptional. Of the 
first, he admits two kinds, three of the second, but only one of the third, 


De Sophism., c. 2. | 
87 Quod opt. med. sit quoque phil. p. 60, sq. 
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the philosophy of Galen; we have nothing further 
to remark than that it attached itself entirely to the 
Platonic doctrine. 

Physical investigations, as immediately connected 
with his profession, naturally attracted no incon- 
siderable portion of his attention. Nevertheless, we 
do not think it necessary to give a lengthy exposi- 
tion of his physiology, since in details it is based 
upon experience, and in its general principles fluctu- 
ates indifferently between Plato and Aristotle, and 
the Stoics. A few instances will suffice to convey 
an idea of his physical Eclecticism. His profession 
led him by preference to the investigation of orga- 
nic nature. Accordingly he pursued no branch of 
physical inquiry with more industry than the dis- 
covery of design in the structure of the several mem- 
bers. In these inquiries he adopted the teleological 
views of Plato and Aristotle, without, however, 
slavishly adhering to either, since his independent 
researches into the structure of the human frame 
necessarily led him to peculiar results. This part 
of physics he estimated so highly, that he believed 
it to be the introduction to a true theology. He is 
consequently full of praises of the divine wisdom, 
which is so manifestly traceable in the formation of 
living creatures. However, this tendency of his 
philosophical view is little in unison with the basis 
of his medical theory, which reduces everything to 
a combination of the elements, and pays but little 
regard to the power which forms and sustains the 


© De Usu Part. xvii. 1, p.360. ‘H wepi ypeiag popiwy xpaypareia Ge0- 
ANoyiag dxpiBove adrAnOSc apxn Karaorhoerat, wodv peifovdg TE Kai 
riusewripov wpayparog Ane rij¢ iarpeic. 
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living creature. For he sets out, from the composi- 
tion of the four elements—on which his ideas are 
nearly coincident with those of the Stoics *°°—from 
the composition and due mixture of these the 
humours are formed ;© and of these, in the next 
place, the homogeneous, and lastly the hetero- 
geneous, parts of the body. Accordingly the ob- 
ject of all his medical precepts is to promote or to 
restore in all parts a due mixture; and in agreement 
with this fundamental view he must necessarily 
have conceived his whole theory. In general, it 
ig manifest that his investigations throughout are 
dependent on the practical end of his art. Indeed, 
he is far from concealing his conviction that all in- 
vestigations which go beyond the practical—such 
as speculations on God’s nature, his relation to the 
world, and the question whether the world is 
eternal or created, and the like—are useless displays 
of ingenuity; and in support of such a view, appealed 
to the authority of Socrates, Xenophon, and even 
Plato.*' No art which does not promote the ends 
of existence, is deserving the name. Now the 
doctrine of the soul might perhaps appear to him to 
be of more value than investigations into the mutual 
relations of the highest ideas; but, as we formerly 
hinted, he entered into this subject less fully than 


* De Elem. ex Hipp. i. 6, p. 468. He considers them as extremes of the 
simple qualities, 

© This is grounded on the principle that the living body must contain all the 
simple elements. Ib. 6, fin. Equally impossible is it for the body to contain any 
element in purity; for it does not admit of extreme purity. De Temp. i. 1. 

©. De Hipp. et Plat. Plac. ix. 7, p. 779, 8qq- 

*2 Adhort. ad Art. Add. 9. ‘Owdcorg ray imirndevparwy ote fore rd 
rédog Biwgeréc, ravr’ ove eioi réxvar. 
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into that of the material composition of the body. 
This explains at once the Eclectical and Sceptical 
manner in which he treats of the soul. He evinces, 
indeed, a disposition to adopt the Aristotelian defini- 
tion of it, for he declares that the Platonic doctrine, 
that the soul is incorporeal, is unintelligible, since 
in that which is incorporeal, no distinctions are dis- 
coverable; whereas souls are evidently different one 
from another; and because it is difficult to see how 
the soul can diffuse itself over the body if it had 
no part in body.® For the same reason he denies 
the cogency of Plato’s arguments in favour of its 
immortality,“ and thinks that the essence of the 
soul has never been scientifically determined, and 
consequently that it is impossible to form even a pro- 
bable opinion on the subject.“ And he at the same 
time expresses his dissent from the opinion of the 
Platonists, that the soul, which is diffused over the 
whole world, is the source of all living things; since, 
to his mind, it closely borders upon impiety to sup- 
pose that the divine essence would place its formative 
energy in the lowest kinds of animal life, even loath- 
some vermin.” But, if in these points he differs 


* Quod Animi Mor. Corp. Temp. Sequ. 3, p. 776. Aca ro pr) yevdonty pe 
rHy ovoiay rig Puxincg oroia rig tory, ix rov yéivoug rev dowparwy 
DroOepivwy Hedy Urdpxey abrnyv. ty py yap odpart rd¢ cpacec dpa 
wapwonrs re diagepovoag ddANAwy cai wapwoddag odcag: dowparou & 
ovoiag avrg cad’ éaurhy elvat duvapivne, ode otone dt rotdrnrog fj 
sidoug owparog obdepiay vow dtagopay, cairot wodddic imconepapevdc 
re cal Znrnoac impede Grr’ obdi, rig obsiv odca Tov oeparog sic 
Brow atréd dbvatr’ Ay ixreivecOas. Ib. c. 5, p. 785, aqq. 

* Ib. c. 3, fin. 

*° De Fat. Format. 6, p. 700. “AAXN’, rep Egny, oddepiay evdpicnwy 
Sckav axodederypivny ixiornpomcecg dropety dporoys xepi Puyiic 
obaiag, 08d Gypt rov mOavov wpoedOciy duvdpevoc. 

«Li. 
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from the Platonic doctrine, he, on the other hand, 
concurs with it in the classification of the faculties 
of the soul, and in the theory of the organs upon 
which they are dependent. In this respect he very 
warmly controverts the opinion of Aristotle, which 
makes the heart to be the seat of the soul, and the 
design of the brain to be the cooling of the heart; 
for in this he could appeal to his own anatomical 
experiments, which had proved to him the connec- 
tion between the nerves of the brain and the organs 
of sense.” 

Galen had employed more learnedly than any of 
his predecessors the doctrines of the earlier philoso- 
phy, for the scientific embellishment of the medi- 
cal art; and according to the judgment of eminent 
physicians, he has also brought to bear on this end 
no inconsiderable treasures of experiment: and to 
make all his learning tell, he had the command of a 
rhetorical flow of language, which was sometimes 
indeed prolix, but yet well adapted to the demands 
of his age. Accordingly we cannot wonder that his 
opinions should have been favourably received and 
found many advocates; while, on the other hand, it 
is as little suprising that his medical contemporaries 
should have exhibited a great indisposition to in- 
dulge in the application of philosophical ideas to 
their practice, since they might have had good 
reason to fear that such an attempt, whether made 
by Galen himself, or by the Dogmatists, would 
only lead to a distortion and complication of the 
results of pure experiment. It is true that the 
earlier physicians of the school of Epicurus and the 

7 De Usu Part. viii. 2,3; for the last point particularly see p. 623, 9qq. 

Iv. S 
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Stoics, may have have set to work more off-hand than 
Galen; but it is not improbable that their philoso- 
phical attempts had the advantage over his of greater 
rigour of consequence ;° and the more Galen was 
distracted by the conflicting results of experience, 
and the more clearly the further prosecution of 
experiment brought to light the unsatisfactory 
nature of the older physiological doctrines, the more 
perhaps would physicians, who saw that experiment 
alone was the safe road of their art, be disposed to 
enter upon a general testing of the whole body of 
the earlier philosophy. 

These remarks naturally introduce to us the 
Sceptics of this period. According to the tra- 
ditionary statement, the Sceptical habit, which we 
found existing in the second period of our history, 
was never absolutely without a representative. We 
have a catalogue of Sceptics, from Timon down- 
wards, in which, however, there 33 cvidently several 
gaps; unless, perhaps, we are justified in sup- 
posing with Menodotus, one of the later Sceptics, 
that the succession of the school was broken for a 
time, until it was again revived by Ptolemy of 
Cyrene, to whom two disciples are given, Heraclides 
and Sarpedon. Of these three, however, nothing 
further is known; and it was AEnesidemus, a dis- 
ciple of Heraclides, who first gave to the Sceptical 
system a new and solid foundation. The series of 


® For further information on the singular Eclecticism of Galen, we refer to 
Kurt Sprengell's, Beitrage zur Gesch. der Medicin. 1. Bd. 1. Stck. s. 117, sqq. 

© Diog. Laért. ix. 115, 116. According to this statement there are but four 
generations from Timon to Ainesidemus, which are unquestionably not enough 
for 100 years. 
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the Sceptics from Ptolemy appears to be without 
any chasm;” but our information concerning them 
is so very scanty, that we know scarcely anything 
of their biography, and even of their dates we can 
only form a tolerable conjecture. It was custom- 
ary, indeed, in this period for the several schools to 
stand apart, and for each to trouble itself little, if at all, 
about the teachers of all the rest, and for every one to 
look more to the old than to the new; still there must 
have been some special reason for the total neglect 
of the Sceptical school by all the others, notwith- 
standing that it possessed a very important litera- 
ture. Cicero considered the Sceptical school as 
extinct in his time ;” Seneca is ignorant of any con- 
temporaneous teacher of Pyrrhonism.” Scarcely 
any mention is made of it except by such as write 
directly of the sects, or of the history of philosophy, 
or by physicians. We doubt not that its influence 
on medical science was considerable; indeed we 
are disposed to believe that the New Sceptics collec- 
tively were physicians, since all those of whose 
circumstances in life we know anything, and these 
form by far the majority, were so.” Of the time 
when they lived we have no precise account, but it 


7° This we conclude from the fact that the statement in Diogenes ib. appeals to 
the authority of Menodotus, one of the heads of the Sceptical school. That 
Agrippa is not mentioned in this line may be explained, by supposing him to 
belong to one of the subordinate branches of the school. 

™ De Orat iii. 17; de Fin. ii, 11, 13. 72 Quest. Nat. vii. 32. 

7 From Enesidemus to Saturninus, inclusive, we count nine Sceptics, of 
whom six are physicians and writers of repute, viz.:—Sextus Empiricus and 
Saturninus, who are named as such by Diog. L. ix. 116.; Herodotus, the 
teacher of Sextus the son of Areius, who was likewise a physician, whose 
teacher Menodotus, as well as Theodas or Theudas, were among the most famous 
of the Empirical physicians, Galen, de Libr. Prop. 9; de Comp. Med. Sec, Loc. 
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may be pretty nearly guessed. In the works of 
Sextus, surnamed Empiricus, we may clearly see, 
from the character of the Sceptical controversy 
against the Dogmatists, that it must have been 
formed at a time when the Stoical school exercised 
the greatest influence on scientific thought. For 
although the other Dogmatical sects are not spared 
by the Sceptics, although, indeed, it is a leading 
characteristic of the sect to contrast with their own 
views the opinions of every considerable school of 
philosophy, whether half extinct or still flourishing, 
nevertheless the Stoical school is the chief object 
of their attacks. No doctrine is examined with so 
much strictness as theirs, and their forms and ter- 
minology are almost generally taken as the forms 
of science in general. But the Stoical philosophy 
began to decline about the close of the second cen- 
tury, a.D.,and by the middle of the third neo- 
Platonism attained to a consideration which quickly 
overshadowed every other system of philosophy. 
Now the Sceptical disquisitions of Sextus do not 
contain even the slightest allusion to the latter, 
although it would have furnished as ample materials 
as any other for doubting the validity of all philoso- 
phical knowledge.”* From this fact we may with 
iii, p. 636; v. p. 834; de Simpl. Medic. Temp. i. p. 432. Also Heraclides of 
Tarentum, who is called an Empirical physician, was probably the teacher of 
‘Enesidemus, I take this occasion to mention that it was usual to ascribe the 
Sceptics to the Empirical physicians, to which Sextus objects, and asserts that 
they would be more justly reckoned among the more methodical. Hypot. 
Pyrrh. i. 236, aqq.; cf. Adv. Math. viii. 327. However his distinction between 
Empirical and Sceptical physicians is untenable, and he himself soon abandons it, 
Ib. 191. Galen admits that they belonged to different schools. De Simpl. 
Med. Temp. L. 1. 


7 Sextus expressly asserts that he has worked out the history of philosophy 
from the physiologists to the latest philosophers, i. e. the Stoics. Adv. Math. 
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tolerable certainty infer, that if not Sextus himself, 
yet at least the individuals whose Sceptical argu- 
ments he had collected into a body, lived at latest in 
the first half of the second century. And a more 
precise result seems attainable from the works of the 
Greek physicians. The works of Galen against the 
Empirics are only directed against Menodotus and 
Theudas; while in a later work he mentions Hero- 
dotus, the scholar of Menodotus; while it has no 
allusion to Sextus Empiricus, the disciple of Hero- 
dotus, although in a later medical work he is named 
as one of the heads of Empirical physicians.” Such 
a man as Sextus, who had collected into a body the 
whole of the Sceptical doctrines, could not have 
been passed over by Galen, if in his time he had 
already published any one of his works. From this 
silence, then, we must conclude that Herodotus was 
really the contemporary of Galen, but that Sextus 
lived in the first half of the third century. Now 
reckoning backward from this time Ainesidemus 
may perhaps have lived about the commencement of 
our present era.”® 


viii. 1; Pyrrh. Hyp. i. 65. Kard rov¢ padtora npivy ayridolovvracg viv 
Coyparuods rove ard rig oroac. He seldom mentions philosophers of his 
own, and generally not those of a late date; nevertheless he has a notice of the 
Stoic Basileides “abovementioned, who is usually regarded as the teacher of 
M. Aurelius. Adv. Math. viii. 258, c. not. Fabr. 

7 Namely, inthe Introductio, which is falsely placed among the works of 
Galen, c. 4. 

76 On the authority of Fabric. ad Sext. Emp. Hyp. Pyrth. i. 235, it is usually 
assumed that ASnesidemus was a contemporary of Cicero. This assumption 
rests mainly on his having said of the Academicians of his time, that they some- 
times agree with the Stoics, and appear like Stoics quarrelling with Stoics; for this 
observation has been supposed to apply to Antiochus. But it is not improbable 
that many of the Academicians followed in the steps of Antiochus. Nothing 
can be inferred from the statement of Aristocles ap. Euseb, Pr. Ev. xiv. 8, 
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Now of the series of the New Sceptics down to 
Sextus, we have little of personal information. 
The most remarkable was Enesidemus, who was 
originally of Gnossus, and taught at Alexandria. 
But of him it is, however, far from certain, that he 
belonged by his style of thought to the Sceptical 
school, although indeed he appears to have con- 
tributed greatly to the dissemination of Sceptical 
doctrines. For we are told, that having devoted 
himself to the works of Heraclitus, he considered 
Sceptical researches as a means of attaining to a 
right understanding of his favourite author. Now 
in this respect he appears to be in perfect agree- 
ment with the spirit of the age, which delighted 
chiefly to renew olden doctrines, and to combine 
them together. As to the nature of the connection 
between the two, he appears to have spoken very 
expressly. For he asserts that in the first place, a 
man must, after the manner of the Sceptics, ac- 
knowledge that opposite appearances are presented 
by the same object, before he can arrive at an 
understanding of the Heraclitic principle, that 
opposites are in all.” But from this it appears 
scarcely questionable, that he did not intend to 


that Anesidemus attacked, 2, 0é¢ cai mpwny, the Sceptical doctrine. A very 
different chronology would be determined if we take the Sceptic Zeuxis, who 
was second in succession from /Enesidemus to be the same with the Herophilite 
physician of the same name, whom Strab. xii. 8, fin. mentions as his contem. 
porary. This isthe opinion of Diog. L. ix. 106; but it apepars to me to be 
very questionable. 

7 Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. Hyp. i. 210. 'Ezed dé of epi roy Aivnoidnpoy Acyoy, 
Ocdy elvat riy oxerrixny aywyny imi ry ‘Hpaxdtireoy groo0gtay, Ordre 
xponyeirat rov ravavria repi rd abrd UNdpxey Td Tdvayria repi Td abrd 
paivec3Sat cai ot piv oxerrixoi paiverIut déyouet ra ivayvria epi rd abro, 
ot €2 ‘Hpacveireco ard rovrou cai bri rd Umapxey abra peTépyovrat. 
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adopt the Sceptical habit of thought, simply 
because it refused to pass any judgment as to the 
nature of that which is the ground of all pheno- 
mena; and this Anesidemus has himself acknow- 
ledged.”® For the Sceptic would not admit that it 
is possible to predicate of entity that it may have 
opposite accidents, and /Enesidemus was so little 
deceived on this head, that on the contrary, he re- 
marked that the Sceptic would not even say, whether 
there is or nota real entity.” Others of his princi- 
ples are equally irreconcilable with this pretended 
Scepticism. Thus he taught that being, or the es- 
sence (ovcfa) is a body, and indeed the prime body,” 
which implies a distinction between the prime body 
which is the ground and principle of all, and the 
phenomenal or manifest body ; and he assumed, too, 
that air is the principle of all things.” In these 
assertions he might seem in some degree faithful 
to the doctrine of Heraclitus, but this was cer- 
tainly no longer the case, when he made the ground 
of all things to be time, which also is corporeal,” 
and especially when he connected this doctrine with 
other positions, which appear to indicate a very 
earnest endeavour to combine and get rid of all 
contrarieties in the idea of the first prime cause. 
In this sense undoubtedly, must be understood his 
positions, that not only the whole time, unquestion- 


7 Phot. Cod. 212 p. 281, Heesch. Enueia piv, Worep ra gavepa gapev 
truv dgavay, ob BArAwe elvai gna, yrarncOa dt Kevy wxpoowabeig rode 
Olopevoue. 

7° Ib. p. 280. 

* Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. Hyp. iii. 138 ; Adv. Math. x. 216. 

" Tb, 233. 

™ Sext. Emp. Pyrrh, Hyp. iii. 138 ; Adv. Math. x. 216. 
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ably the motion of the heavens, but also the now, the 
simple element of time, is the primary ground of all 
things ; even as the unit, the simple element of num- 
ber, is the prime substance ; for it is by the multi- 
plication of the “now” and of the unit that times 
and numbers are produced; the part, however, is 
undoubtedly both different from the whole, and yet 
also the same with it, because simply, the first essence 
is both whole and also part, whole i. e. in respect to 
the world, but part in respect to the nature of each 
determinate living creature.” It may well be 
doubted, whether these positions adequately express 
the Pantheistic view of the Heraclitic theory. Ac- 
cording to it, the essence of all things—the unity 
of the whole world—is expressed, and perfectly con- 
tained in every several thing, as well in the part as 
in the whole; on this account every plurality in 
the world is but a repetition of the same unit, and 
in every moment of time the whole is completely 
present. Therefore Ainesidemus might well say, 
that in the same there are opposites. That he 

Ib. 216, aq. “OOeyv cai dia rij¢ eperne eicaywyic caQ’ GE wrpaypdrey 
reraxOat Asywy rac adage AéEEc, ai veg pépn Tov Adyou rvyydyover, THY 
piv xpdvog mpoonyopiay Kai ry povdg ixi rij¢ obciag rerayPar gnoir, i} 
ric iors owpariun: ra o& peyiOn rey ypdvwy kai ra Kepadaa Tay ap.Opwr 
iwi wokutAactacpou padtora ixgipecOar. rd piv yap viv, & dn xpdvov 
phvopa tort, ire dt ry povdda ob« Go rt elvas f) r1)v obgiay’ ry Oo Hpipay 
kal rov piva cai rdéy ivaurdy wod\urAaowaopdy Urdpyey rob viv, Pnpi 2 
Tov ypdvou.rd 62 dbo cai rpia Kai déxa cai ixardy ToAuTAacacpdy elyat rijc 
povddog. Ib. ix. 337. 6 dd Atynaténpog card ‘HpdeXstroy, cai Erepoy, gnoi, rd 
Hépoc rou SAov cai arbrov’ 9 yap obaia cai bAn sori Kai pépog SAN piv Kara 
roy xdopoy, pépog C2 Karariy rovde rov Cyov guaty. The last position is am- 
biguous, both in my paraphrase and the original. The manner in which Sex- 
tius quotes what is utterly unintelligible, is somewhat singular. The beginning 
of the first passage clearly shows that Sextus endeavoured to give a systematic 


basis to the Heraclitic doctrine, by comparing the forms of entity with those 
of language. 
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should have called this primary unit air and time, 
seems to indicate that he regarded it as a living 
essence. Perhaps we shall not greatly err, if we 
assume, that this Materialistic Pantheism was 
closely connected with the medical science of the 
Sceptical school ; which connection may, probably, 
further account for the fact, that Ainesidemus ex- 
plained, in a directly sensuous way, the opinions 
of Heraclitus, concerning the influx of the divine 
fire into the human soul.“ Now in this direction 
of thought, A‘nesidemus was not, in fact, far re- 
moved from the Stoics. If, therefore, he never- 
theless argues chiefly against them, and objects to 
the newer Academy its agreement with the Stoics, 
he may have been looking merely to subordinate 
matters, or perhaps the ground of his objection 
may have been, that the Stoics did not appear to 
him sufficiently consequent in their Materialistic 
and Pantheistic tendency.” 

If then in regard to this whole doctrine, we 
ought not to class Aunesidemus with the Sceptics, 
we must nevertheless observe, that it was of little 
influence on the further course of our history ; it is 
merely a trace of the Pantheistic ideas, which in his 
aye showed themselves in different places, but 
principally in the East ; and as such, we consider 
them as an insignificant monument of the times, 
standing alongside of many more important ones. 

* Sext. Emp. Adv. Math. vii. 349, 350. 

“ We formerly remarked that Sextus Empiricus evinced in his medical 
views, a preference for the methodical school ; so too, many of the earlier Scep. 
tics may have inclined to the school of the Pneumatici without, however, adopting 


its philosophical grounds. Ultimately indeed, every Scepticism has a Dogma- 
tism in the back ground. 
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There is nothing surprising in the union of such a 
Pantheism with Sceptical habits of thoughts, for 
the Pantheistic theory is invariably accompanied 
with a marked opposition to the intellectual develop- 
ment of science. Of this aversion we have already 
discovered many vestiges in the Eleate and the 
Megarians, and even in Heraclitus himself. The 
later Sceptics diligently searched for all these 
traces ;° and if Ainesidemus considered this as the 
right road to the Heraclitic philosophy, it was only 
because it tended to overthrow the existing view 
of things, and by declaring it to be in itself a 
worthless representation of them, prepared the way 
to the Pantheistic doctrine. This is clearly the 
result also of his definition of Pyrrhonism. It, he 
says, 1s a recollection of phenomena, or of that, 
which is in some manner or other conceived, by 
which all is compounded with all, and being com- 
pared together, is found to contain much anomaly 
and complication.” However, this Pantheistic 
view of AEnesidemus does not constitute his his- 
torical importance, which consisted rather in the 
extensive influence he exercised by his Sceptical 
mode of teaching; for he is expressly named as 
one of the heads of the new Sceptical school,™ to 
which however, he does not appear to have trans- 


 Diog. L. ix. 72, 73. 

7 Ib, ix. 78. “Eorwy ody b Muppwrvetog Adyoe pynun rig Tay patvopivwy 
1) TWY OTwOOvY vooULivwY, Kad’ jy Kavra Wace GupBddrXAETat cai ovyKpLYd- 
peva ToAAljy dywpadiay cai rapaxny éxovra eipioxerat, xaba pnoww 
Aivnoiénpog. Many substitutes have been proposed for pynpn rec: it is how- 
ever corrcct, for in zynun, all reason consists according to the Sceptics, Sext. 
Emp. Adv. Math. viii. 288. 

” Sext. Emp. Hyp. Pyrth, i, 222. 
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mitted the Pantheistic basis of his doubts, for we 
find no traces of it among the later Sceptics. 

It is difficult to adduce any peculiar principle, 
as characteristic of the Sceptical speculations of 
/Enesidemus, since of the little even that we know 
of his reasonings, much may be justly claimed 
by the earlier Sceptics, and much is so closely 
mixedup with those of his successors, that it is 
almost impossible to separate them.” The latter is 
the case especially with the arguments which 
AEnesidemus employed to prove that the connection 
between cause and effect cannot be ascertained.” 
On this head, it is impossible to distinguish what 
is really his property from what belongs to the 
later Sceptics. The former remark, on the other 
hand, applies to the ten grounds of Scepticism, of 
which Ainesidemus is the reputed author,” but of 
which we showed on a former occasion, that they 
were current among the earlier Sceptics, so that at 


%’ The ground of this was in part, the fact that Acnesidemus taught his 
Scepticism separately from his Heraclitic opinions, Accordingly Sextus 
frequently says, when speaking of the latter, Aivnoidnpog xara ‘Hpdx\sroy, 
and appeals to the works which he entitles rpwrn sicaywyn. In the chief 
Sceptical work of Anesidemus, Iluppwretor Adyot, in 8 books, of which Photius, 
. cod. 212, has merely given too brief an extract, there is no detailed mention of 
any Heraclitic doctrine. Probably the vrorirwoce tig ra Tuppwvea is the 
same as the first book of this work. 

* That he argued against the notion of a causal connection is unquestionable 
from Phot. Bibl. Cod. 212, p. 280, 281 ; Sext. Emp. Hyp. Pyrrh. i. 180 sqq. ; 
Adv, Math. ix. 218. There is, however, no ground for ascribing to AZnesidemus 
the opinions which follow the last passages 262. as Tenneman Gesch, der Phil. 
b. v. 5.8. 93. justly remarks, and therefore what next follows, cannot also be attri- 
buted to him] But the following passages go on indefinitely without marking 
the end of that which properly belongs to Ainesidemus. It appears, therefore, 
most advisable to regard the whole as the common property of the Sceptics. 
To support this view we meet, in s. 272, with a division utterly inconsistent with 
that ascribed to AEnesidemus by Sext. Adv. Math. x. 38. 

31 Sext. Emp. adv. Math. vii. 345 ; Aristocl. Ap. Euscb, Pr. Ev. xiv. 13. 
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most, he can only claim the merit of being the first 
to collect and arrange them. Whatever else we 
know of the doctrine of Anesidemus is of little 
value, and utterly devoid of originality.” 

But the simple fact that AEnesidemus collected 
the arguments of the Sceptics under these ten heads, 
affords a slight clue to guide us in tracing the pro- 
gressive development of the Sceptical school, which 
otherwise is involved in the greatest obscurity. It 
exhibits, at all events, a desire to give something 
like a systematic order to the Sceptical doctrine, with 
a view to facilitate the survey of its multifarious 
objections to Dogmatism. A similar wish for the 
improvement and perfection of the Sceptical pole- 
mics is also traceable in his enumeration of the 
eight different cases in which the Dogmatists usually 
deceive themselves in their supposed investigation 
of causes.” For Sextus, in general terms, declares 
the distinctive character of the method of the later 
Sceptics, as compared with that of the New Aca- 
demy, to consist in this, that the former confined 
themselves to a refutation of the leading and 
general principles of the Dogmatists, but neglected 
all particular doctrines and consequences as neces- 
sarily falling with the principles themselves.* Now 
it is in perfect unison with this statement that 
we find the successors of Ainesidemus assiduously 


* Thus the statements of the moral purpose of the Sceptics, b. Diog. L. ix. 
107 ; Phot. 1.1, p. 281, which serves to explain Aristocl. 1. 1. the investigation 
of true and false phenomena, Sext. Adv. Math. viii. 8, the grounds against truth, 
ib, viii. 40, 9q.; the grounds against the assumption that signs are sensuous, 
which is referred to the tenth ground, ib. 215; cf. 234 ; the distinction of the 
two kinds of motion, ib. x. 38, and the verbal explanation of the good, ib. xi. 
42, and some others. 

 Sext. Emp. Hyp. Pyrrh. i. 180, sqq. * Adv. Math. ix. 1. 
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labouring still further to reduce the grounds of Scep- 
ticism.” Agrippa, a Sceptic, of whose personal his- 
tory we only know that he lived after Ainesidemus,” 
admitted no more than five grounds of Scepticism ;*” 
of which the two first comprise, in part at least, 
if not quite completely, afl the old ten, while the 
other three are quite new. The two first call in 
question the possibility of knowledge, on the ground 
that all human ideas, whether of life or science, 
are inconsistent with each other, and on the ground 
that they represent at most a mere relation. If 
now, under the head of inconsistency of ideas, we 
may include the objections which the Sceptics 
usually drew from the contradictory nature of 
sensuous appearances, this ground, taken with the 
second, undoubtedly comprises the former ten. 
The three new ones are remarkably distinguished 
from the older objections in this respect, that they 
do not relate to the matter but to the form of 


%® That this was continually carried forward we have sure grounds for in- 
ferring, from the manner in which Sextus mentions these later principles of 
Scepticism one after another. Pyrr. Hyp. i. 164, 178. 

* Diog. L. ix. 18. What the of xepi rév ’Aypiwmay may have taught 
here is ascribed by Sextus to the roi¢ wewripore oxerricoic, in reference, no 
doubt, to Aunesidemus. On very insufficient reasons it has been inferred from 
Diog. L. ix. 106, that Agrippa was subsequent to the Sceptics, Antiochus and 
Apelles, of whom the former was the teacher of Menodotus, Cf. Fabric. ad 
Sext. Emp. Hyp. Pyrrh. i. 164. 

7 Diog. L. ix. 88. O1 d2 wept Ayplxxay robrog Gove wivre rpoa- 
ecadyoun, réy ve ard rij¢ ccagwriac cal rdw eig Axepow ix Bdddovra 
wal rov xpdéc rt Kal roy bE vwoSicewc cai rdv dt’ ddAndwv. Sext. Emp. 
Pyrrh. Hyp. i. 164, sqq. in the same order, and probably from the same source. 
We have not, however, adhered to this order, for it is evidently most unme- 
thodical, and especially as our author (Sext. Emp. ib. 177) proceeds with eo 
little judgment as to represent these five grounds as different from the earlier 
ten, which however are unquestionably, in part at least, contained in the 
former. 
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science. Accordingly, the bringing forward these 
objections indicates, in fact, a considerable progress 
in the development of the method of Scepticism. 
And in further prosecution of this direction, Agrippa 
sought to show that all the arguments of the Dog- 
matists are insufficient. The Dogmatists, he argues, 
must labour to prove everything, for without proof 
they will not believe anything. If, however, they 
maintain that from fixed premises a matter can be 
proved, these principles, 1t may be objected, are 
themselves but hypotheses, since they are not proved. 
But if they attempt to prove these principles—the 
premises of the syllogism—they must have recourse 
to new premises; and as this must take place in 
every argument, the endeavour to demonstrate 
everything would lead into endless demonstration. 
These are the first two formal grounds of Scepticism 
advanced by Agrippa. The third refers to a well- 
known paralogism, the so-called reasoning in a 
circle. As all the other Sceptical grounds of 
Agrippa relate to general principles, the conjecture is 
allowable that he also had a general view in his 
reference to this particular paralogism. Perhaps 
he intended by it to guard against the possible 
assertion of the Dogmatists, that the scientific form 
of syllogism only served to establish more fully prin- 
ciples of science, certain in themselves, by proving 
their mutual coherence. We are here thinking 
of the simile of Zeno, drawn from the closed fist, and 
compressed still more firmly by the other hand. That 
this conjecture is correct follows from the progress 
in the development of the Sceptical school. 

For we see that still later Sceptics, Menodotus 
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especially and his school,” found occasion in the 
doctrine of Agrippa for still further simplification 
of the grounds of Scepticism. This they did by 
giving up all those that referred to the matter, with 
the exception of the one, derived from the disagree- 
ment of ideas, which they occasionally employed, 
in support of Agrippa’s three formal grounds 
of doubt. These they also reduced to two, 
by comprising under a single and more general 
idea, that of the infinite process and that of the 
paralogism of the circle.” Thus they had left a 
simple dilemma by which they thought they could 
satisfactorily refute every pretension of the Dog- 
matists to scientific certainty. For, they argued, 
all that is known must either be known in itself or 
by inference; but that nothing can be known in 
itself clearly follows from the disputes of the Dog- 
matists as to principles ; but if, on the other hand, 
it be maintained that a truth may be known by 
inference from another, then either the process of 
proof must be carried on to infinity, or else the 
paralogism of the circle will be incurred. There- 
fore, they concluded no knowledge can be demon- 


* For Menodotus was unquestionably one of the most eminent of the later 
Sceptics; as such he is mentioned with Sextus. Pseudo-Galen. Introductio, 
c. 4, and in Sext. Emp. Hyp. Pyrth. i. 222, with A&nesidemus, as Fabricius 
conjectures. 

*” Sext. Emp. Hyp. Pyrrh. i. 178, sq. Mapadwdéact dé cai sto rpdroug 
ixoxiic tripoug. imei ydp wav rd caradapBavdpevoy fro t& tavrov cara- 
AapBavecSar Coxei H&E éréipov caradapPBaverat, THY TEpi wavrwy aroplay 
elodyey Sorovet. cai Sre piv oddity LE éavrov raradapBaverat, gaci, dHdoy 
ic rig yeyeynuéivng wapd roic gvotcoic xepi re rev aicInrav cal roy 
vonray ardvrey oluas ctagwriac....dub dt rovro odd’ bE éripou re 
caradapBavecBar ovyxepovo. ef ply ydp rd & ob rt caradapBaverat, 
dei 0& éripov caradapBdvecSa Senon, elg rdy deddAnAOw f Tov Ewrepoy 
iuBadrAovor rpdéroy. Here also Sextus speaks of other tropes. ‘ 
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strated. As to form, these two methods are far 
superior to those of Agrippa, since they exhibit 
whatever occurs in the latter as a member of a 
whole, with exception, perhaps, of the argument of 
relation, which, however, might well be regarded 
as superfluous, after the discovery of a universal 
and infallible method of refutation: It is, there- 
fore, impossible to deny to the Sceptics of this time 
the merit of having perfected a coherent develop- 
ment of their mode of thinking. In this respect 
they are meritoriously distinguished from the other 
sects of their day; and in this fact there is nothing 
surprising, since it only proves that in the prevailing 
weakness of the scientific spirit, a still surviving 
consciousness of the true requisitions of philosophy 
only served to strengthen the conviction of the 
existing incapacity to satisfy these demands. 

If, however, we are able to trace the history of 
Scepticism in this period on the side of its formal 
development, we are not so fortunate with respect to 
its material grounds. Of these we have, indeed, 
a collection tolerably complete, but know nothing 
of their gradual formation. The collector is the 
famous Sextus, a Greek physician of the Empirical 
school, and on that account surnamed Empiricus. His 
fame rests on the circumstance of his being the only 
Sceptic of whom an entire work now exists.'% His 


4° There are three works: The Pyrrhonistic Hypoty poses, that against the 
Encyclic sciences, and that against the philosophical sects. The last two are 
generally regarded as one work, and comprised under the title Adversus Mathe- 
maticos. Thus even Diog. Laert.ix.116. But the beginning of the seventh book 
seems to prove that they were not designed to form a whole. Other works, occa- 
sionally quoted by Sextus but not clearly denoted, are lost. Cf. Adv. Math, 
v. 29; ti. 52, 55, 58; vii. 2023; x. 284. 
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merits, as compared with the other Sceptics, cannot 
easily be estimated. They perhaps consist simply 
in this, ‘that he gave the completest collection of 
Sceptical arguments against the Dogmatists, on 
which account his work has driven all others of the 
same nature into oblivion. For his talents are not 
great, ‘and we cannot for a moment ascribe to him 
the merit of originality. On the other hand, he is 
diffuse even to tediousness in his controversy with 
the Dogmatists. The relevant and the irrelevant 
are equally adduced by him, and he appears scarcely 
able to estimate rightly the force of his own argu- 
ments. He does not, moreover, give his exposition 
of the Sceptical doctrine as anything new, but inva- 
riably speaks in the name of his school, whose 
common property he does little more than cata- 
logue, and seldom mentions the author of a par- 
ticular line of Sceptical thought. In short, it is at 
once manifest, that in his case Scepticism has fol- 
lowed in the wake of the other schools, and dege- 
nerated into a mere matter of erudite tradition. 
And in such a tradition it was even unavoidable 
that the fundamental idea should gradually lose its 
energy, and accordingly, as we previously observed, 
Sextus was unable to understand the true relation 
of the arguments invented by the later Sceptics. 
Indeed, he is often incapable of arranging these 
arguments in the most appropriate and lucid order ; 
on the contrary, the looseness with which they 
follow each other sufficiently proves that his col- 
lection was made in haste, and with little of the 
industry requisite for such a work. But the length 
of his expositions particularly calls for notice. 
IV a 
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Notwithstanding his frequent assurances of a wish 
to avoid prolixity and repetitions, his work is full 
of both. Indeed, such was the almost inevitable 
consequence of the plan of his work. For he 
prefers to begin with a refutation of the general 
principle, and remarking, that all particular cases 
are necessarily involved in it; nevertheless, for 
prudence’ sake, he proceeds to controvert all par- 
ticular cases, and this, of course, reproduces the 
question of the general principle. He himself 
admits that he is not over cautious in the choice of 
his weapons, but excuses himself on this head by 
his favourite comparison of the Sceptic to the phy- 
sician. Pure philanthropy has made it his object to 
cure man of the disease of Dogmatism ; and as the 
physician must use violent remedies for violent 
diseases, and gentle applications in milder cases, so 
the Sceptic has at hand strong medicines for all 
such as are violently attacked by the pestilence of 
Dogmatism ; while for such as evinced but a slight 
tendency towards it, he would not hesitate to em- 
ploy the weakest, and even most improbable argu- 
ments.’ And indeed in many cases Sextus must 
have felt the weakness of his own reasoning ; for 
he frequently made use of the emptiest sophisms ; 
notwithstanding that one of his strongest grounds 
of objection to the Dialecticians was, that they 
entered upon the superfluous trouble of analyzing 
such fallacies.‘ But upon this point Sextus may 
perhaps be fairly excused by the practice of his 
school. 

But perhaps the weightiest objection to which 

301 Pyrrh. Hyp. iii. 280, aq. 108 Th, ii. 289, sqq. 
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Sextus is exposed is that of being unable to keep 
his exposition of Scepticism free from all admixture 
with such extraneous elements as, correctly viewed, 
directly overthrow the very idea of it. In the con- 
troversy which the Sceptics carried on with the 
New Academy and the physicians of the Dogme- 
tical school, they prudently disclaimed the in- 
tention of positively maintaining even that nothing 
can be known. Sextus, therefore, compared the 
Sceptical principle to fire, which, with the com- 
bustibles on which it feeds, consumes itself also ; 
or toa guide, of whose assistance we are suddenly 
deprived by accident, after he has led us to a steep 
and precipitous eminence; or to strong drastic 
medicines, which, while they remove the had 
humours of the body, are themselves also ejected.'™ 
But these illustrations are, to our surprise, followed 
by one of a directly opposite nature. For in reply 
to the objection of the Dogmatists, that the Sceptics, 
even while they sought to overthrow the possibility 
of all reasoning, furnished their own refutation by 
attempting to establish the validity of their own 
arguments, he observes, that the proposition, ‘“‘ That 
all proof is impossible,” is only advanced in the 
same sense as it is asserted of Jupiter, that he is 
the father of gods and men; from which it is 
obvious, that he himself must be excepted, since he 
cannot be his own father. In the same manner the 
proposition, that demonstration is impossible, is 
universally true with the single exception of itself.'* 


103 Ib, i, 206; ii. 188; Adv. Math, viii. 480. The illustration of the puri- 
fying physician is ascribed to the Sceptics principally. Diog. L. ix. 76; 
Aristocl ap. Euseb. Pr. Ev. xiv. 18. 

106 Adv. Math. viii. 479. Tlod\Ad ydp caS’ dwskaipery Aéyetar voi VE 
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But this is not a solitary deviation from the Scep- 
tical line of thought, but is connected with many 
other positions, of which, however, the blame may 
not perhaps attach to Sextus, but rather to the 
traditionary forms in which his doctrine had been 
worked out. Thus, in perfect agreement with the 
above mode of making the proof of the impossibility 
of demonstration to be only valid under a certain 
exception, Sextus denies generally that the moral re- 
gulation of life by any formal principles is imprac- 
ticable, since the conduct of individuals is materially 
influenced by accident and circumstances ;'"° and 
then makes an exception in favour of the rule, that 
in the conduct of life men must be guided by cir- 
cumstances. It would evidently have been more 
conformable with the spirit of Scepticism to doubt 
even on this point. But he appears in a still more 
singular light when he makes it to be the exclusive 
privilege of Scepticism to render a happy life 
possible, as teaching that by nature nothing is either 
good or evil.*°* And with like inconsistency boasts, 
in one place, that the Sceptic invariably confines 
himself to the simple expressions and _ historical 
record of his present state,” and yet asserts in 
another, that any Dogmatical arguments which are 
of apparently constraining force, may be parried 


roy Ala gaply Sedy re cai dvSpwrey elyat xaripa ca3’ ieetaipsow 
abrov rovrov, ov ydp by yt cai avrd¢g avrov iy warnp, obrw cai bray 
Niywpey pndeplay elvar awddekyv, cad’ vwetaiperty Ndyopey rov Sax- 
wvbvrog Néyou, bre ob Eoriy awddeckec. 

208 Adv. Math. xi. 208. 

108 Ib. 140. “Ore otre dyaSdy ri sore gbou, obre raxéy. ... 7d 06 
ye Scddocecy rd rovcovroy ito ric oxipews. rabrn¢g dpa hy rd eddaipova 
Biov weprrouty. 

17 Pyrr. Hyp. i. 4, 15, 199, 200. 
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by the legitimate assumption that some one may 
perhaps be subsequently found able to refute them.’™ 
This objection is evidently founded on the assump- 
tion, that as hitherto every Dogmatical doctrine has 
been met by counter-arguments equally strong, this 
will also be always the case in future ; a principle 
which is necessarily established wherever the expe- 
rience of particular cases might justly lead to 
general conclusions, but which, however, was cer- 
tainly inadmissible in the case of a Sceptic. Sextus, 
in all probability, was indebted for this proposition 
to the methodical sect to which he belonged.’® 

Of these contradictions a small part only, as 
already observed, are to be imputed to the want of 
skill in Sextus, while the greater number are attribu- 
table to the tendency of Greek Scepticism generally, 
or to the New Sceptics in particular. In our notice 
of the earlier Scepticism we were constrained to 
remark that its object was not, as has been indul- 
gently supposed, to protect the investigation of truth 
from the overhasty assumptions of philosophy or 
general opinion, but that in fact it resulted in a 
conclusion which went to reject the investigation 
into the grounds of phenomena as transcending 
human powers, and by confining the knowledge of 
man to an immediate consciousness of his present 
state, made the pre-eminence of the sage to consist 
in nothing but his practical conduct, his fearless- 
ness, and the mental fortitude whereby he rose 
superior to every emotion and passion. Similarly, 
the object of the later Sceptics is by no means by a 


10% Ib. 33, aq. 10° Vide supra, p. 259, n. 73. 
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refutation of the Dogmatists to promote a new and 
profounder pursuit after truth; on the contrary, they 
held investigation to be already complete; of new 
grounds they refused to hear, being convinced 
beforehand that no objection can be raised sufficient 
to remove their own doubts; for even if a counter- 
vailing principle cannot be found immediately, yet 
before long it would sure to be discovered. On this 
point they fully agreed with the older Sceptics. 
With them they maintained also the practical end of 
all investigations, and the unshaken equanimity 
which arises from the suspension of judgment, and 
the temperate control of the passions.""° But it would 
be erroneous to suppose that the doctrine of the 
later Sceptics was as intimately connected with this 
end as that of the elder Sceptics was. From such 
@ supposition we are withheld simply by the con- 
sideration that the philosophy of the latter arose out 
of a peculiar position both of science and life. As 
this state was now changed, the tendency of modern 
Scepticism was naturally different, and from it the 
characteristics of their doctrine were immediately 
derived. In order, therefore, to apprehend its true 
character we propose to investigate, in the first place, 
whatever traces we can discover of its proper end, 
what the Sceptics had in view by it, and for what 
purpose alone they employed their doubts; for 


0 Pyrrh. Hyp. i. 8, 25, 30; Diog. L. ix. 107; cf. Phot. Cod. 212, fin. 
This does not agree with the assertion of Aristocles, ap. Eus. Prep. Ev. xiv. 
18, that AZnesidemus regarded pleasure as the end of Scepticism. However, 
the conjectures of Siedler, De Scepticismo (Hale, 1827), p. 88, sq.; or refer 
this doctrine of Znesidemus to the influence of his Heraclitic Pantheism, unless, 
forsooth, we are willing to reject altogether Aristocles. Vide supra, p. 260, 261. 
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of every species of Scepticism, it may be justly said 
that it had some object beyond itself. Jn this 
attempt we must assume that Sextus has on the 
whole rightly recorded the views of the New Scep- 
tics, und this we are little disposed to doubt, as he 
exhibits but little powers of invention. 

When we meet with the rule of the Sceptics, that 
no proof ought to be given of what is believed by 
common consent, but that the truth of whatever 
appears to be incredible should be maintained, in 
order that by adducing plausible grounds its autho- 
rity may be made equal with that of the former, we 
are almost tempted to suppose that their favourite 
occupation had been to maintain paradoxes of 
philosophy against the objections of common sense. 
But, in truth, nothing was further from their prac- 
tice. By the older Sceptics, indeed, such a course 
might perhaps have been followed, for they, as we 
before showed, opposed the grounds of reason to the 
sensuous apprehension, for which their own age 
showed a decided preference. And hence it was 
that the ten oldest grounds of the Sceptics were 
without exception directed against the sensuous 
presentation. But the New Sceptics, to judge from 
the exposition of their doctrine which Sextus has 
given, employed these objections only secondarily, 
while, on the contrary, those which they themselves 
brought forward, referred almost exclusively to the 
very form of doctrine, the scientific connection.” 


™ Sext. Emp. Adv. Math. vii. 443. ‘Pyriow dt wpdg piv rd xpwroy, Ere 
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So also it is against the philosophers that their at- 
tacks were specially directed. Accordingly, in direct 
contradiction to their own rule, they even rejected 
Dialectic as a useless art, and opposed to its most 
intricate questions the obviousness of common be- 
lief."? And indeed from their whole procedure it 
is distinctly manifest that they were actuated by a 
strong inclination to maintain the truth of pheno- 
mena, and to reject as idle and vain all such scien- 
tific disquisitions as go beyond them. They did 
not, it is true, avow this intention openly; but, on 
the contrary, the more completely to conceal it they 
availed themselves of the distinction which we meet 
with among the earlier Sceptics between scientific 
certainty and the assumptions which are necessary 
for the conduct of life. For they asserted, that in 
order to determine with scientific accuracy that a 
particular matter is so or so, phenomena are not 
sufficient as a criterion of truth, although they are 
so for all practical purposes. With respect to the 
latter, they believed that if they would not suspend 
altogether the business of life, they must assume 
that things are really such as they seem to be.’*® 
But here perhaps the New Sceptics went further 
than was needful for the mere purposes of life; they 
were not content with the necessary only, but on the 
contrary, they had no thought of limiting the enjoy- 
ments of life, and were far removed from that absti- 
nence which was so strictly enjoined by the older 
Sceptics. That they felt no unwillingness and had 
no reluctance to yield to phenomena, may be 


12 Pyrrh. Hyp. ii. 236, 244, 246. 
1S Adv. Math, vii, 29, sq.; Diog. L. ix. 106. 
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directly inferred from the character of their ethical 
precepts. Their moral view is, in fact, very low. 
They labour not to keep the sensual appetites under 
restraint, while of a rational insight into the nature 
of the good they are wholly destitute; for they 
would not free man from his evil impulses, but 
merely enable him to control them, although there- 
by man is placed in unrest and self-strife ; happier, 
they declare, is the so-called wicked man who 
satisfies his impulses without deliberation."* Sex- 
tus goes so far as to hold that an irrational life is 
not evil, inasmuch as it has no sense or conscivus- 
ness of itself, and feels no pain on its own ac- 
count.”*® 

But the view of the Sceptics concerning that 
which demands our assent in the conduct of life, 
calls for a more attentive consideration. They 
admitted a rule of practice based upon experience, 
and in this they probably adopted the distinction of 
Enesidemus between appearances which occur only 
to individuals, and in an especial manner, and those 
which are observed generally, and by all alike; the 
former must be held to be false, the latter true.!!® 
Still they were indisposed to allow that there is any 
perfect universality in the perception of phenomena, 
but ascribed much to the dexterity of the experi- 
enced observer in reducing in a peculiar manner all 


114 Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. Hyp. iii. 273, sqq.; Adv. Math. xi. 213, 214. 

15 Adv. Math. xi. 92, aqq. 
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special experience to a general result. From this 
procedure they did not exclude the traditionary 
records of facts. It was by these means, that they 
hoped to establish a useful art of life based on the 
observation of several cases.!!7 It was a useful art, 
since their readiness to admit the validity of any 
branch of knowledge, was determined by its benefi- 
cial influence on life."° In reference to this utility, 
they acknowledged a certain right reason which 
they looked upon as the distinctive property of man; 
and made it to consist in the recollection of past 
precedents in their order of succession."” Now this 
opinion furnishes us with the means of ascertaining 
the design of the New Sceptics in their attack upon 
the Dogmatists..” It must be remembered that all, 
or at least the majority, of the Sceptics were phy- 
sicijans who had to defend their Empirical mode of 
treatment against the attacks of the Dogmatists. 
For this purpose they required a certain theory 
which should be founded upon experience and 
practically useful. As then in defiance of the Scep- 
tical character of their minds they were profes- 
sionally driven to admit such an art to be possible, 
yet the same mental tendency led them to cultivate 
it with no other view than to controvert by aid of it 
every other theory which did not closely attach 
itself to experience, and admit of a like practical 

UT Ib. 291. ‘Ayvoouvrec bre rijg piv ray ddAd\Qwy Oewpnrieicg rixvne 
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application. This mode of contemplating their 
special science led them to a view of science in 
general, which led them on one hand to reject all 
profounder scientific investigation, but on the other 
to undertake the defence of the practical arts, and 
all useful, experimental knowledge.” On this 
point, indeed, Sextus is not over-circumspect; he 
attacks not only philosophy, but the encyclic sciences 
also, which however he approves of, so far as they 
have in view either the alleviation of evil, or the 
attainment of the profitable, but finds fault with 
them so soon as they lose themselves in such unpro- 
fitable speculations, as, going beyond the limits of 
memory and tradition, attempt to discover the ele- 
ments and causes of phenomena.’” The ordinary 
practice of these arts is what he holds in esteem ; 
this use is all that is important. To take a special 
instance, grammar is useful as teaching men to read 
and write, and thereby obviating that worst of all 
evils—forgetfulness ; but it is a work of idle display, 
when it proceeds to distinguish the letters into con- 
sonants and vowels, and these, again, into long and 
short.'"* In the same spirit, he declares the study 
of rhetoric to be useless, because without it a man 
can learn to speak well by practice alone, and there- 
fore the investigation of the principles which that 
practice proceeds upon is idle and superfluous.’™ 
Thus, again, in his depreciation of mathematics, he 
does not intend to deny the utility of arithmetic and 
mensuration ;% his objections are confined to their 


141 Pyrth. Hyp. i. 24, 237; iii. 151; Adv. Math. i. 50, 55, 172, 183, 241. 
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scientific form, preliminary notions, the validity of 
arguing from hypotheses,’” the definition of body,'” 
the possibility of number,’* and divisibility into 
equal parts.’ Against the astrologers he has 
nothing to say, except so far as they pretend to pre- 
dict the fortunes and characters of men,” and he 
gives himself the trouble, so unnecessary in a scien- 
tific point of view, of demonstrating the worthless- 
ness of the principles and method of the Chaldeans. 
On the other hand, he is far from condemning the 
application of astronomy to the prediction of rain or 
drought, pestilence and earthquake, but even admits 
it to be serviceable to agriculture and navigation.)*! 
From such ideas it must be clear that the end of the 
New Scepticism was to get rid of every step in 
science and art which goes beyond the profitable, 
and to regard it as a baneful luxury calculated to 
complicate and involve in similar uncertainty with 
itself even useful doctrines. Accordingly the moral 
view of the Sceptics was extremely mean and low, 
and utility was the exclusive aim of their art of life. 
With this low view of life and morality, there 
was connected the opinion that all that is requi- 
site for the right regulation of conduct is a mere 
knowledge of phenomena, and accordingly the 
labours of the New Sceptics were directed to show 
that nothing which transcends experience can be 
known. They took a preliminary objection to the 
possibility of a higher science, on the ground that 
its object is to know the unknowable, which does 


1% Adv. Math. iii. 7, 9qq. 1@ Ib. iii. 19, sq. 
1 Ib. iv. 14, sqq. 127 Tb. iii. 109, sqq. 1 Tb. v. 2, sqq. 
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not lie in the immediate consciousness of internal 
experience, but being extrinsical to it is the ground 
of all phenomena.'*? On this principle they dis- 
puted the criteria of truth, and even doubted the 
existence of truth itself. In the same spirit they 
called in question the value of reasoning as a 
method of arriving at the knowledge of what is not 
immediately known, and doubted whether there 
can be any sign of what is hidden, or the cause be 
learned from the effect. But in all these doctrines, 
the more they seemed to endanger every kind of 
knowledge, even experience itself, so necessary in 
their own judgment for the right conduct of life, 
the more care and diligence did they exhibit to 
place experimental knowledge beyond the reach of 
their own attacks. For this purpose they drew a 
distinction between the signs which are aids to a 
recollection simply of certain precedents, and those 
which are intended to indicate something occult 
and extraneous to phenomena. The latter they 
rejected as mere figments of the Dogmatists, but 
admitted the former as fully established by the 
testimony of life itself..** These, however, have 
not the power of revealing aught which by its 
nature is hidden from man, but merely a certain 
phenomenon, which, at the actual moment, is with- 
drawn from perception. Smoke, for instance, serves 


1 Pyrrh. Hyp. i. 13, 15, 208. 
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to remind us of fire."** The use of such a suppo- 
sition for establishing a kind of knowledge sufficient 
for all practical purposes is obvious, since to make 
it complete in this respect, nothing more was re- 
quired than to assume that these signs are so closely — 
associated, that the one is invariably closely at- 
tended by the other. For it would then follow 
that whoever understands the law of their associa- 
tion, can, by the production of one, cause the 
appearance of another. This was a sufficient foun- 
dation for such an art of life as the Sceptics of this 
age were content to be guided by; for all that they 
had in view was, by the production of one pheno- 
menon to assist the appearance of another. 

But agreeably to their very idea of useful know- 
ledge, they would be driven to admit the possibility 
of a written and oral communication of experience, 
since they were far from being disposed to limit the 
knowledge of individuals to their own personal 
experience.'* Now we might perhaps expect that 
they would have availed themselves of the means 
which the doctrine of suggestive signs so readily 
furnished, to prove the possibility of teaching oral 
and written instruction, since reading and writing 


* Adv. Math. viii, 156. "ANAd ydp dvoty byrwy onpsiwy, rod re 
Urouynorio cai iwi ray wpdc caipdy ddydwy rd wodAAG xpHoiusdery Do- 
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naturally fall under the idea of signs. But we do 
not find this to be the case. On the contrary, 
Sextus argues against the possibility of teaching 
and learning generally, and for this purpose em- 
ploys for the most part such arguments as had been 
previously advanced by the Sophists. These argu- 
ments can be viewed in no other light than asa 
specimen of that raillery which Sextus held to be 
allowable in disputing with the Dogmatists.*” But 
there was in truth a point in the general doctrine of 
the New Sceptics, which naturally withheld them 
from applying their theory of suggestive signs to 
the explanation of oral and written instruction. 
For although they have regarded writing and 
language as manifest phenomena, they were far 
from doing so in the case of the thoughts of the 
soul, which are represented by oral and written 
signs. Thought they classed with whatever is not 
manifest by nature. There cannot, therefore, they 
argued, be any suggestive signs either of the soul 
or of its thoughts,’ and oral and written words 
consequently must be reckoned among the signs 
which are intended to indicate something occult.’” 
We have here a proof how little the Sceptics were 


1% Tb. iii. 252, eqq.; Adv. Math. i. 9, sqq. 

7 Pyrrh. Hyp. i. 62; cf. ii. 211. 
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able to reconcile their assumption of a particular, 
useful science with their own general Scepticism. 
This doctrine of the soul, which we have here 
touched upon, forms an essential feature in the sys- 
tem of the late Sceptics. It is, moreover, closely 
connected with other views which we must now 
proceed to notice, as affording deep insight into the 
intrinsic character of the Sceptical habit of thought. 
It may perhaps appear singular that the same per- 
sons who maintained that the emotions of the soul 
alone could be asserted with certainty by man, 
should have regarded the soul itself and whatever 
is in it—its thoughts and states—as something un- 
known,’ and eluding perception (évépyea), Never- 
theless, the explanation of this seeming inconsistency 
is to be found in the opinion with which, as it was 
generally shared by their contemporaries, it would 
scarcely be just to reproach their system exclusively, 
that in perception nothing is apprehended but what 
exists outwardly and bodily. This view 1s strongly 
expressed in the proposition already adduced, that 
the soul is occult, and also in many others."*’ If 
then the soul was thus placed by the Sceptics in 
the obscure domain of the imperceptible, we might 
naturally expect that they would have looked upon 
it as incorporeal. But, in fact, as we clearly see in 
the case of Ainesidemus, they evince a decided ten- 


1 Cf. Adv. Math. vi. 55. ‘Qe ef pi tors Puyxn, obd8 aicOrycec. pipn 
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dency to Materialism. This, in all probability, the 
Sceptics in general derived from their medical 
pursuits. In Sextus it discovers itself in many of 
the propositions which in his Sceptical arguments 
he assumes as valid. Thus it is evidently on prin- 
ciples of Materialism, that he assigns real existence 
to nothing but sensible particles, 1. e. (as clearly fol- 
lows from his previous remarks), the corporeal pro- 
perties of things, and makes all else to be mere 
relations.*? And even when he is speaking of the 
occult object of Dogmatical research, all that he 
understands thereby is nothing more than a some- 
thing corporeal, or what is relative to body, supposed 
to exist externally to man, such as atoms, invisible 
pores, and void space. The objects of pure intellec- 
tion,on the other hand, he briefly and contemptuously 
dismisses ; and justifies his rejection of them by the 
simple principle which he considers to be established 
by direct experience, that nothing can be known except 
through the senses, and that sensation cannot be pro- 
duced except by the contact, either mediate or imme- 
diate, of an object with the senses.‘*° On this subject 
he adopts, with a positiveness hardly to be expected 
of a Sceptic, the doctrine of the Stoics and Epicu- 
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reans, that all human knowledge has its source in sen- 
sations, either primary or transformed. The same 
view is also the ground of the unqualified assertion 
which he makes, that the only object of the labours of 
the Dogmatists is the discovery of that which, exist- 
ing without, is the ground of phenomena.’ Accord- 
ingly one of the heaviest objections which he can 
bring against them is, that they are ignorant 
whether their ideas, as supposed to be images of 
external objects, truly represent their originals or 
not, as the soul cannot pass out of itself to compare 
the two; indeed, he urges that the Dogmatists must 
of necessity admit that conception in the soul is 
wholly different from the object conceived, since the 
conception of fire, for instance, does not burn like its 
object.'“° After such Materialistic principles we 
cannot well be surprised to find it asserted that the 
invisible soul also is in its nature corporeal. In 
every passage almost where Sextus treats of the 
soul in a Sceptical spirit, he adopts the Materialistic 
views of the Stoics.'“° Accordingly his doubts on 
the nature of the soul resemble those which we meet 
with in Cicero, Galen, and others, being confined to 
the question whether it be fire or air, &c. 

When we proceed to examine all these traces of 
the particular cast of thought which indicates the 
proper end which the Sceptics had in view by their 
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negative procedure, we immediately discover in all 
a certain intrinsic coherency, and are consequently 
able to determine without difficulty the value of 
this mental tendency in the period with which we 
are now engaged. Its object was simply to main- 
tain the exclusive validity of those branches of 
knowledge which are necessary or profitable for the 
conduct of life. It was confined to furnishing such 
a system of knowledge as might be available as the 
handmaid of practice. With this view, it was 
necessary to demonstrate not only that there are in 
man certain phenomena which he must admit as 
necessary, but also that there holds among them a 
certain association which may be easily remembered, 
and of which it is the law that by the appearance of 
one the existence of the other may be safely in- 
ferred; that, moreover, man co-operates in the 
elaboration of phenomena, and by the eduction of 
one he can evolve its necessary concomitant. And 
further, as they allowed that all the branches of this 
useful knowledge cannot be acquired by any single 
individual, or in the brief observation of a single 
life, they were forced to concede, as a principle of 
experience itself, that individual experiences are 
capable of being recorded and transmitted for the 
use of others. Now in the absence of a clear dis- 
tinction between that which is really furnished by 
experience, and what in the course of things at-. 
taches itself thereto (and such a distinction was 
scarcely to be expected of the New Sceptics), it was 
not easy to avoid the conclusion that the corporeal 
only is perceptible, since the useful arts are oc- 
cupied with the corporeal alone; and, consequently, 
we are hardly surprised to find them, in egite A, 
vw 2 
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their own opposition to the over-hasty inferences of 
the Dogmatists, with equal precipitancy arriving at 
the conclusion that all is corporeal. To the same 
charge of precipitancy they laid themselves open 
when they derived all human knowledge from sen- 
suous perception, and considered every element of 
thought as at most but a modified sensation, and 
sought to explain reason and every other preroga- 
tive of human nature, as nothing more than a prac- 
tised dexterity in calling to mind previous prece- 
dents, and limiting thereby absolute and actual 
existence to the sensible properties of things and 
reducing all besides to the merely relative. To the 
same charge they are further liable for their indis- 
position to every liberal pursuit, and for their doc- 
trine that the composure of the soul which results 
from the gratification of the animal impulses, is 
of higher value than the noble pursuits of rational 
culture and intellectual pursuits. All these opin- 
ions seem to be firmly rooted in their minds, 
not, however, as results of scientific reflection, 
but rather as indispensable views of life. Such 
opinions have little if anything to do with philoso- 
phy; but the Sceptics thought differently, and 
believed the overthrow of philosophy itself to be 
indispensable, in order to establish the certainty of 
those ideas which are necessary to the practice of 
the useful sciences, and to keep them pure from all 
foreign admixture. This is the sole and proper 
object of the New Scepticism, which was directed 
against philosophy, and not against common sense, 
on the ground that the Dogmatists had needlessly 
mixed up the useful arts with certain scientific 
ideas and principles, which, however, the Sceptics 
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believed themselves bound to reject as going be- 
yond the demands of practical utility and as unsup- 
ported by the testimony of experience. On this 
point the Sceptics constantly complain that the 
inconsiderate meddling of the Dogmatists had 
thrown doubt upon the best established principles, 
and the most certain doctrines; and that they were, 
therefore, compelled to raise their voices against 
them.'‘” It was consequently their first object to 
get rid of the general philosophical ideas which had 
been tacked on to the common arts of life, and by this 
pursuit they did in fact enter actively into the 
development of their age. It is well known that all 
the sciences, especially the Encyclic of the Greeks, 
which are the chief objects of attack with Sextus, 
had either been nursed in the bosom of philosophy, 
or else were very closely related to it. This con- 
nection, indeed, was natural, so far as the general 
principles, method, and import of these sciences, 
were concerned ; yet it must in truth be allowed 
that it had been drawn too close and carried too far. 
Philosophy, by meddling with the Encyclic sciences, 
had introduced many questions quite foreign to 
their proper object, which, as calculated to involve 
them in confusion, proved prejudicial to the stabi- 
lity of experimental progress. It was, therefore, a 
benefit to science to free it from such foreign ele- 
ments, and to effect this important object was the 
mission of the Sceptics. But as their attempts were 
devoid of a correct insight into the true import of 
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philosophy, and of science generally, it was not to 
be expected that they would always observe the 
right measure. On the contrary, they indulged 
without restraint a disposition to make the arts of 
life independent of philosophy, and carried it out to 
such a degree as utterly to lose sight of whatever in 
these sciences was of a general nature, and ultimately 
to leave them nothing but the character of utility. 
In this manner did the elements of the complex 
and harmonious unity of scientific life fall apart, 
and it began to exhibit symptoms of that decompo- 
sition which is the forerunner of death. But even 
amidst this decay the Sceptics still pursued, although 
without a clear perception of the tendency of their 
labours, an indispensable work of science, and this 
was the distinction of those branches of knowledge, 
which are formed by the common experience of life 
from the more general doctrines of philosophy. 
The two phenomena are naturally concomitant ; for 
the decay of scientific life necessarily exhibits itself 
in a gradual rejection of such elements as it had pre- 
viously endeavoured to fuse together and to bring 
into a forced union with itself; while these on their 
side, as soon as they are once set free, exercise them- 
selves in an attack upon philosophy which had 
nurtured them, disputing with it a part of its privi- 
leges, and claiming for themselves an equal title 
to maturity and perfection. Such retribution does 
time work, calling in question even just rights, 
if abused by those who are rightfully entitled to 
them. Thus the later Scepticism forms a perfect 
contrast to the opinion of the olden philosophers, 
and denied that science is grounded in philosophy 
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exclusively. It was not,content with proving that 
there is also an intellectual life besides philosophy, 
but taught, on the contrary, that it is only out of 
philosophy that it can be found; or, rather, that 
true philosophy must ultimately concede that all 
philosophy is but an irrational delusion. 

But even if, as we believe, we have thus rightly 
characterized the general object and vocation of the 
New Scepticism, we have yet but partially dis- 
charged our task of exhibiting it under all its histo- 
rical relations. Much in this respect is to be found in 
theseveral special objections with which it assailed the 
Dogmatists. These occasionally discover an acute- 
ness and originality which we rarely meet with in 
this period. At times the Sceptics point out, clearly 
and acutely enough, the weakness of the earlier 
philosophy, and exhibit a critical understanding of 
it, which, in an age of greater originality, might 
perhaps have led to a fruitful revival of philosophi- 
cal thought. In all these respects, the Sceptics are 
well worthy of being studied ; for which purpose, 
however, it will not be necessary to analyze the 
whole mass of their arguments. For it would 
evidently be of little use to repeat here the argu- 
ments of the Eleate, the Sophists, and the Megari- 
ans and others, which have already been given in 
their proper places, but which the Sceptics made 
use of in their attacks upon the Dogmatists; or to 
follow them through their enumeration of the dis- 
sensions of the several Dogmatical schools which we 
have already touched upon; or, lastly, to give the 
arguments, which, by their own confession, they 
mixed with their more serious arguments, with no 
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other view than to ridicule or to expose the weak- 
ness of many of the Dogmatists. Accordingly we 
may coufine our attention to a small portion only of 
their numerous arguments. Yet, in truth, it is not 
always easy to determine what they intended 
merely as ridicule or in earnest, and as lighter or 
weightier objections, since they are not always so 
distinguished by the authors themselves. When- 
ever, therefore, this is the case, we must test their 
reasonings by the view which they entertained of 
the necessary ideas of mankind. Thus, as Sextus 
himself avows, it is clearly nothing more than a 
mere Sceptical joke, when, on the occasion of com- 
paring mankind with the irrational brutes, the 
question is mooted whether in truth man is really 
to be preferred to the brutes on account of his 
faculty of reason.'“° For, in fact, the Sceptics gave 
to man a real pre-eminence over other animals, 
which they founded on his faculty of remembering 
phenomena and their succession, and consequently 
of concluding by a certain art of practice from the 
suggestive signs themselves to the phenomena sug- 
gested. For the same reason it would appear to be 
mere raillery, when they questioned, on purely so- 
phistical grounds, the possibility of instruction gene- 
rally,’ notwithstanding that they admitted of a 
certain traditionary communication of experience 
and the useful arts. So, again, when they ex- 
plained language, the only medium of communica- 
tion, to be an impossibility, on the ground that 
when the second part of a proposition is advanced, 
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the other has already ceased to be. And, lastly, 
not to dwell too long upon such instances, we may 
well consider it as a playful accessory to their gene- 
ral argument when they questioned the truth of 
corporeal appearances, on the ground that accord- 
ing to the view which makes body to consist of 
length, breadth, and thickness, which themselves 
are not corporeal, the corporeal would be made up 
of what is incorporeal,’* for such doubts go beyond 
the limits of what, agreeably to their view, they 
designed to call in question. 

On the other hand, there is much that is worthy 
of consideration in the objections advanced by 
the Sceptics against both the form and also the 
matter of science. We have already observed that 
the New Scepticism constitutes a certain degree of 
intellectual progress in respect of its attack upon 
the form of science.’ But to what we have 
already advanced on this head we have much to 
add, derived chiefly from the writings of Sextus, of 
which, however, we scarcely dare to ascribe to him 
the invention. By the form of science, Sextus, in 
conformity with a prevalent opinion of his day, 
understood the syllogism; since, as we have often 
remarked, every thought which was not demon- 
strated was looked upon as one to which assent was 
not obligatory. But the Sceptics had certain general 
arguments against demonstration itself, which are 
of little value, and manifestly belong to their raillery 
or lighter arguments. Thus, for instance, demon- 


1 Adv. Math. viii, 132, sqq. 
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stration is classed with the non-existent, on the 
ground that it is composed of several thoughts, of 
which the first has passed away and is no more 
when the second comes to be considered ;'"? and simi- 
larly they declare that it is merely relative, and that 
consequently real entity cannot be a property of it, 
since the relative has no other than an ideal exist- 
ence.’ These arguments were not ill-calculated 
to lead to profounder inquiry, and thereby to assume 
a deeper import; but the Sceptics, we are fully 
convinced, had no suspicion of their real value. 
Other arguments, on the contrary, which enter more 
into the details of the syllogism, were more fruitful 
and instructive. Thus, they observed, it is useless 
to advance the major premiss of the categorical and 
hypothetical syllogism, if it be evident that in the 
middle term the higher notion is contained; but 
that if this be not acknowledged, then the inference 
loses its demonstrative force.** It was ayainst the 
syllogism also that they remarked of the definition 
of ideas, that it must proceed into infinity, and on 
that account cannot serve as a basis of knowledge 
or teaching.’* But the edifice of science was still 
more forcibly shaken by their investigation of the 
relation between demonstration and induction. In 
this inquiry, their point of departure was the sen- 
sualistic notions, which prevailed very generally in 
their day, and to which they were themselves 
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strongly attached. To these, induction naturally 
appears as the only means of arriving at a knowledge 
of the general. Now the general may be induced, 
either from all particulars, or from some only. But 
the latter, which is the imperfect induction, is inad- 
missible; it is uncertain, since if a single case of 
those which are omitted should deviate from the 
rest, it would be sufficient to destroy the univer- 
sality of the induction; the former, on the other 
hand, is impossible, since the number of the par- 
ticulars which make up a general, is indeterminable 
and infinite.°° This argument must have appeared 
conclusive to Sextus, inasmuch as he considered 
the resolution of the general into its constituent 
particulars to be also impossible, and for the 
most part denied the possibility of a general, in 
the proper and strict sence of the term.'*” With 
such opinions, it was easy enough to show the syllo- 
gistic demonstration to be useless, and nothing 
more than reasoning in acircle. For, they would 
naturally argue, the general proposition, from which 
the conclusion is to be drawn, is itself derived in 
the first instance. from a collection of many particu- 
lars, and therefore the particular truth which is to 
be inferred in the conclusion, must be previously 
contained among the individual cases on which the 
induction itself rested ; so that it was not necessary 
to deduce it, as for the first time, from the general. 
When, however, the syllogism is employed for this 
purpose, we do nothing more than establish again 
the truth of a particular by means of the general, 
which derived its own authority from the truth of 
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all the particulars."°° These objections to the form of 
science, were indeed well fitted to awaken attention 
to the errors which prevailed on this subject ; but it is 
obvious that they were formed in an age which was 
incapable of adopting, otherwise than partially, the 
earlier investigations of philosophy, since they were 
prosecuted without regard to the doctrines of a 
Plato and Aristotle, upon the independent activity 
of the reason in the cognition of principles and 
universals. 

Apparently indeed, Sextus has fully attended to 
this side also of human thought, in his investiga- 
tions into the criteria of truth: when, however, we 
examine them more closely, his ideas on this sub- 
ject will be found to be very unsatisfactory. Indeed 
we must admit in general, that his treatise, ‘On the 
Criteria of Truth,” labours under all the faults with 
which we have previously charged him, and on that 
account, we propose to examine it as furnishing a 
fair specimen of his general method. We have 
here a vast number of doubts, loosely and unme- 
thodically heaped together, which are often contra- 
dictory and mutually destructive. This defect is 
at once apparent in the very opening of the in- 
quiry. Headduces in the first place, his general 
grounds of doubt, and then proceeds to the more 
special, for the right appreciation of which, how- 
ever, he finds it necessary to reproduce the former. 
But what is still worse, after declaring it to be im- 
possible that there can be any such criterium, as 
accredits at once, both itself and something besides 
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it,'** he nevertheless, adopts the principle of con- 
tradiction as an immediate and self-accrediting 
truth,’ which may be rightly appealed to in a re- 
futation of the contradictions of the Dogmatists. 
Now if the criterium of truth cannot accredit itself, 
the search after truth must proceed into infinity,’® 
and at the same time, anything like independent 
activity of reason, which might serve as a basis for 
scientific investigation, would be rendered impos- 
sible. 

But Sextus was not deterred by the weight of 
these general considerations, from examining in de- 
tail, every hypothesis on the subject of a criterium. 
His observations on this point, are based on a 
division, which leads him into a long and tedious 
digression, neglecting which, we shall confine our- 
selves toa few of the leading points. His division 
proceeds on the principle,—the question, what can 
serve for the standard of truth? must be answered 
by reference, either to the subject from whom the 
judgment is to proceed, or to that by and agreeable 
to which the judgment is to be made. Now the 
subject who passes the judgment, is man; that 
through which he judges, either the sense or the in- 
tellect ; lastly, that according to which is human 
representation or conception.’ It is manifest, that 
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the first member of this division comprises the 
other two, and Sextus himself confesses this, when 
he remarks, that it being once admitted, that man 
cannot serve as the criterium of truth, it 1s un- 
necessary to look for any other criteria, since this 
must be either part of man, i.e. his active or 
passive states. Nevertheless, even after this con- 
fession he proceeds to investigate separately, the 
claims of the other members of his division, to 
furnish the criterium of truth." 

In discussing the question, whether man can be 
the standard of truth, Sextus greatly lightens the 
labour of his task by taking an untecedent objec- 
tion to such an hypothesis, on the ground, that man 
himself is inconceivable.“ In support of this 
objection, he thinks it sufficient to appeal in his 
usual manner to the obvious fact, that the Dogma- 
tists were unable to give any tenable definition of 
man, and that moreover, as must be manifest 
enough, any such definition is the end rather than 
the principle of philosophical knowledge." This 
attack upon the Dogmatists, however unscientific, 
nevertheless contains a truly critical idea, which 
was directed against the carelessness of the earlier 
philosophers, in not sufficiently guarding against, or 
rather in some measure giving rise to, the delusion, 
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that man is the source of philosophical thought, in- 
stead of teaching, what is the fact, that it is grounded 
in an activity of the reason which is wholly indepen- 
dent of any definition of man. Otherwise the objec- 
tions which Sextus urges against their definition of 
this idea, are for the most part directed against the 
outer form of its exposition, and as soon as he 
enters into their scientific view of human nature, 
he has recourse exclusively, to the general doubts 
which he ordinarily advances. Thus, when he 
comes to the view which regards man as consisting 
of body and soul, he attempts to refute it, by ob- 
serving, that according to principles previously 
admitted, it 1s impossible to determine the nature 
of body, and still less that of soul; and in con- 
firmation of this objection, appeals to the ancient 
disputes of the Dogmatists concerning the seat, 
existence, and essence of the soul.’ 

In the prosecution of this attempt to show that 
man cannot attain to a right knowledge of his own 
nature, Sextus proceeds to examine the organs by 
which, and the conceptions according to which, all 
knowledge must be formed. For, he argues, if 
self-knowledge be possible, then either the whole 
man must know and also be known by himself, or 
a part know a part, and this again be known by 
that part. The first case he at once rejects as 
manifestly involving an impossibility ; if, viz., the 
whole man could know himself, then would the 
whole know, and nothing remain to be known ; and 
on the other hand, if the man can be known wholly, 
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then would the whole be known, and nothing re- 
main to know.'” We propose to dwell a little on 
this argument of Sextus’s, as it involves one of the 
most general views of his philosophy. It is clearly 
grounded on the opinion which this Sceptic in- 
variably avows, that every cognition implies as its 
object, a something different from itself, of which 
itis but the copy. It was impossible for him to 
admit the idea of a self-cognizant subject ; self-cog- 
nition he was forced to deny absolutely, and in his 
mind there was an impassable gulf between think- 
ing and being. But if he was indisposed to allow 
that the whole man can know or be known by bhim- 
self, he was not less opposed to the hypothesis, that 
one part can know or be known by another. For 
the parts of man are simply body, senses, and un- 
derstanding. Now it is obvious, that the body can- 
not know itself, or the senses, or the intellect. But 
even the senses are not in a condition to know the 
other parts, since in themselves they are wholly 
devoid of cognizant power. For they are simply 
passive, receiving impressions like wax, and know- 
ing nothing beyond them, and utterly incapable of 
active research. The body they cannot know, 
since they have not its nature. The most that he 
affirmed of them is, that they perceive whatever 
accrues to body as its quality (ovuBeBnedc); but 
body is not a mere collection of qualities; and 
even it were such, vet the senses cannot take cog- 
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nizance of any such collection, for it is not the 
senses that collect or combine, but the rational 
faculty." But further, even these qualities them- 
selves are unperceived by the senses, for they con- 
sist of a combination of parts, which pass from 
a beginning through a middle to an end, but 
the senses cannot produce such a composition.’” 
Moreover, the senses are incapable of knowing 
themselves, either collectively, or individually, or 
mutually, since, for instance, the sight cannot see 
either itself or the hearing.’ To these arguments, 
Sextus in the usual manner of the Sceptics, adds 
the further remark, that it is impossible to decide 
whether the senses present to cognition an actual 
impression, or nothing more than an empty con- 
ception; and he maintains, that even if this be not 
the case generally, it is not easy to determine what 
sensations ought to be trusted, and what rejected, 
since opposites are often perceived of the same 
object, and the same things are differently presented 
at different times.'” Such is the reasoning by 
which Sextus sought to refute the opinions of the 
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Dogmatists, that the senses are aids to knowledge. 
A little ingenuity is undoubtedly shown in the 
way of employing the arguments which he adduces, 
but they are evidently not original ; for the germ 
of them, at least, was contained in the previous 
works of Plato and Aristotle. 

We now come to the consideration of the third 
part of man’s nature, and to the question whether 
it can know itself, or man, or, in short, anything 
else. We shall, for brevity’s sake, abandon the 
order of Sextus, and comprise the whole of his 
arguments in one. The view, that the understand- 
ing is the cognizant principle, he holds to be in- 
volved even in greater difficulties than the others 
previously noticed. These difficulties, however, are 
of a very general nature, and, attaching themselves 
rather to the outward form than to the inner spirit, 
make us doubt whether Sextus really understood 
what the older philosophers meant by the notion of 
understanding. If, he argues, the understanding 
can know anything of man, it must be either his 
body, or the senses, or itself. In the first case, the 
body must impel the understanding to cognition, 
and the understanding be moved by the body ; but 
then as the body moves without reason, the un- 
derstanding itself would be irrationally moved, i. e. 
would cease to be the understanding. The same ob- 
jection, he asserts, applies with equal force against the 
hypothesis that the senses can be known by the un- 
derstanding ; for they also are irrational ; and if they 
in their proper nature are apprehended by the un- 
derstanding, then the understanding must receive 
into itself what is irrational, and cease to be under- 
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standing. In order to apprehend the senses, it 
must become of the same kind with them; and 
then there would not remain anything which could 
inquire, since the inquiring understanding will 
have passed into that which is the object of inquiry. 
It would be vain to try to get rid of this objection 
by asserting that the difference between the under- 
standing and the senses is not essential, being ex- 
actly analogous to that between the concave and the 
convex surface of a sphere; for this explanation 
does not dispose of the question, how the same 
essence which is both understanding and sensation, 
can, so far as it is understanding, take cognizance 
of itself so far as it is sensation.” The only alter- 
native therefore, is to suppose that the understand- 
ing is cognizant of itself; but this hypothesis is 
shown to be untenable in the same way that it was 
previously demonstrated, that man cannot know 
himself, since in that case there would be neither a 
knowing subject nor an object known.'” These ob- 
jections Sextus confirms by others drawn principally 
from the mutual contradictions of the Dogmatists, 
in their respective theories of the understanding. 
Thus, he observes, if the understanding could know 
itself, it must at least know where its proper seat is ; 
for whatever is known, is known as existing in a 
certain place, and consequently the place itself also 
is known. If it be cognizant of itself, then must 
it also know its own nature, the substance of 
which it consists, the mode of its production, 

‘73 To this result, but in a different form, tends the investigation given, Adv. 
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and whatever else relates either to the principle or 
mode of its existence. Now upon all these points 
the Dogmatists are at issue with each other, and 
there is no hope of the contfoversy between them 
ever being decided ; indeed, it may even be doubted 
whether there is any principle of understanding 
different from and independent of the senses; and 
consequently, in such a state of uncertainty, it is 
advisable to abstain from any positive opinion as to 
the understanding and its cognition.’ 

In discussing the criterium of judgment, Sextus 
opens the new question, whether the understanding 
is able, by the help of the senses, to know the truth. 
But this topic is far from profoundly investigated. 
He opens it with an attempt to show the impossibility 
of answering it in the affirmative, by remarking 
that the senses impart to the understanding nothing 
more than the impressions which they themselves 
have received, not that which external objects are ; 
he even doubts whether they can convey to it these 
impressions on the ground which he had already 
urged, that in the case of such a transmission the 
understanding must change itself into sensation. 
And he insists, even though it should be conceded 
that sensations do resemble external objects, still 
the like cannot lead toa knowledge of that which 
it resembles ; and especially since it is impossible, 
so long as we do not perceive the outward objects 
themselves, to say wherein the resemblance lies. 
But, lastly, objects give rise to opposite sensations, 
and therefore if the understanding is to judge of 
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things according to the sensuous impressions it 
receives of them, it must assert opposites of them.’ 

Lastly come the objections which Sextus urges 
against the supposition that man can judge of the 
truth according to his conceptions of things. These, 
so far as they have not been already noticed, must 
now claim our attention. His argument is directed, 
in the first place, against the usual idea of the 
sensuous presentation itself. The nature of this 
presentation, he says, is far from clearly determined. 
By some it has been described as an image of the 
external object, by others as a modification in the 
soul. But the soul, according to the Stoics, who 
give the former definition of sensation, is a breath, 
or even something more subtle than breath ; how 
then can it receive an image or impression? But 
if the latter view, which makes sensation to be a 
modification of the soul, be correct, it is exposed to 
all the difficulties which are involved in the very | 
notion of change in general. Moreover, how can 
the definition of sensuous presentation, either as a 
copy or change in the soul, be reconciled with the 
fact, that in the succession of presentations the 
earlier are not expelled and destroyed by the latter, 
but, on the contrary, are preserved in the memory, 
and form a treasure of ideas so valuable for the 
purposes of art? For the previous impressions 
must be obscured by the subsequent, and the earlier 
change modified by the later.’ But he argues, 
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that even if these difficulties could be got rid of, 
and it be admitted that presentation is distinctly 
conceivable, still it would be unintelligible. Sen- 
sation is no doubt explained as something which 
takes place in the dominant part of the soul; yet, 
as has been previously shown, philosophers are 
unable to agree as to the seat, the essence, and the 
nature of this ruling part of the soul, and no single 
opinion on this subject can be established with 
certainty.‘ Moreover, the difficulties already 
mooted here present themselves again, since the 
medium of the senses is indispensable for evolving 
a knowledge of things. Now if the representations 
of objects resemble the sensuous impressions, they 
must lie under equal difficulties in bringing things 
to cognition; and if they are not like them, then 
they must be exposed to still weightier objections.’”* 
But even granting that they are able to exhibit 
objects as they really are, the same doubts affect 
the presentations as the sensuous impressions— 
both are equally contradictory. How then can the 
true be distinguished from the false? If every 
truth must be decided by the presentation, then 
must the truth of the presentation itself be judged 
of according to a presentation, and this again by 
another, and so on in an infinite series.'”? Conse- 
quently all the explanations of the Dogmatists are 


roxog adamrudc tore rod mporépov. adr’ el rovro, dvapeirae pty 
penn, Incavpropdc odca gavracwmy, dvatpetra dd waca riyyn ciornpa 
yap nv cai G39pocpa caradnpewv. Ib. 377. Td viow rac ddX\ doce 
rd dpxatrepoy «ai ol'rwe ote icras caroxyn rivog mpdyparog epi ry 
ccavotay. 

17 Pyrrh. Hyp. ii. 71 ; Adv. Math. vii. 380. 

178 Pyrrh. Hyp. ii. 72; Adv. Math. vii. 381, sqq- 

179 Pyrrh, Hyp. ii. 76, oqq.; Adv. Math. vii. 388, sqq. 
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insufficient, and perpetually revolving in a circle ; 
for the true representation is first explained to be 
such an impression on the soul of a real object as 
nothing which does not actually exist can produce ; 
and then a real object is defined to be one which 
imparts a true representation of itself to the soul.’™ 
Sextus then rejects the view, that the true repre- 
sentation is the criterium, not only of the represented 
object, but also of itself, on the ground that the 
existence of contradictory representations necessarily 
requires a distinctive criterium, which does not lie 
in the representation itself, and insists that a steady 
and self-evident representation can only occur in 
the unwavering and self-certain soul of the sage, 
although, according to the admission of the Stoics 
themselves, such a sage cannot be proved to exist.'* 
Moreover, Sextus undertakes the almost superfluous 
task of refuting the opinion of the New Academy, 
that the representations of sense possess a sufficient 
probability for the conduct of life and the discovery 
of truth. He argues, that presentation alone is 
insufficient for the right conduct of life, which 
requires also observation and comparison. In the 
cognition of truth, the authority of the sensuous 
presentation is still less, however carefully it may 
have been arrived at, since it 1s impossible ever to 
feel confident that nothing has been neglected in 
the process : and asthe Academicians will not admit 
any representation to be true, from cautious fear that 
there might possibly be a false one similar to the 
true; so, according to Sextus, the same caution is 
requisite in case of the merely probable.” And 


0 Adv, Math. vii. 426. . 181 Ib, 430, oqq. 18 Ib, 435, 8qq- 
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in this way any such reliance on a criterium of 
truth as the Dogmatists insist upon, is asserted to 
be absolutely indefensible. 

We have perhaps dwelt too long upon these 
arguments, inasmuch as they do not lead to any 
new or interesting results. Nevertheless, they serve 
to indicate the method of Sextus and his school, 
and convey an idea of the matter-of-course way in 
which the philosophers of this age gave currency 
to the ideas of the earlier philosophers, as so many 
duly stamped but well-worn coins. And to illus- 
trate this fact by means of these, appeared parti- 
cularly desirable, inasmuch as the Sceptics attri- 
buted great importance to their controversy on the 
criteria of truth. The same method that is found 
in these is discoverable in all the other labours of 
the Sceptics, which therefore it would be useless to 
trace out in their whole extent, especially as the 
connection of the several parts is extremely loose, 
and has no other foundation than the ancient divi- 
sions of philosophy.’* And accordingly we pro- 
pose to limit ourselves to a few only of the more 
special points of the doctrine. 

This notice necessarily leads us back to the argu- 
ments by which they supported their denial of 
revealing signs. When we look at the essential 
character of the Sceptical habit of thought, it is 
evident that this subject would naturally attract 
their attention in a pre-eminent degree; for their 
sole object was to show, that no safe and certain 
conclusion can be drawn from phenomena to that 
which lies concealed beyond them. The Dog- 

83 Adv, Math, viii, 325, 
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matists, who sought to acquire a knowledge of the 
non-apparent, were by the Sceptics compared to 
men shooting in the dark, who may perhaps 
hit the mark, but certainly cannot tell whether 
they have succeeded or not.’ Nevertheless, 
the Sceptics, for an obvious reason, were unwill- 
ing to maintain directly that no signs soever 
can reveal the non-apparent. For, for purposes 
of their own, they were forced to admit that words 
and arguments are signs which reveal a something 
which is concealed, the thoughts, viz. of the soul; 
and so long as they laboured to maintain the 
validity of the arts of life, they could not seriously 
call in question the communication of ideas by 
language. While, therefore, in the domain of 
history, at least, they admitted of certain revealing 
signs, still they did not abstain from raising against 
it those difficulties which the general idea of reve- 
lation involves; and among these we are naturally 
surprised to meet with many which apply as much 
to memorial as to revealing signs. Such, for in- 
stance, are the objections derived from the fact that 
this general idea is merely relative. For the idea 
of a sign, like all other ideas of relation, is incon- 
ceivable without the idea of that relatively to which 
it is an object of thought; i.e. without the idea of 
the object signified. But if the sign cannot be 
thought of without the object signified, it cannot 
be truly said that the idea of that which is signified 


1 Pyrrh. Hyp. ii. 180, sqq.; Adv. Math. viii. 278, qq. See above, p. 296, 
sqq. The Sceptics objected, it is true, that language itself is but a memorial 
sign (Adv. Math. viii. 289), but still, as they could not deny the weakness of 
this objection, they were forced to allow (ib. 298), that the reasonings of the 
Dogmatists were probably not without force. 
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is first called forth by the signifying sign ; and yet 
it is directly involved in the very idea of a sign, 
that it is thought of before that which it signifies.’™ 
Sextus betrays a similar confusion of ideas when 
he urges, that the revealing sign cannot be thought 
of as anything sensuous, on the ground that the 
sensible is at once apprehended by all men without 
Instruction ; whereas it is only by such an aid that 
the sign can be understood, which he confesses is the 
case with the memory also.'” He is equally un- 
willing to admit that the sign can be reckoned 
among the objects of intellectual cognition ; for, he 
argues, it must first be shown that such objects 
exist ; but before this is proved, to require signs 
for them which are not sensible would be to seek to 
infinity." “ The polemic of Sextus is directed ex- 
clusively against the Stoics, and consequently he 
confines himself to showing the inconsistency of 
their doctrine on this point. Through this part of 
his labours it is unnecessary for us to follow him. 
He was justified, no doubt, in appealing to the fact, 
that every sign must be manifest, and therefore 
come into appearance in order to reveal what is 
hidden, but that the non-sensible does not belong 
to the manifest." But when he further argued 
that there cannot be such a thing as a revealing 
sign, because the sign can neither be sensuous nor 
yet an object of intellectual cognition, he here 
posited the contrariety of the sensuous and the 
intellectual, in all the rigour in which it was under- 


5 Adv. Math. viii. 163, sqq.. Pyrrh. Hyp. ii. 117, eqq. 
14 Pyrrh, Hyp. ii. 225, sqq. ; Adv. Math. viii. 203, 204, 242. 
1” Adv, Math. viii, 257. 1° Pyrth. Hyp. ii 128. 
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stood by his contemporaries, without the slightest 
attempt to set forth and elucidate what is mutual and 
common to the two members of this contrariety. 

If in the discussion of these questions the Sceptics 
touched upon a point which an age more distin- 
guished for profound and original thought would 
have taken up immediately and fully elucidated, 
this was likewise the case with their investigations 
on cause and effect. We have already observed 
that /Enesidemus had specially occupied himself 
with this subject, and that the uncertain and im- 
perfect state of our historical records alone prevents 
us from determining with accuracy the exact 
amount of his labours on this head, and the addi- 
tions of his successors. The doubts which he raised 
against the Dogmatical doctrine of cause and effect 
fall readily under two heads; one class being de- 
signed to show that the Dogmatists were unable to 
indicate the causes of particular cases; the other to 
refute their general doctrine of cause and effect. 
The first class of objections he has in his usual 
manner reduced to several leading divisions, in 
which the several exceptions are grouped together 
in very loose connection.” Thus he urges, that 
the usual explanations of phenomena by their 
several assigned causes are but so many particular 
suppositions as to the nature of the elements, and 
not general reasons universally acknowledged ; that 
the definitions they give do not always agree with 
phenomena, and that such cases alone are brought 
forward as will square with the definitions, while all 


0 They are given briefty, but not always very accurately. Pyrrh. Hyp. i. 180, 
Mitte 
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exceptions are silently neglected, and that fre- 
quently phenomena which are of regular recurrence 
are referred to extraordinary causes, and that not 
unfrequently explanations are advanced in open 
contradiction with the opinions of their authors. 
He further reproaches the Dogmatists with seeking 
to account, by a single cause, for phenomena which 
admit of a variety of explanations, and with admit- 
ting what experience can never justify, known 
phenomena by unknown causes, or with assigning 
known causes to unknown events.” And lastly, 
he advances a suspicion that in all probability the 
hidden causes do not proceed in a course analogous 
to the manifest phenomena,” and by this objection 
throws a doubt upon the general principle of the 
Dogmatists, that the effects must correspond to their 
causes. 

But the objections which the Sceptics took to the 
idea of causality in general, are much more serious 
than all these attacks upon the special explanation 
of phenomena. Accordingly we cannot but regret 
that our authorities on this head do not enable us 
to follow any certain method in our exposition of 
these doubts, and that we must consequently be con- 


19 It is thus, though certainly not with confidence, that I distinguish between 
the first and eighth ground of Scepticism. The following are the words of Sextus : 
"Qy rpwroy piv elvai pnoy, cal’ dy rpdmoy rd ric airwodoyiag yévog iy» 
adgavicsty dvacrpepdpevoy ovx Oporoyoupivny Exe riy ke rey patyopivwy 
ixtpapripnoy: .... Sydovuy, caQ’ dy wodAdece Sytrwy drdpwy dpoiwe 
Tov re gaivecOar Soxovyrwy cai rey ixilnrovpivey ix rey dpoiws 
darépwy wepi rey dpoiwe awrdpwy roovyrus rag ddaccadiag. 

191 Ib, 182. Téiraproy, ca dy ra patydpeva AaBdvrec we yiverat, cai 
Ta py parvdpeva vopiZovery we yiverat carerngevat, raya piy dpoiwe 
TOig Patvopivoic rHy apavyay ixcredovpivwy, raya O oby Opolwg, GAN’ 
iStalovrwe. 
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tent to give the spirit without the form in which 
they were originally conveyed. They relate partly 
to the idea of causal connection, partly to the con- 
siderations which are necessary to such a connec- 
tion. They touched upon, it is true, the question 
whether the incorporeal can be the cause of aught 
either incorporeal or corporeal, but merely in order to 
be able to answer it briefly in the negative; which 
they did partly on very general reasons, and partly on 
the assumed impossibility of the incorporeal either 
touching or being touched by aught, and thereby of 
being either active or passive.'** In this objection 
it is evidently implied that the contact of two bodies 
is the necessary condition of causal connection. 
But the Sceptics argue, two bodies can never come 
into contact, for at most they only touch at their: 
limits, i. e. their surfaces: the bodies themselves do 
not touch, but their surfaces only. But the contact 
of surfaces even is impossible; for if they touch, 
the touching limits or surfaces would unite, but the 
union of the limits is not contact..* Similar objec- 
tions on the same ground are in the next place 
taken to the supposition of any mixture of bodies ;!™ 
of their augmentation by addition, or diminution by 
subtraction; and, lastly, of any change of their quali- 
ties. These objections are evidently based on the as-. 
sumption that the simple elements of corporeity are 
unchangeable, and that it is only by a transposition, 


8 Adv. Math. ix. 216. Té re ydp wowovy Oiyery dgeires rig wacxovone 
tAnc, tva wojog- } re waoxovea trAn MyxOjvar dgeira, iva waOy- rd 
bt dowparoy obre Siyery odre Ory Ova riguce, roivuy otre cépa dow- 
parov 7) dowparoy owparée ioriy aircoy, Ib, 223, 224. 

193 Pyrrh. Hyp. iii. 42, sqq.; Adv. Math. iii. 78, sqq.; ix. 258, eqq. 

19% Pyrrh. Hyp. iii. 56, sqq.; cf. Adv. Math. ix. 256. 
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compression, or an enlargement of these that any 
effect can be produced on the bodies composed of 
them.’ It is clear, therefore, that the main stay 
of this later phasis of Scepticism is the material 
and mechanical theory of nature. 

The investigation of the Sceptics into the notion 
of causal connection absolutely, is more profound 
than their special objections to the physical expla- 
nations of the Dogmatists. We must not be under- 
stood, however, as giving this character to those 
parts of it which touch upon the general question of 
becoming, for here the arguments are derived, 
almost without exception, from old authors, and for 
the most part very trite; such as that two things 
cannot come out of one, nor three out of two;'” 
and, again, that a matter cannot come into being, 
neither when it does not already exist, nor even 
when it does. For such arguments had long before 
been amply discussed; whereas there is much in 
their analysis of the mutual relation of cause and 
effect, which demands our attention and profound 
respect for this subject, that had never before been 
fully examined, and was only imperfectly touched 
upon even by Aristotle himself. 

The first questions which here present themselves 
are those which arise out of the similarity and 
the dissimilarity of the cause and the effect. The 
general ideas of the Sceptics on this subject are 
grounded on the view that a thing cannot produce 
an effect which does not lie within its proper nature, 
and is foreign to it; that, for instance, a horse can- 


193 Pyrrh. Hyp. iii. 82, sqq.; Adv. Math. ix. 278, sqq. 
196 Adv. Math. ix. 220. 
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not be produced from a tree, nor a man from a horse. 
But now if a thing cannot effect aught but that which 
is in its own nature, then nothing new, no effect, 
properly speaking, can ever result from it, but every 
thing must remain the same as it was before.” 
Of this argument the Sceptics made several other 
applications, and especially drew from it a subtle 
objection to the possibility of arriving at a know- 
ledge of causal connection, even if it be itself 
possibly known. If, they argue, one thing can 
really be the cause of another, one of the follow- 
ing cases must take place; either the quiescent 
must be the cause of the quiescent, or the moved 
of the moving, or a moved cause produce a qui- 
escent result, or a quiescent a moved effect. The 
two latter cases they reject, simply on the general 
principle, that like can only produce like.’ Their 
adoption of the mechanical physiology, doubtless 
indisposed the Sceptics from ,wasting more words 
on the subject. The first two, on the other hand, 
required a more careful examination, since they 
were supported by the general belief that a moving 
body can impart its motion to another at rest, and 
a quiescent one, its rest to another in motion. But, 
against this belief, the New Sceptics alleged the 
similarity necessary to be supposed in every causal 
connection, and insisted that this prevents such a 
relation existing between them, since the cause of 
the result in either case might as well be referred 
to the one as to the other. This remark is undoubt- 
edly not new; still this application of it by the 
Sceptics, made to prove that the cause can never be 
87 Ib. 225, 226, 230. Tb. 230. 
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known, appears to be original.’” Thus they held that 
if two bodies be together in motion or at rest, it is 
impossible to say which is the cause and which the 
effect. When a man by treading inside turns a 
wheel, it may as well be said that the wheel turns 
the man as the contrary; and so also of a column 
that supports a rafter, it may with equal truth be 
said, it is held at rest by, as that it holds the rafter 
at rest. 

In all these arguments the ruling hypothesis is, 
that cause and effect must be contemporaneous ; 
and this, by the Sceptics, is supported by grave 
considerations, which, however, only furnish occa- 
sions for further doubts. That the cause cannot be 
posterior to the effect is, they argue, self-evident; but 
it is equally impossible that the effect should be sub- 
sequent to the cause, for if the cause be anterior to 
the effect, it must remain for a while deprived of its 
effect; but a cause without an effect, or a cause 
which is not efficient, is inconceivable. And if 
again the effect be later than the cause, then it 
would exist when its cause no longer existed, i. e. 
it would be an effect without a cause, which is 
equally inconceivable. But generally both cause 
and effect are correlative, and therefore must of 
necessity be co-existent.*° Now this point being 


199 Adv. Math. ix. 227, sqq. Td piv ody pivoy ry pivorre povijc cai rd 
Kivovpevoy TY Kivoupivy Kivncewc ovK Gy alrioy umapyxo: Oe adwapadXa- 
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pivwy ov padroyw rdde rpde ipodper elvas aircoy povnc cal xivnoewc 7 
réde roe. 
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once established, another difficulty of no less force 
arises, from the conception of the cause being at one 
and the same time with the effect. For as both 
cause and effect, if they be contemporary, must 
have the same existence, why, in that case, ought 
one rather than the other be considered the efficient? 
If the cause is to produce the effect, but that which 
becomes be produced by what is already in exist- 
ence, then the so-called cause must itself become a 
cause before it can produce the effect.™ As then 
the cause cannot be anterior to, nor contemporary 
with, nor even subsequent to the effect, it must be 
wholly inconceivable. 

The difficulty which is here urged against the 
possibility of conceiving cause and effect as contem- 
porary, arising from the equal reality of both, again 
recurs in another and, we think, clearer form. The 
idea of causal connection implies, as a fundamental 
hypothesis, that the cause is active and the effect 
passive, but that nevertheless they are necessary 
conditions of each other. Now this hypothesis may 
itself be called in question ; yet if we do so, difficul- 
ties will arise which compromise the very idea of 
causal connection and its application to details. 
For if the cause produces its effect by the mere 
exertions of its own energy, without respect to any 
passivity, then it is hard to say why the cause is 


#1) cuprapdyrog ablry row, ov dworikeopd tort. rv ydp wpdc rt ixdre- 
poy tort robrwy cui rd rpd¢ rexar’ dvayeny dei ovvumdpyey ddANdoIg. 
Pyrrh. Hyp. iii. 25, qq. 
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not incessantly operating, since it is itself always, 
and bears in itself its proper energy, and conse- 
quently there is no reason why it should sometimes 
work and sometimes not.” But still more inexpli- 
cable is it that an object can operate differently at 
different times, and even occasionally produce 
opposite results; for if, according to its proper 
nature, it operates either variably or uniformly, 
then must it always operate in the same manner, 
whether it be uniformly or variably. But now the 
contrary is often found to be the case; the sun for 
Instance, burns at one time, at another warms; at 
one time merely gives light, at another hardens, at 
another melts; we must therefore suppose that 
causes operate simply in obedience to their relation 
to the objects on which they produce their effects, 
1. e, to the passive matter.” But this supposition 
also involves great difficulties; for if the active and 
passive can be only conceived of as such when 
taken together, they in fact constitute but a single 
thought, however it may require to be expressed by 
two terms; and the passive is not really different 


#3 Adv. Math, ix. 237. Kai py el fore ri airiov, Hrot avroredae cai 
cig pdv0n mrpocxypwpevoy duyape rivdg toriy alriov,  cvvepyou mpdc 
rovro deirat rijg xacxovone tAnc, wore rd dworikeopa card Kotwny 
dugoripwy voeicOat cvyvodoy, cai el piv abroredac xai isig xrpocypwepevoy 
Cuvdper worety ri wigucey, were Ota wayrog iaurd Exoy Kai ry (diay 
Cbvapty xdvrore woteiy rd droriteopa Kai py) ig’ wy piy wouty, 29° dy 
Gé dxpaxreiv. 
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from the active. For the passive, in so far as with- 
out it no power to act resides in the active, pos- 
sesses action as much as the active, and it is not so 
much the active that produces the effect as the con- 
currence of both the active and the passive, and it 
is therefore unreasonable to give the name of cause 
to one alone and not to both together.™ This 
objection probably appeared the more forcible, the 
more the Stoics had insisted on the necessity of dis- 
tinguishing the passive matter from the active cause. 
And it does not seem a far-fetched conjecture to 
suppose that this Sceptical remark, if it be nghtly 
ascribed to Ainesidemus, was designed to favour his 
own Pantheistic tendency. 

As the Sceptics adopted the view of the Stoics 
that God is the supreme cause,” the doctrine of the 
existence and notion of God is closely connected 
with the investigation into the idea of causal con- 
nection. We therefore propose to notice in this 
place the views of the Sceptics on this point, in 
order to show in what light they understood this 
highest problem of philosophy. The variety of 
opinions on the nature of God which the Grecian 
philosophy had advanced, naturally furnished the 
Sceptics with an occasion for manifold doubts; 
nevertheless, their general habit of thought probably 
disposed them to ascribe a certain weight of autho- 
rity, if not of conviction, to the universal belief of all 


™ Ib. 240. Bl ydp rd trepow rpdc rg éripw votirar, ot rd ply roody, 
7d Ot xdoxoy, icra pia ply Evvora, Svoiv J dvoparwy revEerat, row re 
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TY AEyomevyp nacxey iycxeioarar 4) Spaornptog Sbvapic, Ib. 251. Otrw 
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nations, that the gods rule over mankind.” This 
deference to general opinion was perhaps also the 
motive for the caution wherewith they sought to 
avoid the suspicion of impiety, by asserting that 
practically they believed and honoured the gods, 
although theoretically they felt themselves com- 
pelled to point out the doubts to which the hasty 
reasonings of the Dogmatists had exposed the sub- 
ject.” Now these doubts were drawn, almost with- 
out exception, from the difficulties in which the mind 
is involved as soon as it proceeds to treat of the idea 
of God by the standard of its other notions and 
conceptions; and in the exposition of these diffi- 
culties, and especially in their refutation of the 
Stoical theory, the arguments they employed were 
such as had been already advanced for the same 
design. Now in the management of this contro- 
versy, the first object was, to controvert the doctrine 
that God is a living essence, by pointing out the 
difficulties it involved. Accordingly they argue, if 
a divine being exist, he must be either finite or in- 
finite. But he cannot be infinite, for in that case 
he would be immovable, and consequently without 
a soul, for the infinite has no space beyond itself 
wherein it can move; and it has neither centre nor 
extremities from which and to which the ensouling 
force can move and attach itself. But it is equally 
impossible to suppose the divine being to be finite ; 
for the finite would be a part of the infinite, and 
consequently less than it, but the deity cannot be 
conceived of as less than any other entity.”° So, too, 


300 See especially, Adv. Math. ix. 30, sqq.; 40, 42. 
207 Pyrrh. Hyp. iii 2. 28 Adv. Math. ix. 148, sqq. 
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God cannot be thought of either as corporeal or as 
incorporeal, but besides these two there is no third 
term. He cannot be incorporeal, for the incor- 
poreal is without soul or sensation, and is without 
capacity to effect anything ; and, on the other hand, 
the consideration of corporeal things forbids us to 
think of God as corporeal. For the corporeal is 
either compounded of the elements, or else simple 
and elementary. If it be composite, it must admit 
of resolution, and therefore be perishable; but, on 
the other hand, if it be simple, then it must be either 
fire, or air, or water, or earth, all of which is incon- 
sistent with the notion of God, because these ele- 
ments are without soul and reason.” In this 
manner did the Sceptics attempt to refute the 
Stoical doctrine of God, appealing to the Stoics 
themselves against the doctrine of the incorporeity 
of God, and to general experience of the elements 
against his corporeity. 

There are other objections applying to points of 
the Stoical doctrine of God, of a character still 
more special. On the authority of Carneades, the 
Sceptics observed that if God must be considered 
to be a living being, in that case, senses must be 
ascribed to him, which must be rather more than 
less in number than those of man, in order that his 
perception of things may be the more perfect. But 
upon the hypothesis that God possesses sensuous 
organs, many contradictions ensue, which may in 
general be resumed in this, that sensations cannot 
be thought of without a corresponding change of 


2 Ib, 151, 180, 181. 
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the sentient subject; but such a change cannot be 
imputed to God, since he would then be subject to 
a change for the worse, and therefore to destruction 
even.” Moreover, God must be thought of as a 
perfectly happy living being; and since felicity is 
impossible without virtue, therefore every virtue 
must be ascribed to him; but how can such virtues 
as temperance, and fortitude, or courage, &c., be 
ascribed to God who has no desires, or pains, or 
fears to control 27” 

Of all these objections it may be said, that they 
are mainly directed against the outward form, in 
which the idea of God was conceived or exhibited, 
both generally and by the Stoics especially, but 
that there is not one of which a refutation might 
not readily have been found in the earlier writings 
of Plato and Aristotle. On one point alone was 
the earlier philosophical doctrine of God attacked 
in such a way, as, upon due consideration, was cal- 
culated to overthrow the more ancient view. This 
relates to the doctrine of a divine providence. 
The necessity of universal providence embracing 
all the special cases of mundane existence was 
maintained almost universally by the Dogmatists. 
With good reason did the Sceptics attack the op- 
posite opinion, by showing that it would imply a 
want of power or benevolence in God, if he did not 
provide specially for all.“* But on the other side, a 
forcible objection presented itself, drawn from an 
attentive consideration of the actual state of things 
in the world, and especially as it appeared to the 


m° Tb. 139, sqq. M1 Ib. 152, sqq. 
"2 Pyrth. Hyp. iii. 10. 
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eyes of the ancients. Who can deny that evil, 
both moral and physical, exists in the world? It 
is admitted on all sides; all is full of evil. Now 
of such God cannot be the cause, and therefore he 
cannot be regarded as ruling all things by his pro- 
vidence.*"* The Sceptics felt the full force of this 
objection. They sedulously availed themselves of 
it, in order to retort upon their opponents the re- 
proach of impiety. For, they argued, whoever 
inhesitatingly admits the existence of a God, must 
either make God the cause of evil, by extending his 
providence over all; or else, by limiting or alto- 
gether denying his providence, hold him to be 
either capricious or powerless. But such opinions 
are manifestly impious. In the Greco-Oriental 
philosophy, as we shall presently find, investiga- 
tions of a similar nature were leading to new views 
of the relation between God and the universe ; and 
the fact that no attention was paid to the latter by 
the Sceptics, is a proof of the entire devotion to 
Romo-Grecian ideas, and in general of the degree 
of isolation, in which the different elements of civi- 
lization were separately cultivated.” 

We have now indicated whatever was peculiar to 
the Sceptics, and characteristic of their distinctive 
method of treating established doctrines. It is not 


"9 Ib. 9. AN’ al piv wavrey mpovoei, ox hy ay obre caxdy ri, obre 
casla iv ry xéopy’ caxiag dt wayra peord elvas Néiyouoty’ obK dpa wavrwy 
wpovosty NexInoerat 6 Sed¢. 

™4 Th. 12. Ex dd rovrwy imdoyilbps0a, Bre lows doeBeiv dvayxdZovras 
ol CiaBsBawrinig Niyorres elvar Sedv. xayrwy piv yap abrdv wpovoeiyv 
Aéiyovrec Kax@y alrwy roy Jedy elvyasr gnoovory. rivow 3d pndevdg wpo- 
voety abréy Néyovrec frot Bdoxavoy roy Jedy f doGeniy Aiyety dvayxacOh- 
covrat ravra Ob iorw aceBobyray rpodnrwe. 
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necessary to enter further into details. On the 
whole, their philosophy has but slight pretension 
to greater merit than any of the Dogmatical theo- 
ries of an Eclectical character, which were contem- 
porary with it. What distinguishes the New 
Scepticism from these, is merely a clearer con- 
sciousness of the invalidity of the scientific 
elements which were disseminated in the general 
civilization of their age. This conviction was the 
result of their having taken a more complete sur- 
vey of the valuable results of earlier inquiry than 
the Dogmatists ever dreamed of, and consequently, 
of their being able to place in a stronger light, the 
inconsistencies in which the several schools were 
involved. But if the Sceptics had the advantage 
in this respect, they were, on the other hand, by a 
natural consequence of their more extensive know- 
ledge, far inferior to the Dogmatists in profound 
and accurate perception of the true import of the 
earlier philosophical doctrines. For the desire of © 
the Sceptics, to bring the particular doctrines 
of the several schools into collision with each 
other, disqualified them to seize the true spirit, and 
contexture, and general tendency of the several 
systems. Whatever, therefore, of truth they in- 
dividually possessed, fell into the back ground of 
the Sceptical picture, and failed to effect that 
degree of conviction, which, if seriously examined, 
it was calculated to produce. With those minds 
which are incapable of mastering the manifold 
directions of scientific inquiry, and to discover their 
real agreement amid their apparent discrepancies, 
varied and extensive information is inevitably a 
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source of superficial smattering. This was the 
case with most of the learned men of this period, 
but itis i the writings of the Sceptics that it is 
most strikingly apparent. On this account we 
cannot feel surprised, that their objections against 
the Dogmatists were of so little avail, as scarcely 
at any time to have awakened attention. Even the 
points on which the Sceptics were really victorious, 
they scarcely understood; at all events they did 
not make the best use of them. Like generals, 
unable to profit by their victories, as soon as they 
had successfully contested any point, they immedi- 
ately abandoned it. When the Sceptics had 
refuted a particular question on general grounds, 
they placed so little confidence in their own refuta- 
tion, that they immediately began to consider anew 
all the special applications of the general principle. 
Moreover, their weightiest arguments were strangely 
mixed up with the most worthless subtleties and 
perversions of language. We cannot give them 
any credit for honesty, earnestness of purpose, and 
right insight into the grounds of their Scepticism. 
In short, we may well question whether they were 
even honest and serious in their doubts. We have 
seen that they ascribed to man the power of work- 
ing out and establishing certain useful arts of life ; 
these they wished not to disturb, and it is only 
when they pass beyond the domain of the sensible, 
that they would forbid man to confide in his powers 
of cognition and knowledge. Nevertheless, the 
doubts of the Sceptics go far to undermine the 
foundations, even of the useful arts and practical 
branches of science. But at the same time, some- 
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thing like a conviction of the validity, and a pretty 
strong belief in their own general principles, 
glimmers through the loose and unmethodical ex- 
position of their Scepticism. They are, therefore, 
nothing less than Dogmatists of a more limited 
character than those whom they seek to refute ; and 
their contest with their opponents is merely about 
the greater or the less degree of certainty. Ac- 
cordingly their labours did not exercise that influ- 
ence which is the usual result of Scepticism, and 
they failed to furnish a powerful counteraction to 
the prevailing directions of thought, and thereby 
to prepare a new development of science. 


PART I.—SECTION II. 


ORIENTAL PHILOSOPHY, AND ITS INFLUENCE 
ON THE GRECIAN. 


CHAPTER V. 


INDIAN PHILOSOPHY. 


Ir we again return to a consideration of the 
philosophical doctrines of the Hindoos, it is rather 
with the view of pointing out a deficiency in our 
historical knowledge, than with a hope of filling up 
the chasm. It isa thankless task to attempt to 
elucidate a matter of which our authentic know- 
ledge is very imperfect, and on which every day 
almost throws a new light. It would, no doubt, be 
better to wait for more complete information. 
Nevertheless, when we have entered on the history 
of any subject, we ought to endeavour to portray 
it as correctly as possible, and for this end, avail 
ourselves of every means, however incomplete, 
which may furnish any information calculated to 
illustrate its mysteries, and to explain the means 
by which it attained to its ultimate character. Al- 
though it may probably happen that the opinions, 
which in the present obscurity of our subject, we 
advance to day, will be refuted to-morrow, we, 
nevertheless, cannot forbear passing judgment on 
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a matter, however obscure, which is properly 
brought under our notice, and falls within the im- 
mediate sphere of our labours. Thus the Indian 
philosophy has an irresistible claim on our atten- 
tion ; both because it is the only one by which we 
can hope to,form an idea of the Oriental philosophy 
in general, and also because it is undeniable, that 
Oriental ideas exercised a considerable influence on 
the philosophy of this period. What properly con- 
stitutes the Eastern character of thought, or at least 
its ultimate tendency, cannot, in our opinion, be 
better shown than by the several systems of Indian 
philosophy. The term Oriental, however, has so 
often been employed in a loose and indeterminate 
sense, that we must, in the first place, attempt, 
however imperfectly, to fix its meaning. 

Modern investigations, and particularly those of 
Colebrooke, have placed beyond question, the fact of 
the systematic development of Indian philosophy. 
Even though in the exposition of the essence and 
import of science, it may exhibit a less accurate 
classification of ideas than the Grecian philosophy 
does, its various systems, nevertheless, deserves to 
be compared with the latter; and if it attracts our 
attention in a less degree, this is only because 
its ideas have not entered in such extensive and 
therefore influential combinations into the present 
levelopment of science. We cannot, therefore, 
but lament that the information on this point, 
which has hitherto been furnished by those ac- 
quainted with Indian literature, should be quite 


1 Transactions of the R. Asiatic Society, vol. i p. 19—43, 92—118, 
489—466, 549—579 ; vol. ii. |—39. 
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inadequate to furnish more than an approximate 
estimate of the intrinsic value of Indian philosophy. 
Or, perhaps, what we really ought to regret is, that 
the mode in which the Indian philosophy was first 
propagated and ultimately reduced to writing, was 
little calculated to exhibit the movement of ideas to 
which it originally owed its existence. For an 
extended acquaintance with the philosophical 
writings of the Hindoos, daily establishes more com- 
pletely the fact, that they consist of little more than 
a collection of aphorisms with accompanying com- 
mentaries. Of the former we may observe, that 
they are but so many results apart from the investi- 
gation by which they were obtained, while the 
latter as they are very recent, dating long subse- 
quently to our era, are justly open to the doubt, 
whether or not they exhibit the true origin of the 
olden doctrines and the first principles of their 
development. The aphorisms themselves are 
doubly open to suspicion. Of these it may be 
urged, that either they belong to a later age, and 
were intended to form a brief compendium of the 
ancient wisdom, smilar perhaps to that which 
Alcinous has furnished us with in the case of the 
Platonic philosophy, or that, if original, they were 
composed merely as manuals of philosophy by the 
founders of the several schools, who reserved to - 
themselves the task of orally explaining the 
grounds on which the several axioms ultimately 
rested. The imperfect state of our knowledge of 
the primary sources, disables us from deciding 
between these two hypotheses, and we shall there- 
fore only observe that the high estimation in which 
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the Indians held oral instruction, affords some sup- 
port to the latter opinion.” 

The several systems of Indian philosophy are 
divided by Colebrooke into those which are agree- 
able to the doctrines of the Vedas, and those which 
are irreconcilably opposed to them. To the latter 
belong principally the doctrines of the Buddhists 
and D’Schinists, and other sects, such as that of 
the Tscharvaka, the Sivaites, and some Vischnuites. 
The accounts, however, which he gives of these 
schools are very vague, and for the most part drawn 
from pretended refutations of them by their adver- 
saries. Another and a still more essential difference 
appears to exist between them. The Vischnuites 
and the Sivaites, for instance, move nearly in the 
same paths as the sects which are considered ortho- 
dox, or semi-orthodox. Of the Sivaites, Hindoo 
writers themselves admit that they have borrowed 
largely from the Sankya; and, apparently, their 
system amounts to nothing more than a simplifi- 
cation of this philosophy ;* while the Vischnuites, 


® Several of the aphorisms or memorial verses are ascribed to the founders 
of the schools. But without commentaries they are unintelligible, and have . 
been supposed to be the interpolations of commentators. Colebr. 1. 1. i. p. 93 ; 
ii. p. 5, 6. The later Indian philosophy has hardly remained free from Eclecti- 
cism. The same persons are sometimes commentators of different systems. 
Ib. p. 22, 23. Such an Eclectical procedure has been ascribed to works even 
which have the character of great age. Lassen Gymnosophista, vol. i. Fasc. i. 
p- 11. Atque obiter hoc moneo summa cum cautione utendum esse explica- 
tionibus, que a recentioribus philosophicorum librorum enarratoribus propo- 
site sunt, presertim in eis libris, qui doctrinam profitentur aut minus ortho- 
doxam, veluti Sankhyici, aut ad certam quandam scholam non accommodandam, 
quales sunt libri Bhagavadgita, Manuis leges, hisque antiquiores Upanishades, 
What Colebrooke says of the Bhagavad Ghita Transact vol. ii. p. 39. seems to 
lead to the same conclusion. 

® Colebr. 1. 1. p. 569, 570, 571, 572. According to Wilson even the Sivaites 
are pre-eminently orthodox, and followers of the Vedanta. Asiat. Res. xvii. 
p. 171, 174. 
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again, are regarded by the Hindoos as only par- 
tially heterodox.‘ The dogmas of the Tscharvakas, 
on the contrary, directly contradict all the funda- 
mental doctrines of every orthodox and semi-ortho- 
dox sect, since they teach an unqualified sensualism 
and materialism, and make the nature of the soul 
to be corporeal. The same cannot, however, be 
asserted so decidedly of the Buddhists and the 
D’Schinists. Nevertheless, they are, by their 
religious faith, and the difference of their general 
views, as shown in an earlier part of our labours,° 
widely separated from the orthodox believers of the 
Brahmannic schools. But into these heterodox 
sects we do not propose to enter, since our acquaint- 
ance with their doctrines is too imperfect to make 
us determine their character with any certainty.’ 
Some of them, indeed, the Vischnuites and the 
Tscharvaites for instance, appear to have a very 
doubtful claim to the title of a philosophical school. 
These matters we must therefore be content to 
leave to further investigation. 

But even with regard to the other Indian doc- 
trines, our inquiries must be confined to what in 
our judgment is most indubitable and most im- 
portant. Contenting ourselves, therefore, with 
pointing out the general tendency of the doctrines, 
and the course of inquiry which they indicate in 


* Ib. 575, 577. ® Ib. 567. * Vol. i. p. 94, sqq. 

7 Fuller's accounts of the D’Schinists have lately been published by Wilson. 
Asiat. Res. xv.. p. 262, sqq. Nevertheless, we cannot allow ourselves to enter 
more at length into this doctrine, because it is apparently certain that they 
belong to a later age than it is our business at present to consider. Wilson 
places its rise in the sixth and seventh century of our era, but makes its im- 
portance to be at least two centuries later. Ib. 284, &c. 
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general, we shall be compelled to neglect much of 
what, although it is known to us indeed as a simple 
result, we are yet, by the fragmentary nature of all 
the notices of it that we possess, disqualified to 
determine the true spirit and import as a necessary 
member of the entire development.* Such as are 
convinced that the essence of philosophy lies not 
so much in special investigations as in general 
principles and tendencies, must regret that our 
knowledge of Indian philosophy seldom reaches to 
these points. 

The division which Colebrooke gives of these 
systems into orthodox and heterodox, appears to us 
to rest on a very partial consideration. It is evi- 
dently taken from the Mimansa, which claims the 
character of being pre-eminently orthodox, and 
objects to all others, that whenever they differ from 
itself they depart from the true faith. It is very 
probable that this objection was retorted by the 
other sects.” For although the Mimansa, in all its 
principles ostensibly appealed to the authority of 
the Vedas, it was nevertheless forced to have re- 
course to very free expositions of the sacred writings, 
in order to reconcile the authority of the Vedas 
with its own doctrines. In this respect the 
Mimansa is not otherwise distinguished from other 
sects, except perhaps by the greater frequency of 


® Not only the memoirs of Colebrooke, but even the works of the Hindoo 
philosophers themselves, contain a multitude of divisions for which no grounds 
are given. They must therefore be for the most part neglected by the history 
of philosophy, so long as we are unable to point out their mutual connection. 

* I must here confess that I am not always consistent in my orthography of 
Sanscrit terms. 
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its appeals to the Vedas;’° for those which are 
styled heterodox are equally zealous for the autho- 
rity of these sacred writings. In confirmation of 
their own views, they frequently adduce passages of 
the Vedas, of which, however, for this purpose, 
they never scruple to the most forced and arbitrary 
interpretations. And here we must not omit to 
observe, that it is a very erroneous opinion which 
regards the philosophy of the Indians simply as a 
compilation of their religious doctrines and opinions. 
The former, undoubtedly, are in close connection 
with the latter, but not closer than that which is 
occasionally found to exist between the philosophy 
and polytheism of Greece, or that between our 
Christian philosophy and the articles of our faith. 
This fact we should be able to demonstrate more 
clearly, if we possessed a more precise knowledge 
of the heretical systems of the Indians. And, on 
the other hand, the very fact that the orthodox 
systems, as well as the heterodox, were driven to 
forced explanations of the religious books, is a 
proof that they were at least partially influenced by 
a different spirit from that which formed the pre- 
dominant character of their religion. 

Among the multitude of Indian systems, Cole- 
brooke considers six to be especially distinguished ; 
and these again he has classed together in pairs, so 
as to form only three principal divisions; viz. the 
first and the second Mimansa which is also called 
Vedanta, the Nyaya and the Vaiseschika, the 


* I cannot conceive on what grounds Colebrooke reckons the Vaiseschika 
among the orthodox systems, since the Vedanta places the Atomic theory of 
Canada even below the doctrine of the Sankhya. Vide ib. i. p. 557. 
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Sankhya and the Yoga.'' The dualism of these 
systems is not, however, to be viewed from the 
same historical point of view, for each pair is con- 
nected together by a peculiar relation. The 
Sankhya and the Yoga, by their division of ideas, 
form but one and the same system, and only differ 
by giving different interpretations of the supreme 
idea from which the whole classification proceeds ; 
and hence also, naturally enough, by taking a dif- 
ferent view of the division itself. In its view of 
this subject, the Yoga approximates to the Vedanta ; 
and is perhaps nothing more than an attempt to 
establish the authority of the Sankhya, but at the 
same time to reconcile it with the general view 
which forms the groundwork of the Mimansa. 
Very different from this is the relation of the two 
Mimansas. The first may be said to stand in the 
same relation to the latter that the practical does to 
the theoretical. The former is a simple enume- 
ration of duties which are mostly of a religious 
nature. The precepts of the Vedas are regarded as 
the principles of ethical doctrine, but not exclu- 
sively ; and occasionally, indeed, their authority is 
rejected, as conflicting with the immutable laws of 
morality..2 In the discussion of these matters, 
however, the Mimansa has no better title to the 
character of philosophy than for the proofs it gives 


4! Colebr. 1. 1. vol. i. p. 19. This is in accordance with the general review of 
it which Taylor has given in the appendix to his translation of the Prabod 
Chandrodaya, The Rise of the Moon of Intellect. Transl. by Taylor. Lond. 
1812. 8. The Yoga, for instance, the doctrine of Patanjali is called by Taylor 
Patanjel, and the Nyaya is divided into the doctrine of Gautama and of Canada, 
which is called Vaiseschika. 

2 Ib. p. 451, 452, 456. 
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of the necessity of a divine revelation of human 
duties, or its inquiries into the origin of language, 
and into the connection between the meritorious 
act and its invisible consequences.'* The Vedanta, 
or the second portion of the Mimansa, possesses, on 
the other hand, a philosophical character, and will 
therefore justly call for a fuller examination. Lastly, 
the Nyaya and the Vaiseschika, according to Cole- 
brooke, stand in the same relation to each other as 
metaphysics to logics and ethics; or, as he elsewhere 
more precisely expresses himself, the Nyaya is con- 
versant about general ideas, while the Vaiseschika 
takes them indeed as its basis, but enters pre-emi- 
nently into details..* The two, therefore, may be 
regarded as forming one complete ‘system. 

As long as our knowledge of the first evolutions of 
these doctrines is imperfect, it is utterly useless to 
attempt to trace historically the order of their succes- 
sion. Colebrooke, indeed, has ventured to assert, that 
the Sankhya was the latest formed, on the ground that 
the several other systems are constantly mentioned 
and refuted in the works of greatest repute among 
the followers of the Vedanta."* This argument, 
however, is inadequate, so long as a doubt exists 
that the existing work is the one in which the doc- 
trine of the Vedanta was originally promulged. 


@ Ib. p. 445, 446, 455. The following is Colebrooke’s remark of the 
founder of the Mimansa :—Jaimini’s arrangement, however, is not philoso- 
phical ; and I am not acquainted with any elementary work of this school in 
which a better distribution has been achieved. So too Windischmann in the 
Philosophie im Fortgang d. Weltgeschichte, p. 1766. 

* Tb. p. 92. Taylor, on the contrary, makes the difference between them 
to consist in the difference of divisions. 

® Tb. vol. ii. p. 4. 
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Probability, nevertheless, is in favour of the asser- 
tion of Colebrooke, for it is in some degree sup- 
ported by the internal character of the doctrine 
itself. Our acquaintance, however, with the 
systems of Indian philosophy is as yet too imperfect 
to allow us to draw from internal evidences any 
decided conclusion as to their successive develop- 
ment and mutual relation. The order, therefore, 
in which we propose to notice them is by no means 
adopted as really according with their historical 
succession. 


1. SaANKHYA AND YOGA. 


No system of Indian philosophy is in its main 
features so well known to Europeans as the Sankhya. 
And it is this acquaintance with it mainly that 
justifies the assertion that a true philosophical 
impulse existed among the Indians,—a spirit of 
inquiry which, being on the whole independent of 
religious opinions, did not appeal to sacred tra- 
ditions, but followed out for itself a determinate 
line of thought. The Yoga, as already observed, 
grew out of, or attached itself to, this system. In 
what manner this was accomplished, it is impos- 
sible to determine in the existing state of our infor- 
mation. We therefore propose to examine, in the 
first place, the Sankhya itself, and then to add a 
few remarks as to the mode in which the — 
probably became connected with it. 

The Memorial Verses of the (vara aeciinia: 
which is a leading work with the followers of the 
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Sankhya,’° commence with the following attempt 
to prove the ground and necessity of philosophical 
science. The pressure of this world’s ills gives 
rise to a desire of discovering some means by which 
they may be surmounted. Now no such remedy 
is to be found among visible things, for they are 
all equally perishable. Even religious duties are 
insufficient for such a purpose, for these are more 
or less mixed up with impurity, assoiling the soul 
by exacting the sacrifice of animals. It is only 
the being able to distinguish the evolved from 
its principle, and that which is cognizant, that can 
lead to such an emancipation from the pains and 
evils of life.'’ All other means may be regarded 
as preparatives to science, but cannot effect the 
complete enfranchisement of the soul.'* We have, 
in the next place, a distinction drawn between 
internal and external knowledge. The latter em- 
braces a knowledge of the sacred writings, and 
every other branch of science, except self-know- 
ledge, which alone constitutes the former, and is 
exclusively true knowledge, or the science which 
can deliver man from evil.” 

After this introduction, there immediately follows 
the division on which, as its proper scientific foun- 
dation, the system of the Sankhya is raised. In 
the next place, we have an enumeration of the 
modes of cognition ; and, lastly, the division is 
again taken up and pursued further. It is manifest 

1® Gymnosophista sive Indice philosophie documenta. sia edidit, 
enarravit Chr. Lassen. vol. i. Fasc. i. Isvaracrishne Sankhya....Caricam 
tenens. Bonn. 1832. 4. 


17 Isvara-Crishn. 1, 2; Colebr. i. p. 27, 28. 
© Colebr. i. p. 36. ~ 11, 
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that these Memorial Verses do not observe a very 
correct method. Now although it is not altogether 
justifiable to adopt, as the standard of Indian phi- 
losophy, the order of scientific exposition which 
Europeans have followed, or at least thought ad- 
visable, nevertheless, other considerations render it 
probable that the Sankhya was indebted to its 
disputes with other systems for a definite theory of 
the principles of knowledge, which has been in- 
serted in a very inconvenient place, in consequence 
of not being essential to the original design. We 
shall therefore examine, in the first place, so far as 
appears necessary, the principles of knowledge 
according to the Sankhiya, in order that we may be 
able afterwards to pursue, without interruption, its 
classification of objects. 

Now the Sankhya assumes three kinds of know- 
ledge ; viz. perception, mediate knowledge, which 
is acquired ‘by the several forms of syllogism, and 
tradition.” Under the last term was comprised 
not only what is ordinarily understood by the term, 
but also a holy tradition arising from the recollection 
of an earlier and holier state of existence.™ Per- 
ception is cognizant of sensible objects, but in 
many cases is insufficient for its purpose,” and in 
these recourse must be had to mediate cognition or 
demonstration, which pretends to arrive at certainty, 
either by proceeding from the effect to the cause, 
or from the cause to the effect, or else by a com- 
parison of two objects.” All intuitive knowledge 


® Isvara-Crishnas, 4 ; Colebr. i. p. 28. ™! Colebr. i. p. 29. 
™* Isv. Crishn. 6; Colebr. i. p. 38.  Isv. Crishn. 7; Colebr. 1. 1. 
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of principles is positively denied by the adherents 
of the Sankhya; according to whom it is only a 
higher order of beings that may lay claim to such 
a faculty.™ 

The classification of the objects of knowledge on 
which the whole context of the Sankhya depends, 
possesses a very decidedly systematic form. . What- 
ever is the object of science is either creative and 
not created, or both creative and created, or created 
and not creative, or neither creative nor created.” 
The first is naturally the root of all created things, 
It is asserted to be a subtle essence, sensuously im- 
perceptible, but distinctly traceable in its operations 
in the world. The existence of such a being must of 
necessity be admitted, since the effects of his opera- 
tion are acknowledged to exist.” Further, that this 
first cause is one and not multiple, the Sankhya 
argues from the fact, that all things in the world are 
homogeneous. For as all things pass easily into each 
other, and as ultimately all will be again united 
together when the world shall return again into its 
source, there must be one universal first cause in 
which nothing is distinguishable. The qualities 
which, in opposite and distinguishable ways recipro- 
cate in things, pre-suppose a cause which comprises 
in itself all these qualities indistinguishably and un- 
evolved ; it is as it were water, which is susceptible 
of all modes.”” Now the leading view in all these 


* Colebr. i. p. 28. 

* Isv. Crishn. 8; Colebr. i. p. $1. Colebrooke has also called attention to 
the singular correspondence between this and the doctrine of Johannes Scotus 
Erigena, which is carried through several minute points. 

™* Isv. Crishn. 3, 8, 9; Colebr. i. p. 30, 38. 

“3 Tav. Crishn. 14, 16; Colebr. i. p. 39. 
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propositions is evidently the principle that the cause 
must resemble the effect. As, therefore, the world, 
the effect, exhibits itself as corporeal, the creative 
principle, as being the basis of the corporeal, is 
also conceived to be a body, but yet of so subtle a 
nature as toelude all human perception. The 
ereative principle is consequently regarded as a 
blind force of nature ; and is indicated at one time 
as matter endued with formative energy, at another 
as nature.” 

From the first member of this division we shall 
pass at once to the fourth, because it is from the 
union of these two that the origin of the others is 
derived. Now that which is neither created nor 
ereates is the soul,” or rather the multitude of 
souls. The proof of the existence of a soul is drawn 
from several considerations. A certain compound 
structure of blind corporeal nature is found to 
exist, which may be compared to that of instruments 
or organs. Now such a construction is inconceiv- 
able without some other entity for whose advantage 
it has been made, but that for whose good it was 
designed must be a sentient being, i.e. a soul. 
Again, because there is that which is enjoyed, so 
there must be that which enjoys, and such is the 
soul. And even the blindly working forces of 
nature imply a being which guides and directs 
them, and from this consideration again the exist- 
ence of a soul follows. Further, the pursuit of that 
supreme felicity which consists in the abstraction 
from all that is sensible and perishable must be 
looked upon as a proof of the existence of the soul, 


3 Ib. p. 30, 38, 39; Isv. Crishn. 11. * Isv. Crisbn. 3. 
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for it is only a soul that can be capable of such 
abstraction. Lastly, the Sankhya appears to have 
likewise maintained the principle, that the several 
members of a contrariety reciprocally necessitate 
each other,” and consequently to have argued that 
the existence of a force of nature which works 
blindly by impulsion, legitimates the inference that 
there exists an intelligent soul reposing within it- 
self.* This last argument is evidently one that 
expresses the most distinctly the spirit of the 
Sankhya philosophy. For in it nature and soul, or 
the principles of corporeal and mental phenomena 
are as directly opposed to each other as their phe- 
nomenal appearance. The purely corporeal and its 
principle, therefore, are regarded as thoroughly un- 
conscious and as blind, which, nevertheless, however 
unconsciously, acts outwardly, not indeed creating 
new things, but merely producing a constant change 
in relations and forms; while, on the other hand, 
the soul is its direct contrary, having nothing in 
common with the principle of the corporeal except 
that it is a principle, and like it increate and in- 
generate. As nature or matter is blind, so the soul, 
on the other hand, is in its essence endued with in- 
telligence; and as nature is active and producing, 


*® This principle is also maintained by the Vedanta. Taylor, p. 115. 

= I shall here quote the Latin translation of the passage of the Isvara Kris- 
_ chna in which these proofs are given, in order to give an example of these 
Mnemonic Verses. It is the seventeenth Stoka. Ideo quod consociatio propter 
alius causam fit, e contrario trium qualitatum et eas comitantium proprietatum, 
e moderatione, inde quod esse debet, qui fruatur, ex actione propter abstrac- 
tionis causam (colligitur) esse Genium. The explanation may be found in 
Lassen’s note, and in Colebr. p. 40. I have changed the order of the proofs, as 


will easily be seen. 
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the soul is in its essence not a cause and not pro- 
ducing ; it is merely a spectator of that which is 
brought about; it is as it were a stranger in the 
world.*? The foundation of this doctrine, therefore, 
rests on the perception of the specific difference 
between the corporeal and the mental as transferred 
to their respective principles, and leads to a system 
of decided dualism. It is only by considering the 
principle of mental phenomena as multiple, while 
the principle of the corporeal is held to be simple 
unity, capable however of transmuting itself into 
many forms, that the Sankhya is distinguished from 
other dualistic doctrines which are based on the 
same contrariety. The multiplicity of souls is 
proved by the fact that the destiny of all souls is 
not the same, and that its pleasures and pains, and 
the occupation in which it participates, are various. 
When the one dies the other begins to live; one has 
this, another that body. This idea of a multiplicity 
of souls in one living body seems to be based on the 
view that the strict unity of each several soul does 
not admit of opposite, contemporaneous states. The 
unity of the corporeal principle, on the other hand, 
is not supported by any further argument than that 
already hinted at. Perhaps, indeed, the teachers of 
the Sankhya were more or less influenced by the 
idea that it is by mental reflection that things first 
attain to an absolute existence in and for them- 
selves, and thereby also unity and plurality per- 
ceived in the world.* 


*3 Isv. Crishn. 19. Ex eadem contrarietate demonstratur Genium esse 
testem, abstractionis studiosum, arbitrum, spectatorem, agendi inopem. Ib, 20. 
53 Isv. Crishn. 18; Colebr. i. p. 40. 
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It is by the combination of these two principles 
according to the Sankhya, that the world is pro- 
duced ; but in this production the two grounds play 
opposite parts agreeable to the peculiar nature of 
each. The idea which, in their passionate desire 
for inactive repose, the Orientals formed of the soul, 
was very different from that which the active and 
lively Greek entertained of it. With the former it 
is without all formative energy; it does not by 
activity produce order and beauty in the world, it 
rules not matter, and is not an ensouling force; on 
the contrary, they believed that it is without either 
pleasure or force to act, and that in its essence it is 
contemplative; it takes no other part amid the 
blind forces of nature than that of a spectator ; it is 
neither created nor creative. It is a stable point in 
the theory of mundane things which the Sankhya 
advances, that in their production the soul effects 
absolutely nothing, but that it is simply passive in 
its relation to the phenomena which nature pro- 
duces in combination with it. The soul is devoid 
of all activity or employment. A stranger in this 
world, it assumes, in its connection with nature, 
the appearance indeed of acting; in the same way 
as the corporeal nature, by its connection with the 
soul, puts on the semblance of sensation.* On the 
other hand, the active force in the formation of the 
world, is the principle which is increate and not 
creative. It is a living but blindly developing 
being. As the milk which affords sustenance to 


™ Isv. Crishn. 19,20. Inde fit, ut e conjunctione cum hoc (Genio) corpus- 
culum, sensu destitutum, induat speciem sentiendi; et peregrinus ille (Genius) 
agentis instar compareat, agentibus solummodo qualitatibus. Colebr. i. p. 42. 
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the calf works blindly, so the producing force of 
nature operates unconsciously. It is as it were a 
dancing-girl, who dances in order to exhibit herself 
to a circle of spectators; so nature works in order 
that the soul may see her works; she pursues a 
business which cannot have been given her by the 
soul to perform, for it has no active qualities.~ 
The Sankhya here makes use of a figure, which is 
employed in various ways by the Indian philosophy, 
to illustrate the relation of the soul to body. It 
illustrates the combination of the two principles of 
the world in the creation, by the society of the blind 
and the lame, the part of the one being to bear and 
to be guided, the other to be borne and to guide. 
The soul has no power to move or to act; nature is 
unable to see her way; what the one is destitute of 
is supplied by the other, and so by the union of the 
two the creation is developed in its mental and cor- 
poreal phenomena.” 

When now we proceed to explain the derivation 
of mundane creatures which nature, by uniting it- 
self with the soul, produces, we have to remark 
generally that the Sankhya is far from observing 
the same strict and scientific classification which it 
puts forward at the opening of its doctrine. Never- 
theless, we must admit both that a pretty distinct view 
prevails throughout, and that the arrangement of its 
ideas is based on the results of experience, and not 
altogether devoid of a scientific character. These 


** Isv. Crishn. 57, 59, 60; Colebr. i, p. 42. 

% Isv. Crishn. 21. Conjunctio Genii, (eam) conspicere et dein sese abstra- 
here studentis, atque originis (Procreatricis) fit tamen, licet claudi veluti et 
ceci; hinc efficitur creatio. Colebr. i. p. 32. 
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ideas moreover appear to have been generally 
adopted in the Oriental mind; whether or not 
they owed their prevalence to the Sankhya, we can- 
not venture to decide. This arrangement assumes 
the form of an ascending series, with respect to 
which we must here remark that on the whole it is 
subordinate to the two members of the fundamental 
division which we have not as yet considered, that 
viz. of the created which also creates, and the 
created which does not create. The latter is evi- 
dently of less value than the former. This distinc- 
tion of degree in the consideration of mundane 
things is further implied by a division which pre- 
vails equally in the Sankhya and in all the other 
philosophical doctrines of the Indians, and whose 
great importance for a right estimate of the fun- 
damental ideas of that philosophy, requires that we 
should immediately examine it We allude to the 
division of qualities, as the original term is usually 
translated, or the degrees of mundane existence as 
we should prefer to call them, if we had only to con- 
sider the allocation of the several ideas.®” These 
degrees are three in number. The highest is good, 
which tends upwards, as fire; it is the cause of 
virtue and felicity: the lowest is darkness, heavy as 
water and earth, the cause of dulness and deception: 
between these two extremes lies folly or passion, 
which is described as changeable and moveable, as 
air—the cause of evil. In the gods good prepon- 


* The Sanscrit term is guna. Lassen says, p. 30: Atque est sane guna apud 
Sankhyicos materia innata iyipyeca per tres gradus ascendens atque considens, 
Sunt tres materia cum arcu vel lyra comparater tensiones et reddi potest guna 
haud inepte per potentiam. Cf. Colebr. i. p. 35. 
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derates ; passion and darkness being equally foreign 
to them, therefore they are supremely happy. In 
man passion preponderates; good and darkness are 
strangers to him; on this account he is pre-emi- 
nently miserable. Lastly, in the brutes darkness 
pervades, good as well as passion is alien to them, 
and therefore they are in the highest degree stupid.* 
These three grades of mundane existence appear by 
the Sankhya to be brought in connection with the 
production of the several subordinate principles, so 
that some indeed of the followers of this doctrine 
have even reckoned them as principles.” But on 
this point we require more complete and accurate 
information than as yet we possess. 

The custom of the Sankhya, in the enumeration 
of these three grades, to descend from the higher to 
to the lower, is in perfect accordance with the man- 
ner which it follows in its exposition of the deri- 
vatory principles. Indeed, it appears to be a gene- 
ral characteristic of the Oriental habit of thought 
to deduce gradually from the perfect, the more and 
more imperfect. It invariably regards the most 
perfect as the most intellectual. For although it 
usually paints the creative principle as a blind 
force, and even appears at times to equate its notion 
to that of the corporeal, by placing in it the prin- 
ciple of the corporeal, nevertheless its first produc- 
tions are by no means of a grossly corporeal nature. 
This circumstance can only be explained by the 

% Colebr. i. p. 35, 39,40; Isv. Crishn, 13. Here the three grades are de- 
signated by essentia, impetus, and caligo, which Humboldt renders by Wesenheit, 


Irdischheit, and Dunkel. With respect to the Episode of the Maha-Bharata 


known as the Bhagavad Gita, see p. 28. 
* Colebr. i. p. 35. Bergl. Isv. Crishn. 25; Humboldt, ib. 
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fact that the essential object of the Sankhya being 
to place the notion of the soul in the most direct 
opposition to all that is sensible, it was thereby 
driven to consider all internal sensuous motions as 
something unessential to the soul, and accruing to 
it from without, and therefore to be regarded as its 
body. That the Sankhya has followed out this 
tendency to its extreme consequences is at once 
manifest, from a consideration of those notions 
which are represented as the first to proceed from 
the productive energy of material nature. 

Now the very first of these emanations is mind or 
reason, which, as the supreme principle of mundane 
things, is also called the great; “° for it either produces 
all the others, or allows them to proceed out of 
itself. Such of the followers of the Sankhya as 
adopted the authority of the Vedas, regarded it 
also as the divine Trinity. In the view of these 
philosophers, all other rational entities are merely 
parts of and emanations from it ;‘' and the notion of 
a supreme God signified simply the prime-created 
being. They expressly denied the existence of a 
God independent of nature, whether revealed by 
tradition, or perceived by the senses, or as demon- 
strated by argument. For, they asked, how could 
those effects, which seem to afford such a proof, 
have proceeded from a supremely perfect being ? 
for independent of, and separate from, nature, and 
therefore uninfluenced by the movements of con- 
sciousness, such a being would not have had any 
motive for creation; on the other hand, if fettered 
by nature, he would not have been sufficient for it. 


* Isv. Crishn. 22; Colebr. i. p. 30. *' Colebr. i. 1. 
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The guidance of events requires a kindred existence 
with that which guided, in the same way as iron is 
attracted by the magnet. Therefore no pure and 
perfect soul could have been the ground of the 
world’s existence; reason alone which is produced 
by nature, must be considered as that on which all 
else is dependent. This great one, however,—this 
reason, is regarded by the Sankhya as the ground 
of all particular rational entities. It must be 
perishable, in the same way as all that is produced 
from it in the union of nature with reason is tran- 
- sitory; it is at most a finite and perishable reason.‘? 
This first production of nature is followed in the 
next place by the self-consciousness which attaches 
the idea of self or ego to all sensations and thoughts. 
It goes forth from the reason, and produces the other 
principles, which are the basis of all sensuous ap- 
pearances. It contains, as we are authorized in 
inferring, the ground of the multiplicity of rational 
entity in the world; for by this self-consciousness, 
the rational entities are separated one from another, 
and each for itself. Selfishness, evil, and error, are 
by it brought into the world.“ To this the sen- 
sible attaches itself, but not immediately ; for the 
Sankhya goes very gradually to work with its 
descending series of the developments of nature, 
and consequently makes five imperceptible grounds 
of the five elements emanate from the self-conscious- 
ness previously to the production of the sensible. 
They are perceptible to higher existences, but not 
to man. Now as these five elementary principles 
exhibit themselves efficiently by allowing the five 
“2 Colebr. i. p. 37. * Colebr. i. p. 30; Isv. Crishn. 24. 
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perceptible elements to emanate from out of them- 
selves, they belong to that member in the classifi- 
cation of this philosophy which comprises all that 
is both created and also re-creative.“ 

But this is all that belongs to this member of the 
series. Inthe next place follow the pure produc- 
tions of nature, which further produce nothing, but 
are themselves merely the products of some other 
force or power. Of these, the first is the grossly 
sensible, which is perceptible to the human organs 
of sensation. According to the arrangement almost 
universally observed, these objects are grouped to- 
gether in fives. There are five organs of sense, 
parallel to which stand the five organs of activity, 
viz.: the tongue, as the organ of speech, the hands, 
the feet, the entrails which carry on the alimentary 
and secretive action, and the organs of generation. 
In the next place, these five organs are made paral- 
lel to the five elements, since, according to the 
conceptions of the Sankhya, and generally of every 
Indian system, each element requires a separate 
sense for its perception. The fifth element of the 
Sankhya, which, by a very inappropriate compari- 
son, is usually called ether, corresponds to the 
auditory organ. So far, then, these conatituents of 
the sensible world are symmetrically arranged. 
But in agreement with other Indian systems, the 
Sankhya further appends to them another con- 
stituent, which is inserted between the five organs 
of sense, and the five organs of activity as consti- 
tuting the point of union between, and effecting the 
unity of, the sentient person. This, in respect to the 

“ Colebr. i. p. 30; Isv. Crishn. 38. 
Iv. 2A 
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senses, may be called the inner or common sense; 
but in relation to the organs of activity, as the col- 
lectivity of the sensual desires.“° Now the distinction 
which the Sankhya draws between this sensuous 
consciousness and the self-consciousness, is a proof 
of a very strong disposition to refer the inner de- 
velopment of our sensuous conception to a higher 
and more general force, and thereby to separate it 
from man’s true personality—from the essence of 
his soul. This effort is also strikingly apparent in 
the distinction which is drawn between a more 
subtle personality which is destined to be more 
enduring than the perceptible one, and the intel- 
lectual production of human representations.“ In all 
probability, we shall not greatly err, if we suppose the 
relation subsisting between this more subtle and the 
sensual personality to be similar to that assumed 
between their imperceptible grounds and the ele- 
ments themselves. 

This is the systematic order in which the things 
of this world and their principles are exhibited in the 
Sankhya philosophy. It is intended to lead to the 
conviction that all that goes on in this world is not 
a work of the soul, but that the latter has absolutely 
no concern therein. This is the true science of the 
soul, by which it is freed from all mundane annoy- 
ance. For if it can but once attain to the conviction 
that all the phenomena of nature are neither brought 
about by, nor affect itself, it will be able to behold 
all things with indifference. It will then look upon 


“5 Colebr. i. p. 30, sq. Isv. Crishn, 25, sqq. This unity of the sensuous 
person Lassen designates by ‘animus’, Isv. Crishn. 27. 
“* Colebr. p. 32, 33. Alluded to also in Isv. Crisch. 46. 
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itself as perfectly free from all the chances and 
changes of nature, and as a self-existing and inde- 
pendent being. These, it is true, still continue to 
exist as they did before; the soul is still held in the 
body in the same way as the potter’s wheel still 
continues to revolve, even when its revolutions are 
no longer useful; but the soul is no longer affected 
by them; they no longer possess any advantage for 
it; for they were originally designed merely for 
this object, viz. to lead the soul to a knowledge of 
itself.” Such an emancipation of the soul by 
science, the Sankhya assumes to be possible even 
in this world; nevertheless it seems to have re- 
garded this attainment as merely transient, since it 
taught that the soul cannot in this life ever with- 
draw itself absolutely from its connection with the 
body. The emancipation, therefore, which the 
sage attains to after death, is alone perfect and with- 
out end; it is then only that he is freed from the 
necessity of the metempsychosis.“° 

This point of view undoubtedly presents a diff- 
culty which is hard to overcome, but which, how- 
ever, the Sankhya has, in common with all systems 
which in any degree advocate the doctrine of a pure 
semblance. The Sankhya makes the working of 
the soul, in reference to nature, i.e. its pain or 
passion, to be a pure semblance; but by so doing it 
involves itself in the difficulty of accounting for it. 
Now it assumes, indeed, that nature presents this 
semblance to the soul; it shows it to the soul in 
order that the soul may be awakened to a knowledge 
of itself. Nature does nothing but for the sake of 


47 Isv. Crishn. 67. ‘8 Ib. 68, 
2 vx 
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the sou]. But what does it effect within it? Nature 
is designed to emancipate the soul, to furnish it 
with science ; but, as the Sankhya admits, the soul 
is bound by nothing; it is not so much it that 
comes into connection with nature, as nature, 
which, in connecting together different souls and 
running through the circle of emanations, binds and 
unbinds itself. The soul therefore cannot be free ; 
the only science that can arise in it is merely one 
which teaches that it is of no use to be free.‘ 
How can such science improve the soul or change 
its nature? Thus, then, even in the soul, nature 
produces a certain result, which however may itself 
be described asa semblance. Thus, then, the action 
of nature on the soul, on which, however, the truth 
of all natural operations must rest, vanishes; and 
hence perhaps we may explain the fact, that so 
many of the followers of the Sankhya declared 
nature itself to be nothing more than an appear- 
ance.” Yet, undoubtedly, this view was not the 
primary sense of this philosophy, whose essential 
character was the assumption of the pure contrariety 
of body and mind. A partial resolution, therefore, 
of this contrariety by the annihilation of nature, 
was avery inappropriate means for removing the 
difficulties which the carrying out this contrariety 
ultimately leads to; for as, according to the 
Sankhya, the several souls have no common bond 
of union, this hypothesis could naturally have no 
other result than to destroy all unity in the system 
of the world. We are therefore disposed to ascribe 


* Tb. 56. 
* Colebr. i. p. 80. But of a late date only, for Colebrooke appeals to the 
Puranas for his authority. 
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to the Yoga, rather than to the Sankhya, the view 
which would reduce nature itself to a semblance. 
Of this, the probable daughter of the Sankhya, we 
have a few remarks to make, which, from the scanti- 
ness of our information concerning it, will necessarily 
be very brief.°' We scarcely know more of it than 
that, agreeing for the most part with the Sankhya, 
it differs from it by teaching the existence of a 
supreme God and governor of all things, who is a 
soul or a spirit, but different from other souls, and 
exempt from the ills to which the latter are exposed, 
and equally incapable of doing either good or evil, 
and therefore independent of their consequences, 
and without conceptions or fleeting ideas. This 
God, according to the Yoga, is infinite, without 
beginning or end, omniscient, and the teacher of 
those primal beings, the gods,°* who, it would ap- 
pear, are In their turn the teachers of men. As to 
the relations which the followers of the Yoga sup- 
posed to exist between this supreme being and the 
world, or between it and the individual soul, on this 
point we are wholly ignorant.” Thus, too, we are 
perfectly in the dark as to the questions, whether 
it considered nature itself merely as an emanation 
from this supreme soul, or as a mere semblance, 
a delusion which the individual soul is subject to 


*! I must here obeerve that the term Yoga (union, absorption), is of very 
extensive signification with the Hindoos. The doctrine of the Bhagavad-Gita 
also is termed Yoga, Here nothing more is meant than the Yoga of Patand- 
schali, 

 Colebr. i. p. 37, sq. 

** This view is adopted by Windischmann, ib. p. 1887, who, in his treatise 
on Indian philosophy, appeals to unpublished documents. According to this 
author, God is the unity of all souls. But elsewhere it is differently taken. 
See below. 
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by its separation from God, and whether it posited 
the several souls individually as emanations from, 
or parts of God. For the solution of all these, we 
must look to future research.“ As the Yoga was 
more closely connected than the Sankhya with 
religious practices, and in some degree neglected 
scientific inquiries, we must suppose that, as it 
adopted the doctrines of the Sankhya in all other 
respects, it attempted to find a means by which it 
might, if not altogether get rid of, yet, at least, 
soften the rigour of the contrariety of soul and 
nature, as taught by the latter: and, in truth, such 
an attempt will very naturally account for the de- 
velopment of the Yoga™ from the Sankhya. 

In the state of doubt which envelops this subject, 
this alone is certain, that the Yoga made the attain- 
ment of that perfect repose, which it makes to be 
the end of philosophy, to be dependent on the ab- 
sorption of the individual soul in God. This repose 
is a state of ecstacy, to be obtained by a withdrawal 
from the activity of thought, while the contemplator 
remains in his own proper mood; whereas in man’s 
usual state of thought, his mental activity is con- 
tinually in motion, either arguing or doubting, or 
the like. Even from such a species of activity, 
man must emancipate himself by acquiring that 
perfect rest which is attainable by the contemplation 
of unity. In such a state of quietude, the differ- 
ences between words and things, nature and mind, 

** They are particularly difficult to solve, since it is not easy to keep distinct 
the Yoga of Patandschali and that of the Vedanta. 
** Yoga Sutra, according to the translation of Rosen, in Windischmann, 


ib. p. 1880. 
% Ib. 
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will be resolved; and all special existences vanish 
and pass over into God." The means by which 
this ecstatic state is to be attained, are in general 
such as are agreeable to the view of the Sankhya, 
of the utter nothingness of all earthly things rela- 
tively to the soul; all hope of mundane felicity 
must be abandoned. But this apparently leads to 
the view that all semblance originates in the sepa- 
ration of individual things or souls. Further, all 
the means, with the exception of abstraction, which 
the soul ought to employ, are of a very sensuous 
nature, and of the same character as those which we 
meet with in other Indian schools. One class of 
these means consists of religious practices, such as 
sacrifices, and the like, while at the same time the 
absorption, as it were, of all these practices into 
God, who is the sole object of veneration in them, 
is strictly enjoined. Another is made up of certain 
outward practices of a peculiar nature; such as a 
quiet and unconstrained position of the body or a 
recumbent posture, a fixed law for the inhaling and 
exhaling the breath, and the direction of the atten- 
tion to the roots or beginnings of sensation or 
thought, the point of the nose, of the tongue, &c., by 
all which it is intended no doubt, although in a very 
sensuous way, to indicate that a full knowledge of 
the principles of sensation and thought are necessary 
to the peace of the soul. But by a consideration of 
mundane things we can only see God in types, yet, 
at the same time, we can thereby prepare ourselves 
for that higher contemplation which shall reveal to us 


‘7 Windischmann, ib. p. 1881, for the most part after Indian commentators, 
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not types, nor rational activity, nor the ego, but the 
splendour of the divinity. In such contemplations 
we shall see through all things, both past and 
future, the course of all time, and the whole extent 
of nature; we shall attain also to the might which 
rules the corporeal world and effects the wonders of 
the Yogi. But even the divine splendour of God,— 
the world of light,—appears to be sensuously under- 
stood, and its contemplation does not apparently 
Indicate the highest grade of human emancipation 
from evil. For the Yoga teaches that at last man 
shall learn to distinguish the world of light from 
intelligence, and that thereby the root of delusion 
and the cause of birth be destroyed in man. At 
this perfection, however, it is only gradually that 
man can arrive; it is only through birth and death, 
that, similarly to a seed of corn, human life is 
evolved step by step to this glorious fruit. Thus 
then the different steps which the Sankhya points 
out appear to form, as it were, the ladder by which 
man is to climb to this height of perfection.” 

The insufficient and defective nature of our in- 
formation on this subject cannot be better indicated 
than by a reference to the Bhagavad-Ghita, which, 
it is pretended, contains an exposition of the princi- 
ples of this philosophy. For to judge from those 
scanty statements of its true nature which we have 
already recorded, and from other testimonies, it is 
impossible to admit that this poem contains the 
genuine doctrine of the Yoga. We must therefore 
wait until Sanscrit scholars, who have greater trea- 
sures at their command, shall have imparted to us 

” Windischm. ib. p. 1881, 8qq. 
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some more correct and unquestionable” account of 
this system of philosophy. 

The doctrine of this poem connects itself with 
that of the Sankhya, by placing soul and nature in 
direct opposition, and making the knowledge of the 
latter to be the condition of all ultimate emancipa- 
tion from the law of metempsychosis. The several 
members of this contrariety stand opposed to each 
other in pairs, a3 matter and the cognizant of mat- 
ter, the enjoyed and the enjoying, the agent and the 
spectator. But the poem also implies the hypo- 
thesis that the union of nature with the soul is the 
origin of all individual things,” with this differ- 
ence, however, that this union is referred back toa 
superior mind, which, presiding over the world, is 
the principle both of it and of nature, and therefore 
also of their union. For although nature is desig- 
nated in the Bhagavad-Ghita as eternal and with- 
out beginning,” still the predominant view of the 
poem is that God, the supreme mind or soul, is the 
creator of the world; so that by the doctrine that 
the world is without beginning, nothing more can be 
intended than that it was from all eternity in God, 
since it is assumed generally as a fundamental prin- 


“* W. Von Humboldt in several pussages of the above-named treatise, has 
already called attention to this point. The division adduced, p. 19, is a very 
striking proof that the Sankhya is not delivered in this work without some 
admixture of very foreign ideas. Indeed not only the Yoga, but the Vedanta 
also is recommended by this poem. See the translation of, by Wilkins, p. 113; 
Schlegel (xv. 15). renders it by doctrina theologica. 

© XIII. 26. Whatever truly arises whether solid or moveable, that becomes 
knowing by the union of matter, and what is cognizant of matter, O Baratas !— 
XIII. 33. As one sun emitting light irradiates the whole world, so, O Baratas ! 
the cognizant of matter irradiates matter. According to Humboldt’s version, 
ib. p. 20. cf. p. 27. 

XIII. 19. 
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ciple, that whatever exists must in its cause be 
eternal.“ The action of God, therefore, in the 
creation, is nothing more than a suffering of things 
to go out of himself in order that they may come 
into being,® they all emanate from the bosom of 
God. In this description there is evidently room 
left for the idea of a difference of sex, or of active 
and passive causes, to suggest itself;“ a view which 
is not unfrequent in theories of emanation, and at 
the same time the opinion is advanced that what- 
ever is real in this world must be regarded as a 
part of God.* The contrariety between the princi- 
ple and the emanated is expressed by the notions of 
simple and multiple.” And to this refers the dis- 
tinction which is made between the supreme soul 
and the divided souls in the world. Between these 
two, however, a third member is inserted, viz. the 
undivided soul in the world which stands at the sum- 
mit of perfection, by which we must understand the 
individual soul so soon as it has attained to a per- 
ception of its unity and identity with God, and 
thereby freed itself from the fetters of appearance.” 

As then this doctrine differs from the Sankhya, 


*2 II. 12, Never was there a time in which I was not, nor thou, nor these 
princes of the people; and never shall I not be; henceforth we all are. 

* Humboldt, p. 23. 

* Ib, p. 22; xiv. 3, 4.) Chrischna says: the great deity is my womb, in it I 
lay my fruit, and the origin of all things emanates therefrom alone, O Baratas ; 
for where anybody springs out of a womb, O son of Kunti. The deity is the great 
womb; and I the seed-giving father. 

65 X. 41, 42. 

* VIII. 3; xi. 37. 

XV. 16,8q. Duo hi Genii in mundo exstant, tum dividuus, tum indivi- 
duus; dividuus est animantium universitas, individuus in fastigio collocatus 
dicitur. Preter hos autem est alius Genius supremus, summi spiritus nomine 
designatus, qui mundo tergemino penetrato eum sustentat, incorruptibilis, prin- 
ceps. : 
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by deriving phenomena from the supreme soul 
which is over and embraces all, and not from the 
individual soul in its union with nature, in what- 
ever sense this union is to be understood, it must 
naturally follow a different road in order to arrive 
at the peace and emancipation of the soul. It is 
true that here also the cognition of principles is 
looked upon as essential to this emancipation ;“ 
but it is expressly admitted that by this term a very 
different science is meant from that enjoined by the 
Sankhya; it is not a knowledge of the soul merely 
as it is different from nature, but a knowledge of 
the one principle both of nature and of individual 
souls. Herein it adheres more closely than the 
Sankhya does to the religious doctrines of the 
Vedas, and accordingly faith even is reckoned by it 
among the means for attaining to the desired absorp- 
tion in God.” By this absorption the Bhagavad- 
Ghita understood the union which the soul enters 
into with God; or rather, in which it passes over 
into the deity, in which state it is promised the 
enjoyment of supreme felicity and perfect repose,” 
which cannot be broken by the motion of the prin- 
ciples which continue to operate in nature. For 
these principles, as they emanate from God, are 
only present in us by the operation of God working 
conformably to his will, and it is therefore our duty 
to allow them to operate in us without apprehending 
from them any disturbance of our proper nature. 
God is in the offering, in the sacrifice, the fire of 


* XIV. 11. * VL 47; xii. 2. 


10 IV. 10; vi. 15, sqq.; xviii. 53, sqq. “For recognizing me he passes 
without delay into me.” 
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the altar; by God the sacrifice is perfected, and 
God is obtained by him who makes God the sole 
object of his labours.” The true moral duty of man 
therefore,—the true way to imperturbable repose, is 
to satisfy the duties of a man’s station and religion, 
not from motives of passion, or any desire for, or 
looking to the consequences of his actions, but, 
without any regard to results, from implicit obedi- 
ence to them as the commands of God, and as the 
proper end to which the principles which have 
emanated from God naturally tend. Thus man 
becomes free from the fetters of his actions, and 
even in acting, acts not. That which was from 
eternity in God becomes by this means alone appa- 
rent, and in all this man is but the instrument of the 
divine act.” He who holds himself perfectly in- 
different to the circumstances with which he is in 
contact, who despises not the light of wisdom, nor 
attention to mundane things, nor the distraction of 
the attention when these things happen to him, nor 
desires them when they are absent, such a one has 
conquered the influence of circumstances, he is fitted 
to be absorbed in Brahm.” 


Tue Nyayva AND THE VAISESCHIKA. 


No branch of Indian science has attracted the 
attention vf Oriental scholars in a higher degree 


™ IV. 24. Numen est in oblatione, numen in oleo sacro, aumen in igne, 
numine litatur, ad numen iturus est ille, qui numen operando meditatur. I 
have not omitted to compare here the version by Wilkins, p. 54. 

12 IIT. 8, oqq.; iv. v. xviii. 17; xi. 33, 34. “ By me these are already stricken. 
Thou art but an instrument; whom I have stricken, do thou strike fearlessly.” 

7 XIV. 22, aqq.; Wilkins’s version, p. 110. 
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than the Nyaya. A multitude of different modes 
of reasoning and refutation as taught by it have 
been enumerated with several precise terms of art, 
in such a manner, however, that it is impossible to 
form a correct estimate of their value, or to under- 
stand their relative bearing.”” And from all the 
notices which we have received of this philosophy, 
nothing more can be inferred than that the philoso- 
phical science of the Hindoos has been developed 
with great subtlety and was gradually formed by a 
process of controversy in which, by manifold appli- 
cations and refinements of its principle, it sought to 
maintain against all rivals its conclusive validity. 
As the translations and extracts which have hitherto 
been given to the world from the writings of the 
followers of the Nyaya furnish little better than a 
meagre enumeration of its parts and divisions, it is 
impossible to determine how far their investigations 
into the dialectical forms of scientific thought at- 
tained to precision and completeness. One point 
alone appears certain, and that is, that they can 
lay but slight claims to accuracy of exposition. 
This is proved clearly enough by the form of their 
syllogism, which is made to consist of five instead 
of three parte. Two of these are manifestly super- 
fluous, while by the introduction of an example in ° 
the third the universality of the conclusion is viti- 
ated.’ Instances enough are to be met with in the 


™ Colebr. i. p. 94. 

7 Ib. p. 116, sqq. Windischmann, ib. p. 1904, gives us a translation of the 
first book of the Nyaya Sutra, and an extract from the second, but confesses 
that much has been only conjecturally given, as must be the case in the present 
imperfect state of our acquaintance with the Indian terminology. 

78 Colebr. i. p. 116, gives the following example to illustrate the technical 
phraseology of the Nysya. 1. The hill is fiery, 2. Because it smokes. 
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philosophy of India, wherever descending to details 
it proceeds to give a proof of any particalar matter. 
In its exposition the Nyaya is tedious, loose, and 
unmethodical. Indeed the whole form of this phi- 
losophy is a proof of the incapacity of its expositors 
to enter into the intrinsic development of ideas, 
whatever knowledge they may have possessed of the 
external laws of composition.” 

As, then, we are unable to expose the method of 
formal logic as taught by the Nyaya, we must be 
content with the remark which it irresistibly sug- 
gests, that the human mind, under every variety of 
circumstances, employs the same way of developing 
its science, and that there is no necessity of as- 
cribing this identity in either case to foreign com- 
munication. As Socrates and the Socraticists gene- 
rally made the definition of the notion to be the 
only ground of true knowledge, so we find the 
Nyaya labouring to enforce the same principle. 
Every investigation of the latter commences with 
an examination of the word which is regarded as a 
revelation; it being an article of faith with the 
orthodox Hindoos that language is not a human 
invention, but a gift of divine revelation. Now the 
word must be so explained as to determine the 
3. Whatever smokes is fiery, e. g. a kitchen hearth. 4. The hill also smokes. 
5. Therefore it is fiery. Nyaya Sutra by Windischmann, 32, 38. 

According to Windischmann, the following is the division of the Nyaya 
Sutra ; the first book contains a brief summary of the entire theory, and then 
the second treats of the difficulties of the proofs, the third treating of the proba- 
ble, the object of knowledge, while the fourth is a continuation of the previous, 
and treats of the objects from which man is to emancipate himself and of 
emancipation iteelf, while lastly the fifth book examines the defective answer 
and refutation. This conclusion of the work is particularly deserving of at- 


tention. Windischmann also, p. 1910, concludes that the Hindoos possessed 
only the fundamental principles of the logic which the Greeks had cultivated. 
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essential character of the object, and this expla- 
nation is, in the next place, to be submitted to an 
examination as to its correctness and sufficiency, 
and the nature of the object itself.” 

It appears that the necessary form of this expla- 
nation has given occasion to other investigations of 
the Nyaya, or at least of the Vaiseschika, which is 
immediately connected with it; for two of their 
so-called categories are occupied about the genus 
and the difference, as the two parts of a definition. 
Thus a controversy is opened with the Buddhists, 
who admitted of no existence but that of indi- 
viduals, and declared all abstractions to be unreal 
and a delusion. By the Vaiseschika, on the other 
hand, generals are regarded as real. The gene- 
rality of the genus is also distinguished by it from 
that of the species, and the several degrees of 
generality are traced from the lowest up to the 
highest. In this philosophy the highest genus is 
expressed by the idea of being, which is predicated 
of all things; while the lowest, on the contrary, is 
the unity of the individual object, which embraces 
every difference of modes and qualities.” 

Now the proper end of this doctrine would seem 
to have been to investigate the differences of things, 
and to determine how many and what species of 
existence are correctly to be assumed. And such, 


78 Ib. p. 94. Windischm. ib. p. 1914, where it is said that, according to the 
Nyaya, the perfect notion is also possession and enjoyment of the object. This 
supposes a perfect union of thought and entity. 

7 1b. p, 112. Windischmann, ib. p. 1905. Nyaya S, 6, p. 1910 (cf. Coleb. 
ib. p. 96), gives us the proof from resemblance on which the Nyaya thought it 
necessary to enter at length. I conjecture that it means the proof of the 
universal, for the resemblance is to be founded on similarity of properties. 
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in truth, is the actual tendency of its reasonings. 
Thus, in the first place, it is sought to show that the 
soul existsindependent of and different from the body, 
on the ground that it possesses properties different 
from those of all other things. These peculiar pro- 
perties of the soul are declared to be knowledge, 
desire, and aversion, pleasure and pain.” It is the 
object for whose sake and gratification body and 
the elements exist." For the Nyaya and Vaises- 
chika agree with the rest of the orthodox philo- 
sophemes of India, in holding that body in itself is 
without sensation. The second object of investi- 
gation in these systems is the body, which is re- 
garded as connected with the soul. This, they 
seek to prove, is the seat of activity and rest, of 
those labours which are undergone for the sake of 
whatever can furnish pleasure or gratification ; it is, 
moreover, the seat of the sensuous organs, and of the 
perception of pleasure and pain.” We are not 
aware whether this last property was intended to 
furnish also the proof of its existence. At all 
events it is but very slightly hinted at; but at the 
same time it Is evident that the idea which is the 
foundation of the attribution of this property to 
body, goes far to imply the necessity of some orga- 
nization by and through which the soul may be 
qualified to work outwardly, and to perceive ex- 
ternal objects. For the question here is not of the 
corporeal world absolutely, but merely of the body 
as an organ of the soul. We shall pass over the 
division of the several kinds of body which follow 


© Ib. p. 97. Cf. Nyaya-Sutra, 10 b. Windischm, p. 1905. 
“! Ib. p. 97, 98. sam Oa 
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hereupon, merely remarking that bodies are ascribed 
to plants. The proof of the existence of the organs 
of sense next follow. A proof of this kind was 
the more necessary to the philosophers of whom we 
are now speaking, the more their idea of sensuous 
organs differed from its common acceptation: for 
they taught that the organ of sight is not the eye, 
but the pencil of rays which proceed from it to the 
object ; and the organ of hearinuy is not the ear but 
the ether (acasa), which, passing from the ear, 
comes in contact with the audible object. Now the 
existence of these organs is proved by that of per- 
ception ; for perception, they argue, is an act, but 
every act implies an instrument by which it is per- 
formed. According to the Vaiseschika, the five 
outward senses are not, as the Sankhya assumes. 
modifications of the consciousness, but of a cor- 
poreal nature.* This doctrine gives rise to the 
necessity of their fourth proof, of which the object 
is to establish the existence of sensible objects. 
Now to correspond with the five organs, a like 
number of objects—the five elements—are assumed ; 
the fifth element, of which sound is the property, 
being allotted to the sense of hearing. It is here 
that we first of all enter properly into the domain 
of the purely corporeal. The corporeal, as it 
appears to the perception, is, by the followers of 
Kanada, i.e. the philosophers of the Vaiseschika 
school, considered as a compound—an intimate 


% Ib. p. 99; Windischmann, ib. p. 1912. 

“ On the authority of a late commentator, Coleb. ib. p. 101, brings under 
this point the six categories of Kanada, the founder of the Vaiseschika. But 
this would lead to great confusion, and we therefore reject it, 


IV. 2B 
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compound of homogeneous parts alone; for it isa 
principle of this philosophy that heterogeneous parts 
cannot enter into an intimate composition.” Now 
in the same way that this philosophy sought to 
establish a highest and lowest genus in ideas, it 
similarly assumed an extreme limit, and the as- 
sumption of minute and indivisible corpuscles has 
been consequently imputed to the followers of 
Kanada. An extreme limit, they argued, must be 
ultimately arrived at, otherwise all investigation 
would be endless. If body be supposed to consist 
of infinite parts, then all must be infinite, and the 
greatest equal to the least. All compounds exist 
by the union of corresponding parts, as for instance, 
cloth of threads; when, however, the separation of 
the parts ceases, we have an atom reduced to the 
ultimate limit of parvitude.” Hence it is inferred, 
that the world could not have arisen out of the 
living Brahm, for if it had, vitality must have been 
in all things.” 

This Atomic theory of the Hindoos differs, how- 
ever, in some essential points, from that of the 
Greeks. It attempts, in the first place, to deter- 
mine the magnitude of the atoms by assuming, 
arbitrarily assuming, a definite law for the combi- 
nation of the atoms. According to this law, the 
first and simplest combination consists of two parts ; 
in the next place, these binary compounds enter 
into combinations three with three, and these again 


® Ib. 98. Windischmann, ib. p. 1924, translates it: close relation. 

*3 Colebr. 1. 1. p. 105. This Atomic doctrine is apparently adopted, but not 
expressly, by the Nyaya, ib. p. 1912. 

® Windischmann, ib. p. 1924, after Sankara. Ib. p. 1921. 
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four by four form new compounds, and so forth, in 
an ascending series.” From this view the next 
step is to determine the magnitude of atoms, which 
is done upon the supposition that the smallest per- 
ceptible magnitude is that of the particles visible in 
the sun’s rays, each of which is assumed to be a 
composition of the second class, consisting therefore 
of six atoms. The magnitude, consequently, of an 
atom, is the sixth part of a particle floating in the 
sunbeam. Now, although by all these suppositions 
the contingency in the combination of the atoms, 
which is admitted by the Grecian Atomists, is 
reduced to a certain law, it is nevertheless ulti- 
mately got rid of entirely by a hypothesis which 
forms another point of difference between the 
Grecian and Indian theories. And this is the 
assumption of a higher power which combines the 
atoms together. The intimate union of the atoms, 
which is the first condition of the formation of a 
body, must not be considered as a mere juxta- 
position of atoms; on the contrary, those atoms 
alone can be intimately combined together which 
by their special properties have an affinity for each 
other. But, in the next place, in order that they 
may be actually combined together, some cause 1s 
requisite, whether this cause be a creative will, or 
however else it is to be explained.” Thus does the 


* This view resembles, in some degree, the Pythagorean view of the com- 
position of a line by the union of two points, and of a surface by that of three 
lines, &c. But it does not appear to have been carried out so mathematically. 

© Colebr. i. p. 98. Concurrence of particles by an unseen or predestined 
cause and peculiar disposition of atoms. Ib. p. 105. Atoms concurring by an 
unseen peculiar virtue, the creative will of God, or time, or other competent 
cause, 


2202 
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Vaiseschika exhibit at once a tendency to the least 
in magnitude, and also to the necessity of uniting 
this again to a greater and a more general, and 
ultimately to the most general and the greatest. 
We cannot but regret, therefore, that the state of 
our information is inadequate for our pursuing with 
advantage these interesting matters. 

So far a consistent method is perceptible in the 
proofs of the Nyaya or Vaiseschika philosophy. It 
is evidently founded on the view that the soul is the 
centre from which the universe must be compre- 
hended ; and the soul, therefore, is regarded, in 
comparison with corporeal nature, as a higher order 
of existence. Now the demonstrations of this phi- 
losophy proceed from the higher to the lower in an 
unbroken series, from the soul to the entire body 
as the organ of the soul, passing in the next place 
to the special organs of the senses, and ultimately 
descending to the inanimate objects of sensation— 
the elements, viz. and their most special consti- 
tuents, which are also considered as the components 
of the living body.’ In the succeeding arguments 
(which are given by Colebrooke still more briefly 
than the foregoing, and on the whole are treated in 
a very unsatisfactory manner), it is impossible to 
trace any similar principle of arrangement. Never- 
theless we may observe, that here their arguments 
begin to remount to the soul again, and it would 
almost seem that their arrangement was implicitly 
based upon the idea of a series ascending from 
lowest to highest. This, however, is only advanced 
a3 conjecture. 

*! Ib. p. 98, 
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The first point bere proved is the existence of 
mind, by which term we are to understand right and 
false notions, correct and false memory. Perhaps 
we ought also to understand under this term the 
consciousness of eternal existence.” For this is 
carefully distinguished from the internal conscious- 
ness, the self-consciousness, which is regarded as a 
sixth sense. By Kanada the mind is looked upon 
as an essence in itself, and is regarded as an atom. 
It is the organ of the sensation of pleasure and 
pain. By its connection with the outward senses it 
effects the cognition of the external world, and 
represents the unity which collects in itself the dif- 
ferent sensations of the several senses. It is dis- 
tinct from the soul and yet united with every single 
soul, and for every individual soul is supposed to 
possess an individual consciousness of this kind. 
Its existence as a unity is proved by the fact, that 
the same soul is never at the same time conscious of 
several independent sensations. When, indeed, 
several sensations follow in rapid succession, an 
appearance of their contemporaneous existence 
arises in the soul, while in fact they are successive ; 
and the mental delusion may be compared to the 
ocular illusion, similar to the manner in which a 
burning brand rapidly revolved appears asa circle of 
fire. Now the consciousness of pleasure and pain 
impels man to activity, and this forms the next sub- 
ject of investigation. For, it argues, the object of all 
activity 1s to secure pleasure and to avoid pain.” 
In the act, however, mistakes arise, by which term 


3 Nyaya S. 15.b. Windischmann, ib. p. 1905. 
3 Colebr. p. 99, 100, 104, 113. * Ib, p. 110, 113, 
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every species of error and passion are designated. 
Hence the soul becomes fettered to the body, and of 
this the metempsychosis is the consequence; since 
every soul which has committed any sin or fault is, 
after death, united again to a body. And herein 
consists the retribution both of good and evil. 
Nevertheless, according to this philosophy, the very 
pleasure which is the reward of good deeds is itself 
but sorrow. For it is presumption in man to sup- 
pose that his pleasure can ever be exempt from 
instability, which during the migrations—the un- 
rest of the soul—is inseparable from all that either 
belongs or accrues to it. Human pleasure may 
aptly be compared to honey mixed with poison. 

The last subject of these dissertations is the total 
emancipation of the soul from evil. Now under 
this term, evil, was comprised whatever is foreign to 
the soul, and happens to it in consequence of its 
union with a body. The body is evil; the senses 
and their objects, the elements without exception, 
the consciousness of external objects, of self even, 
of actions, and of pain and pleasure, are all equally 
evil. From all these kinds of evil the soul must 
free itself in order to arrive at a pure knowledge of 
itself, and realize its proper essence by means of 
the holy science.” In this way does the Nyaya 
promise the attainment of what the Indians regard 
as the highest end of human pursuit—the supreme 
felicity which consists in the perfect rest of the 
soul. 

We cannot take our leave of this system of 
Indian philosophy, which evidently possesses a 

® Ib. p. 114; Windischm. ib p. 1912, note. 
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scientific character, without noticing a few points 
on which our information is singularly defective. 
Of one point in particular, the existing notice is 
undeniably imperfect. Colebrooke informs us, that 
by the soul, in reference to which the whole disser- 
tation is conducted, must be understood the living 
soul of the individual, and which animates the 
body. On this account it is expressly said, that 
there are many souls. From these, however, the 
supreme soul is distinct, which is the seat of eternal 
science, which is without passivity, and is indicated 
as the creator of all things, in the same way as we 
have already seen the creative will declared to be 
the power by which the atoms are combined 
together. But neither the argument by which a 
creator is inferred from the creation, nor the rela- 
tion in which the creator is supposed to stand to 
other things, and to the soul, either in its enslaved 
state or in its emancipation, are further followed 
out. The vague expression, Creator of all things, 
is not satisfactory. Equally inadequate is what is 
said of the doctrine of the Nyaya, that it promises 
to its followers, by the knowledge it furnishes, entire 
and supreme felicity. We are told undoubtedly, 
that the soul is freed from all evil by becoming 
cognizant of the fact, that evil attaches itself to 
every object, and by thereby divesting itself of all 
passion ; by reflecting on itself, and in the maturity 
of self-knowledge, realizing its own essentiality, 
and being thereby warned against uniting itself 
again with external objects, and contracting from 
the union with them either merit or demerit, joy 
“ Colebr. 1, 1.97, L10 
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or suffering.” Nevertheless, we are not furnished 
with any satisfactory information as to the means by 
which the soul is enabled to set itself free from this 
dreaded contact with external objects. It almost 
seems that for these means the Nyaya was reduced to 
the necessity of adopting the view of the Sankhya 
or the Yoga; of maintaining, viz. that the external 
fortune of our soul is an extrinsical matter, and 
therefore ought not to trouble us. By such a con- 
viction, a perfect calm of mind is ensured to man 
as soon as he shall have arrived to a right insight 
into his own nature. However, it is difficult to see 
how this view can be reconciled with the principle 
of the Nyaya, that the soul is an atom. For con- 
sistently with the principles of this Atomical theory 
1 would follow, that by means of external causes, 
the soul can be brought into an intimate connection 
with other atoms, but as to the way in which this 
is to be dissolved by science, not the slightest allu- 
sion to this point is to be found in any of the 
authentic sources of this philosophy. Another 
point on which we are wholly without information 
in respect to the Nyaya or Vaiseschika philosophy 
is, whether it promised or not a contemplation of 
and union with God. 


Tue VEDANTA PHILOSOPHY. 


This school comprises a variety of doctrines, of 
which, in the present state of our information, it is 
impossible to give a correct classification. Accord- 
ing to Colebrooke, the adherents of this school may 


4 Windischm. ib. p. 1913, note. 
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be divided into the earlier and the later, but as to 
the difference between their respective opinions, he 
refers us to a yet unpublished treatise for a correct 
and satisfactory statement.” Even if we are to sup- 
pose that the relation which subsisted between the 
two resembles that between the earlier and the later 
Stoics, or that between Plato and the New Platonists, 
it would be extremely difficult to draw from notices 
so inaccurate and promiscuous as those which we 
possess, any conclusion as to the true import and 
original design of their doctrines. Of one branch 
of the Vedanta, we are told indeed that it insists 
on every occasion upon the extreme effitacy of faith, 
which however, is never mentioned by a second, 
and occasionally only by a third. Again, it is a 
question, whether the view that the phenomenal 
and changeable world is merely an illusion—the 
creature of the imagination, and that the pheno- 
menal objects have no reality, belongs or not to the 
older and genuine Vedanta, notwithstanding that in 
some of the works which are otherwise ascribed to 
this school, it forms a leading and pervading doc- 
trine.”” Such differences of opinion sufficiently 
prove, how decidedly important it must be to the 
right understanding of this philosophy, that we 
should be able to trace the distinctive doctrines of 
its several branches. 


** Colebr. 1. 1. ii. 2, 8. 

” Ib. ii, 38, 39. The last point Kennedy has, it would seem, correctly dis- 
puted, ib. iii, 416, sqq. The question mooted by Kennedy, which trenches also 
upon others, has not been carried out in the English journals. The later 
doctrine of the Vedanta was embraced by Sadananda, whose Vedanta-Sara 
has been published, translated, and commented by Frank (Miinchen, 1835) ; 
by Sadanada, faith ‘in the teacher is recommended as a means of emancipation, 
p. 4, &e. 
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The Vedanta claims the dstinction of being the 
orthodox doctrine of the Brahmanic religion, and in 
support of this claim, it may justly appeal to the 
fact, that it generally adduces the authority of the 
Vedas in support of its dogmas, and directly ac- 
knowledges a number of the Upanischads as its 
principal source.’ Nevertheless, as we formerly 
remarked when we were speaking of the first Mi- 
mansa, the exposition of the sacred writings by this 
philosophy is extremely free, and we have no reason 
to suppose, that'a different method was adopted with 
its exposition of the second Mimansa.’” 

Now to the influence which the use of this 
authority exercised on the Vedanta, we are dis- 
posed to ascribe the many sensuous representations 
in which the idea of the divine nature is conveyed. 
Thus the divinity is at one time called the ether, or 
air, out of which all things issue, and into which they 
all return; and at another, the light which shines 
everywhere, in heaven and the universe, and even 
in the human individual." These are expressions 
which do not belong so much to a philosophical 
doctrine as to an exposition of religious sentiments, 
which is intended to be level to the general capacity, 
and appeals to the senses and imagination. 

Nevertheless, however great may be the respect 
which the followers of the Vedanta may have felt for 
the Vedas, still they did not, at least some of them, 


20 Colebr. 1. 1. ii, 2. The whole spirit of the four parts of the Veda were 
reduced by the followers of the Vedanta into four sentences, and they are 
given by Kennedy, ib. p. 418. Cf. Fr. Windischmann: Sancara sive de theolo- 
gumenis Vedanticorum (Bonne, 1833), p. 90. 

101 Cf, Colebr. }. 1. 17, 18, ete. 

13 Ib, p. 11. 
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make the knowledge of them and their interpreta- 
tion to be equivalent to the supreme science. For, 
dividing science into two kinds, a higher and a 
lower, they understood by the latter the knowledge 
of the Vedas, and of such other sciences as gram- 
mar, &c., which are regarded as an appendix to the 
Vedas ; while the higher science, on the contrary, 
is declared to be the science of God, and this it is 
the design of the Vedanta to furnish.’ Even re- 
ligious practices and pious meditation are of 
secondary importance in the estimate of the 
Vedanta, and they are merely of value so far as 
they prepare the soul for the reception of the divine 
science.“ Acts of piety are merely temporal, and 
therefore produce only temporary fruits; they may 
raise a man to the heaven of Indra, but cannot 
exalt him to eternal felicity..°° | For the Vedanta 
agrees in this respect with all the other systems of 
Hindoo philosophy, that it places the highest good 
in the science which it professes. Yet it candidly 
allows that this science can only be attained by the 
gods and the highest caste of men ;’ in this respect 
it forms an exact counterpart to the vanity of the 
Greeks, in arrogating to themselves exclusively a 
liberal and scientific turn of mind, and condemning 
all foreigners or barbarians to slavery and igno- 
rance. 

To judge from the accounts of this philosophy, 


18 Tb, p. 13; Windischm. Sanc. p. 97. 

1% Colebr. 1.1. 27, 28, 29, 33, 38. 106 Windischm. Sanc. p. 98, sq. 

10 Colebr. LL 18. It is only natural, that on this point a great diversity of 
doctrine should prevail. According to Wilson (Asiat. Res. xvii. 185), the 
old doctrine was, that the Yoga is unattainable in the present age of the world; - 
but that the doctrine was disregarded. 
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‘which have hitherto reached Europe, it is far in- 
ferior in scientific value, to the Sankhya, and also pro- 
bably to all the other sects. Most of the scientific 
grounds which it brings forward, have a polemical 
bearing against the other schools, from whom how- 
ever, on the other hand, it does not scruple to 
adopt whatever doctrines were suitable to the Eclec- 
tical purposes which it pursued. We are disposed, 
therefore, to agree with Colebrooke in the opinion, 
that the Vedanta philosophy owed its origin and 
present character to an attempt to defend the theo- 
logical system of the Vedas’ against all attacks 
and objections. 

Adopting then this view, we shall now proceed 
to develop its leading principles, first of all pointing 
out some of the principal points of its controversy 
with conflicting systems. The doctrines to which 
the Vedanta is most decidedly oppos d, are those 
which deny all existence but what is sensible and 
corporeal. It combats the assumption of the 
Tscharvaka, that there is only one source of know- 
ledge—perception, which is effected by the impres- 
sion on the senses of some object present to them. 
The followers of the Vedanta allow, it is true, 
that reasoning must in all cases, be referred to a 
sensuous perception, but in common with other 
sects of Indian philosophy, they admit in addition 
to perception and reasoning, of a third source of 
knowledge ; viz. revelation or tradition, which they 
derive from the remembrance of an earlier existence. 
This reminiscence may be attained by the saint, 


107 Cf, Sankara’s Commentary on the Brahma-Sutra’s in Windischmann : 
die Philos. im Fortgang der Weltgeschichte, p. 1847. 
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who then communicates his wisdom in words, 
which have a sacred authority with other men. 
Revelations of this kind are contained in the Vedas 
which are eternal, even as language itself is im- 
mortal and not of human invention, but of an im- 
mortal nature.' It is at once conceivable, that it 
would be to such a reminiscence—tosuch an original 
connection of the holy sage with the supernatural 
principle of all things—that the Vedanta would 
refer its knowledge of the supra-sensible; and in 
this respect we may compare it with the anamnesis 
of Plato. In this doctrine, however, it is assumed, 
that the principle of all things is not corporally or 
sensuously perceptible. The opposite assumption 
the Vedanta attempts to refute, on the ground that 
matter is by its nature inert, that it possesses not the 
power either of originating motion, or spontaneously 
effecting any change in itself.'” If therefore it is 
argued, the reality of a change in the system of 
things be assumed, then it must be granted that 
an incorporeal power exists which may produce a 
change in brute matter, and become thereby the 
ground of generation and corruption. Now against 
the Atomical theory, which, as it was expounded by 
the D’Schinists and Buddhists, attempted to escape 
from this conclusion, it is objected that the atoms 
must by their nature be either active or inactive ; 
but if the former, then would the activity which 
constitutes the essence of the changeable world be 


1 Colebr. 1, L 29, 445; ii. 18 ; Windischm. Sanc. p. 105, sqq. Frank 1. 
1, 65. 

1® Ib. i. 572, Brute matter stirs not without impulse. ... . Conversions are 
not spontaneous. 
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eternal; while, on the latter supposition, the atoms 
could never enter into combination, and the non- 
existence of the world would never cease. Con- 
sequently atoms could not be the causes of the 
combinations and dissolutions of the world. A 
mere aggregation of atoms does not constitute a 
world ; if, therefore, a world is to be formed out of 
them, there must be a cause existing to effect an in- 
ternal relation and union between them.”° Con- 
sequently, the existence of a spirit, different in 
its nature from body, necessarily follows. Now in 
this system of philosophy, body is simply some- 
thing which does not exist for itself, but for some- 
thing else; whereas the soul has its own existence 
in itself, or in other words, enjoys an absolute 
entity. As to the properties of body, they are 
perceived by some other independent entity, for 
the sake of which they exist; they cannot be 
percipient of themselves—the elements cannot 
feel or be sentient of themselves; the organical 
body is merely the organ of perception—it has no 
capacity to perceive itself. But on the other hand, 
whatever belongs to the soul, e. g. thought or 
memory, has a perception of itself. Thus the 
perceived object must be distinguished from per- 
ception. On this account the soul is not to be 
understood as simply the form or shape of the 
body; fur after death the form of the body still 
continues for a while, notwithstanding that it has 


NO Tb, i. 556, 557. I have naturally brought forward only the most essen- 
tia] and true bearings of the controversy. This controversy is directed against 
the Vaiseschika likewise, without, however, entering into its peculiar view, 
and I therefore have neglected this part of it in the text. 
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lost all feeling and consciousness.’» All these 
arguments apparently remount to the opinion 
which was widely diffused among the Hindoos, that 
besides the object enjoyed, there must also be a 
subject that enjoys. In the next place, we have to 
notice the arguments by which the Vedanta sought 
to contravene another view of the Buddhists, which 
was a close consequence of the Atomical theory 
which they advocated. For it was, at least, the 
tendency of these doctrines to throw doubt on the 
unity of personal consciousness, since by the same 
principle, that all body is resolved into spacially 
extended indivisibles, time itself also may be re- 
duced into temporal atoms. In opposition there- 
fore to these sectaries, the Vedanta maintained, that 
the soul has something more than a merely mo- 
mentary existence, on the ground that it is endowed 
with memory and recollection, by means of which 
it knows of itself that it is the same soul which 
to-day remembers having seen a particular object, 
and yesterday saw it.’ 


11 Tb, i. 569, This too is implied in the division with which the Sankhara 
sets out according to the version of Windischmann, Sloka 1. Forma visibilis 
est, oculus videns et visibilis ; mens vero videns, visibiles ejus affectiones, testis 
(d. h. Gott) videns est, et non conspicitur. Form, that is, is corporeal, and 
therefore on the other hand, form is denied to belong to God. Ib. SI. 20; cf. SI. 
14, where Brahma‘s existence is distinguished from Brahma himself And 
yet an intelligible form of deity seems to be recognized. Windischm. Sane. 
p. 124, sq.; Frank Sadananda p. 5 ; Colebr. 1. 1. ii. 26. In the division it is 
omitted to be stated, that the visible form is not at the same time seeing also, 
which forms the difference of the first and the second members. This division 
into members has reference to the division of the Sankhya, which we previously 
adduced, but it is much less precise in form, since the third member is not 
essentially distinct from the fourth, and there is wanting another member, that 
viz. which neither sees nor is seen. 

N23 Colebr. |. 1. i, 563. 
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But the Vedanta is opposed not to material:sm 
only, but also to that species of idealism which 
denies the reality and truth of the external objects 
of sensation. For, it argues, the real existence of 
these objects is proved by perception, since of an 
object that has been actually perceived, it is impos- 
sible to suppose that it does not really exist. These 
external objects are not a dream and a cheat, for 
we can draw a strong distinction between a dream 
and a reality ; und when we awake we are conscious 
of the illusory nature of the dreams which we re- 
member.’ 

In this way does the Vedanta incline to the view 
which maintains the contrariety of body and soul.’* 
But on the other hand, it was equally adverse to 
the explanation which was given by the Sankhya, 
of the opposition between soul and nature. As we 
have already seen, this sect found it impossible to 
admit, that nature possesses a formative energy ; 
and even granting this, it still held, that by reason 
of its blindness it is incapable of accomplishing: 
anything like a plan or design. Nevertheless, the 
system of the world, whose origin is to be ac- 
counted for, displays evident and irresistible proofs 
of its having been formed by a wise and designing 
Providence. But, according to the Sankhya there is 
no power which can direct the active formation of 
matter; for with them, soul or spirit is as it were 
a stranger in the world. Yet, wherever any effect 
is accomplished,. there must be either design or 
else connection between the efficient objects. But 


3 Tb. i. 564. 
116 See the above division. 
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the Sankhya does not recognize either of these ;'° 


for the contrariety between the subject which en- 
joys, and the object which is enjoyed, which is the 
foundation of this whole theory, does not imply 
any difference of substance between the two.'® 

Now the Pasupata, which is the doctrine of 
certain Sivaites, assumes that the supreme God— 
the first cause of the world—rules both matter and 
the embodied soul. But against such a view, the 
Vedanta objects that thereby God is made liable to 
a charge both of passion and of injustice, on account 
of the unequal distribution of good and evil in the 
world. And this objection cannot be adequately 
met by simply saying, that it is the actions of the 
soul which produce good and evil. For ultimately 
God must be the prime mover of these actions also. 
Neither will the difficulty be got rid of by the sup- 
position of an infinite series of acts. Moreover, 
matter cannot be ruled or worked without organs. 
But if the supreme God possesses organs, he must 
have a human form also, and, losing his divine 
character, be liable both to pleasure and to pain 
like any other finite being. Further, they insisted 
on the omniscience and omnipotence of God, with 
the supposition of the infinity of matter, and of 
an embodied soul."’” 

It is obvious, that this opposition of: the Vedanta 
to all the other systems of India, would naturally 
furnish it with the ground of a peculiar view; 
nevertheless we should ascribe far too high an im- 

"5 Colebr, 1. 1. p. 572, 573; Sankhara by Windischm. ib. p. 1847, &c. 

n® Tb. ii, 20. 07 Ib. i. 573. 

Iv. 2c 
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portance to its controversial relations, if we were to 
ascribe to them the origin of the Vedanta. Indeed 
the Vedanta scarcely appears to have avoided a 
single one of the very difficulties which it re- 
proaches the other systems with lying under. 
Moreover, in the notices which have been given us 
of this philosophy, numerous inconsistencies are 
discoverable, which, however, may perhaps have 
originated in a confusion of different doctrines. 
But even out of these apparent inconsistencies, it 
is easy to evolve the general view which in all pro- 
bability served as the basis of the Vedanta. 

If the Vedanta denied a difference between the 
material principle and the soul, it was under a con- 
viction of the necessity of assuming a single prin- 
ciple for all things in the universe which should com- 
bine together, both the material and efficient cause." 
By contending against the Pasupata, that God does 
not rule over the world, the body, and the soul, 
it intended to establish the position that he 1s in all, 
rather than over all things. This indeed is the 
leading idea of the Sankhya, that God, the supreme 
soul, pure sense, pure reason, and pure thought, 
omniscient and omnipotent, is, notwithstanding his 
unchangeable nature, the sole source of, and per- 


118 The chief object of Kennedy in the treatise already quoted, Transact. of 
the R. Asiatic Soc. iii. 412, eqq. is to controvert the assertion of Cole-- 
brooke, that according to the Vedanta, God is not only the efficient, but also 
the material cause of the world. Indeed Kennedy goes ao far, ns to insist that 
the Indian philosophy does not recognize the idea of matter, and absolutely 
denies its existence, p. 420. But it is clear, the controversy is but a dispute 
about words. For the assertion, God is the material cause also, is not to be 
interpreted to mean that he is a body. He is conceived solely as an intellec- 
tual being, which, by his own energy and proper nature or substance, suffers 
the world to come into existence. 
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vades all things. God is all; and herein alone 
different from the individual, in that he is the whole. 
Consequently he is both that which is changed, 
and that which changes. For their supposition, 
however, of such a God, no further arguments are 
adduced by the followers of the Vedanta. That 
God exists, cannot, they argue, be proved; as 
indeed it stands not in need of proof, for whoever 
hears his name knows that he exists." He is 
manifest to every one, for every individual bears 
with him his self—his spirit; from this he knows 
that he himself exists, and consequently also that 
God exists ; for this soul or spirit is God.” But, 
in truth, there are but few who recognize this iden- 
tity of mind with God, and the knowledge of his 
existence is not a knowledge of his nature; and 
accordingly the Vedanta teaches that God is thus 
known only to a chosen few, to whom he reveals 
himself :—a doctrine which need not surprise us if 
we consider that they alone are capable of recog- 
nizing mind to whom it reveals itself both in them 
and in itself. If the opponents of this theory 
objected that cause and effect must of necessity be 
different things, the Vedanta adduced a number of 
instances to the contrary, drawn for the most part 
from the developments of life. Hair and the nails, 
they urged, grow out of the same living frame, and 
inanimate matter is transformed into living worms.” 
As milk is changed into curd, and water into ice, 
so Brahma transmutes himself manifoldly without 
any external means or instruments. In the same 


u* Windischm. Sanc. p. 127. 1” Jb, p.94. 
1” Tb. p. 114, aq. 
2c2 
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way that the spider spins its web from out of its 
body, and draws it in again, so Brahma creates the 
world and again absorbs it into himself.’ These 
assertions are obviously all founded on the view that 
one and the same living and self-conscious essence 
produces all the changes of the world, and yet re- 
mains the same during all the mutations of its 
properties. On this ground the Vedanta refuses to 
acknowledge a difference between the enjoyed and 
the enjoying substance ; and, further, attempts to 
elude the objection of its adversaries, that an op- 
posite cannot be produced from its opposite, by 
demonstrating that they themselves contradicted 
their own hypothesis, by making the sensible to 
proceed out of the insensible, and the little from 
the great.’ 

It will at once occur to the reader, that the 
strongest argument on which the Vedanta could 
have rested, must have been the view which per- 
vades the whole philosophy of India, that the mul- 
tiplicity of phenomena does not destroy the unity 
of the essence. Thus it was held, that as the 
essence of the soul may remain intact, notwith- 
standing that the most diversified phenomena are 
mirrored upon it, so the supreme mind or spirit is 
not altered in its essence by the change of the 
mundane objects which arise out of itself. In this 
view the identity of the essence is so firmly main- 
tained as to exclude every possible change that can 
happen to or in it. Accordingly it is said of God, 
that although he can transmute himself into all, 


12 Colebr. |. 1. 13, 20, 21, 26. 
133 Tb. 20. Sankhara by Windischmann, ib. 192], &c. 
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and create all things out of himself, he is never- 
theless without shape or form, not affected by the 
states of the universe, without passion or change, 
and similar to the clear crystal, which apparently 
receives into itself different colours, but in reality 
is equally transparent at all times; or to the light 
of the sun or the moon, which, although it is in- 
variable in itself, nevertheless appears different 
according as it shines upon different objects. The 
mind or spirit may be compared to pure space, 
wherein all exists and goes through change after 
change, but which is not itself changed thereby. In 
these there is no difference between the percipient, 
the perceived, and the perception; it is without 
multiplicity, and he who believes it to be multiple, 
dies death upon death.’ 

With this view itis very easy to reconcile what 
Colebrooke considers a disagreement of doctrine 
between the earlier and the later followers of the 
Vedanta, in that the latter taught that whatever 
happens in the world is merely an appearance, 
being the illusion of Maja. They may have re- 
garded all this as phenomenal, and even as the act 
and deed of God, and yet by such expressions have 
merely meant to signify that the multiplicity and 
changes of all phenomena, or deeds of God, neither 
contribute aught to God himself, nor express to 
others the truth of his entity. For this world is 
merely God’s play.’ All the knowledge that 
each single phenomenon conveys is, that God exists, 

™ Colebr. 1.1. p. 20, 23, 26; Shankara Acharya: The Knowledge of Spirit, 


(translated by Taylor, London 1812, 8) 8, 39, 41. 
1® Windischm. Sanc. p. 142. 
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without revealing the nature of what he is.'* In 
this respect all things are alike; all exist so far 
as they bear in them the truth of Brahm, and 
have a part in him; but yet it may be said of each 
that it really does not exist, since it is neither his 
essence nor even ak expression of it. Henee the 
famous apophthegms: Thou art he; This my mind 
is Brahm; I am he. Hence, too, the ether, the 
sight, and the eye, are occasionally called Brahm. 
He is both great and little; and yet, on the other 
hand, all tbe contrarieties which the world presents 
are denied of Brahm ; he is neither long nor short, 
neither coarse nor fine, neither so nor so. He 
enters into all forms, he pervades all without 
having either a form, or being anywhere.” And 
it is also on this ground, probably, that they taught 
that it is not the entire Brahm that is transmuted 
into mundane phenomena.’* 

Now it must be obvious at once that such a doc- 
trine possessed great facility, for representing, on 
the one hand, the divine essence under the most 
sensuous conceptions, and yet teaching, on the 
other, that he is conceivable without any sensuous 
representations. Now among the sensuous con- 
ceptions under which the Vedanta apprehended the 
creative activity of God, was the hypothesis which, 


136 On this point the Vedanta expresses itself still more abstractly, when it 
refuses to concede to deity an existence before the creation. Windischm. 
Sanc. p. 130. Quare quia vox esas plerumque res nomine et forma mutatas 
significat, respectu absentiws ejus mutationis ante originem mundi ens Brahma 
quasi non ena fuit, Ib. p. 137. Ens quidem, O bone, hoc im initio fuit, unum 
sine secundo, nonnulli vero ajunt: non ens quidem hoc initio fuit, unum sine 
secundo; ex eo non ente ens nascitur. 

12 Colebr. ii. p. 11, 8qq.; p. 15, 26, 27. Shank. Achar. Knowl. of the 
Spir. 99, not. '1® Colebr. ii. p. 20. 
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so far as we know, was moat arbitrarily assumed, 
that the fourth part only of God had entered into 
the world, while the other three remain unchange- 
ably in heaven.” The creation, or in other words, 
the emanation of the world out of God, was ex- 
plained by those who embraced this hypothesis, as 
an act of his almighty will, by which, however, no 
particular end was designed.’ It had been thus 
from eternity, and these emanations proceed for 
ever through an infinite series of worlds.’*' The 
one which was without a second, desired to become 
multiple and to produce; then it brought forth 
light, which again desired to multiply and produce ; 
and so water was produced, out of which, by a 
similar desire, the five elements and the whole 
world arose." From these higher grades of ex- 
istence, lower again proceed. Thus from ether, 
which is an immediate emanation from God, air 
proceeded ; and out of air, again, fire; and water 
out of fire; and out of water, earth. In the same 
order the five elements return again into each 
other, and are ultimately absorbed in Brahm. What- 
ever besides these elements belongs to the world, as 
emanated from God, is simply a combination of 
them. Such are the several envelopments of the 
soul, which possess various degrees of fineness, each 
finer one being inclosed within a coarser. Of 
these, the finest is the understanding, which is 
surrounded, in the next place, by the inner sense, 


1 Ib. 23; Windischm. Sanc. p. 145, sq. 

1% Colebr. 1. 1, p. 20, 21. 9 Ib, p. 21, 22, 

13 Windischm. Sanc. p. 188. The series of emanations does not appear to 
be given correctly in this passage, 
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which again is inclosed by the organs of the 
body.'* 

The soul itself is not, however, an emanation or 
transformation of Brahm, but a portion of him. 
Its relation to the supreme Governor of all things 
is not that of a servant to his master, nor of the 
subject to the sovereign, but that of a part to the 
whole. It is a spark of flaming fire, uncreated and 
infinite, like Brahm himself. Birth and death 
concern it not; for these belong only to the union 
of the soul with the corporeal investitures which 
encompass it, and in which it dwells for a while. 
In this habitation, this union with the body, the 
soul suffers pain, falls into darkness, and is in the 
power of circumstances either for good or for evil. 
It is passive, yet not, as the Sankhya teaches, abso- 
lutely so, for it is a part of the creative energy 
which fashions all things. But being thus united 
with body, it dies death after death, and migrates 
from body to body. This migration constitutes the 
unrest, the disease of the soul. When one body 
dies, the soul, invested with a subtle shape, wanders 
invisible, and ascends to the moon, in order to 
receive there the reward or punishment it deserves. 
Thereupon it returns, by means of the elements, 
into a plant, and from thence into an animal ; and 
in this way passes through a series of transform- 
ations, never attaining unto rest until, by employing 
the means prescribed by the Vedanta, it is emanci- 
pated from the laws of the metempsychosis.’™ 

Before we proceed to declare what these means 


183 Colebr. 1. 1, p. 21, 22, 35; Windischm. Sanc. p. 138. 
1% Colebr, 1. 1. p. 22, 23, 25, cf. Windischm, Sanc. p. 174, 9q- 
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are, it will be necessary to examine a few inter- 
mediate questions. For if the migration to which 
the soul is subject, in consequence of its union with 
the body, be a state of torment and pain; if, too, 
the different Jots, to which destiny exposes the soul, 
vary in their respective degrees of pleasure and 
pain, and nevertheless depend upon the supreme 
Being, the question naturally occurs, why then has 
God exposed the soul to such a difference of destiny, 
and in general to the metempsychosis? On the 
former question the Vedanta observes, that God’s 
mercy must not be doubted, because happiness is 
not universal in this world, since, in truth, the lot 
which every soul receives in the renewed world is 
dependent on its vice or virtue in a previous ex- 
istence. This answer, however, is insufficient to 
meet the question generally, and accordingly in the 
disputes with the Pasupata it is rejected as inade- 
quate, since the earlier existence of the soul must 
have also ended in suffering and unrest. Conse- 
quently the first question resolves itself into the 
second. And even this the Vedanta appears to 
evade rather than to meet satisfactorily, by carrying 
us up to infinity. The series of worlds, it says, is 
even infinite as the emanating energy of God is 
infinite; consequently, the deserts and punishments 
of the souls are also infinite. But the true 
meaning of this answer is doubtless something 
beyond what it literally expresses ; and accordingly, 
if we only interpret it by the general tendency of the 
Vedanta, it will appear well fitted to satisfy all 
doubts of God’s justice and mercy. The migration 


135 Colebr. 1. J, p. 21, 22, 35, 39; Windischm. Sanc. p. 188. 
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of the soul, as understood by the Vedanta, is 
nothing else than the migrations of God himself, 
to which he subjects himself as well as the soul, 
these wanderings being something wholly unes- 
sential, or mere illusions which affect the essence 
of the soul no more than that of God. For the 
Vedanta expressly teaches that the action and 
passion of the soul do not concern its essence, that 
they come and go without the soul’s being in truth 
modified or changed by them. When the soul 
invests itself with organs it becomes active, and 
when it puts them off it enters upon repose ; passion 
may ‘appear to be real, but it is not so in the least. 
In proof of this view the Vedanta adduces the fact, 
that the soul in deep sleep, and without dreams, is 
neither active nor passive, then it enjoys perfect 
repose, then it returns to its true and undisturbed 
nature, then it is a perfect Brahm.’** Moreover it 
must be remembered, that the actions which are 
ascribed to the soul, and which constitute its merit 
or demerit, are not really its own works, but simply 
those of God within it, or rather within its envelop- 
ment. When man ascribes intelligence to the soul, 
then, in ignorance that these are really distinct in 
their natures, he commences to say, I am, I know, I 
do ; whereas, in truth,a man ought to say, it is Brahma 
that does everything in me; 1 am without will or 
action ; I experience neither birth and growth, nor 
decline and death ; for I am not the internal sense ; I 
feel neither pleasure nor pain; and I am instructed 
by the holy Vedasthat lamaclear transparent essence. 
The freedom of the will, as Colebrooke remarks, is 


1% Calebr. 1. 1, p. 21, 22, 25, 37; Shank, Ach. 7, 22. 
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in fact overthrown by this philosophy, which sub- 
jects every individual soul to the universal ; it is 
God that effects everything in individual substances 
without, however, effecting in them anything 
essential.'*” 

But this doctrine, notwithstanding that it thus 
rejects the activity and every occupation of the 
soul, nevertheless strongly insists upon their neces- 
sity. It even regards them as the means of attaining 
to repose. This view is perfectly consistent with 
the way in which the Vedanta, on the one hand, 
regards the things of this world as altogether eva- 
nescent, and yet, on the other, maintams their 
reality and truth, on the ground, viz. that the entity 
of the supreme essence must be conceived to be in 
them. On this point, indeed, the Vedanta approxi- 
mates very closely to the first Mimansa. For the 
occupations which it recommends to its followers 
are such religious practices as the Vedas prescribe, 
the religious duties which are enjoined on the dif- 
ferent castes.“* But these means, however, are 
regarded as nothing more than preparatory, as a 
means to a means, of as a means which possesses 
only a limited effect. The same is the case with the 
other means which the Yoga recommends.’® For 
instance, certain grades of emancipation are as- 
sumed, which this school of philosophical theology 
appear to have made the subjects of very fanciful 
representations. Of these grades one is described 
as the possession of superhuman energies, a magic 


17 Colebr. ii. p. 35,39; Shank. Ach. 24, 31, 32, 34. 
1% Colebr. ii. p. 27. 1” Frank Sadananda, p. 39, sq. 
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power.’“° We also meet with the idea, that he who 
worships Brahm under a particular form, but not 
as the supreme God, receives his special reward 
from that which he worships. The soul is repre- 
sented under a very sensuous form, as gradually 
raising itself from the region of earth to the higher 
spheres, under the guidance of the divine powers 
who rule over those spheres.’ In these an im- 
perfect union of a Yogi with the Deity is supposed 
to take place, consisting in an emancipation from 
the metempsychosis in the present Calpa—or pre- 
sent existence of the world, although it still con- 
tinues doomed to fresh migrations in other Calpas.’“ 
In this imperfect union, accordingly, the soul con- 
tinues to be invested with a fine form of body.'® 
In short, as is readily conceivable in matters of this 
nature, where the fancy is free to indulge itself in a 
variety of images, the greatest diversity of ideas 
will be found to prevail on this subject.'“* 
However, the means which are furnished by occu- 
pations agreeable to duty, and among these is to be 
reckoned the duty of reflecting long and deeply in 
asitting posture, is merely a means to a means; and 
is designed to lead the soul to science, to prepare it 
for the reception of godlike knowledge.’ This is 
the only means by which perfect emancipation, 
perfect bliss, can be obtained. Besides it no other 
exists; it is the only instrument by which the 


49 Colebr. 1. 1, p. 83, 38. M41 Tb. p. 25, 31, 32, 38. 

43 Tb. p. 34, 1 Tb. p. 30, 33. 

M44 The extracts which Colebrooke gives contain many discrepant doctrines 
on these points ; moreover, they do not sufficiently indicate the distinction of 
the several systems from which they are taken. 

5 Tb, p. 27, 28. 
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bonds of passion can be loosed, and without it hap- 
piness is unattainable.“ The migrations of the 
soul or mind are represented (at least by the later 
Vedanta) as the consequences of error. Now the 
power of error is twofold—it deceives and conceals. 
It is an error of deception when a man regards as 
truth the multiplicity of phenomena; of conceal- 
ment, when he is led away from God, and hindered 
from seeing in him the sole verity.” Now the way 
to overcome both kinds of error is to distinguish 
between God and the created world—between 
abiding and unabiding substance. By this dis- 
tinction we learn, that change and fluctuation are 
in the world alone, but not in God.'*® Of the 
latter our soul is a part, and by it we are made 
superior to change. And hereby we are, in the 
next place, exalted above the low desire of obtaining 
the fruits of our activity in this world and the 
next, which are at best but transitory, and so are 
enabled to acquire self-control and peace of mind ; 
whereupon a longing for freedom arises, by means 
of which the soul ultimately raises itself to union 
with God—to the conviction that it is one with 
Brahm.'” This is the true science which is de- 
_ scribed as immediate cognition, the seeing of Brahm, 
which involves a discernment that he is identical 
with his emanations, and with whatever has a part 
in his essence.“ Brahm cannot be known by per- 


4 Tb. p. $3, 38; Shank. Achar. 2. 

7 Windischm. Sane. Sl. 13; Frank Sadan. p. 10. 

46 Windischm. Sanc. Sl. 19; Frank Sadan. p. 3. sq. Besides this, the 
Vedanta admits another distinction of mundane things, which, however, is only 
regarded as a subordinate means, and which vanishes upon the acquisition of 
true knowledge. 

4° Frank 1. 1, p. 4, 8q. 1% Colebr. ii. p. 38. 
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ception ; he can only be contemplated in mind. 
The soul must turn into itself, and get rid of its 
ignorance of its own nature, 1n order that the mind 
may shine forth in all its splendour in undivided 
essence. Then it recognizes itself as the spotless 
Brahm, for it is now united with God. And there- 
upon even science itself shall vanish, since it is one 
with the soul ; in the same way that a river empties 
itself into and unites with the sea, so the soul com- 
mingles with God.’ But as soon as science is 
thus acquired all past sins are effaced, and evil 
deeds are for the future excluded. As the water does 
not wet the leaf of the lotos, so, too, sin touches not 
him who has arrived at the knowledge of God; 
the chains of the heart are broken, all doubt dissi- 
pated, and past labours are as though they had never 
been. Virtue and vice no longer remain, both 
alike are fetters, and it matters not whether the 
fetter be of gold or iron; eternal liberty admits of 
neither.'? 

It is evident that while this doctrine of the intui- 
tion of God is closely connected with those ecstatic 
states which the religious Hindoos delight to in- 
dulge in, it has also a reference to that state of deep 
sleep, in which the soul is undisturbed by and in- . 
sensible to the transiency of mundane events.’™ 
And in this way a most fanciful conception is 
brought in connection with occasional, if not daily, 
experience, which however has given rise to many 
limitations of the absolute intuition—this absolute 
union of the soul with God. If the soul of the 


181 Tb, 26, 27, 30; Shank. Achar, 4, 5, 16, 30, 36, 37. 
153 Colebr. ii. p. 28. 188 Tb. p. 11, 25. 
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individual during deep, undreaming sleep is with 
Brahm, it must, it is true, be without any act, but 
still it must retain the faculty of perception, and it 
is only without perception so long as objects are 
withdrawn from it.'®* Hence also, it is said that 
the soul is not so thoroughly and indistinguishably 
united with God, as a drop of water is with the sea, 
but it remains distinct, and on this account returns 
back again to its body.’ In all this, probably the 
prevailing idea is, that the soul indeed is at the time 
united with God, but that it is nevertheless still 
invested with a very fine corporeal form. A per- 
fect emancipation from the personal difference of 
the soul from God is regarded as unattainable in 
this world. Even the sage who has arrived at the 
science of the Vedanta, does not fully return into 
God until after his death."°° Then he reaches to 
the highest capacity of enjoyment, then he is pure 
thought, and reason that enjoys, and differs from 
God in nothing else but the absence of creative 
power.’*’ We at once see that in these attempts to 
confirm its doctrine of the intuition of God by com- 
parisons with the present state of the soul, the 
Vedanta had nothing further in view than to indi- 
cate certain approximations to the highest degree of 
the soul’s existence. The complete intuition of the 
perfect is not indeed for this life, but reserved for 
another state of existence. However on this point 
it would appear, as we already remarked, that the 


1% Tb. p. 22. 1® Ib. p. 33, 37. 

186 Tb. p. 33. 

157 Tb. p. 33, 34. The last point does not stand out very clearly, and it is 
possible that it may have been the subject of a variety of opinions. 
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school of the Vedanta was not quite unanimous. A 
part of it, at least, has admitted the hypothesis that 
there is a state of the soul in waking wherein it is 
free from error, and merely seeing the delusion of 
phenomena as though it saw them not, contemplates 
God in his imperishable unity.°° For a time, 
indeed, even after the entrance of the soul into 
Brahm, delusion still continues, but at last it ulti- 
mately vanishes.'’” 

With respect to action, we meet with similar 
results. Thus by the assertion, that for him who 
has the intuition of God every past act, whether 
good or bad, are as though they had never been, 
nothing more is meant than that he will know that 
whatever he appears to do is nevertheless not his 
own deed, but the effect of principles within him, 
which form his body and his consciousness, and are 
ultimately to be resolved into the operation of 
Brahm. But even supposing that the sage has 
arrived at this conviction, how are the migrations of 
the soul to be terminated thereby? For the soul 
must ever be dependent on the transformations 
which the principles of the body, when once they 
have been set in motion, produce in it and its seve- 
ral envelopes; it can never be thought of as wholly 
separate from the world. It appears therefore that 
the Vedanta, like the Sankhya and Yoga, taught 
that by the knowledge of God which is attainable 
in this world, such vices and virtues alone are 
annihilated as have either not yet begun or wholly 
ceased to produce their consequences, but that this 


16 Frank Sadan. p. 42, 43.; Windischm. Sanc. p. 125, sq.; 173, aq. 
1? Ib. p. 158, 
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is not the case with those which are actually in 
work. Of these the operation still continues, like 
an arrow In its flight, until they have exhausted their 
imparted activity. Ultimately, however, he who, 
absorbed in Brahm, is dead to the world, returns to 
it neither by virtue nor by vice, and becomes 
neither better by the former, nor worse by the 
latter, for in the knowledge of God all activity is 
annihilated.’” 

A different opinion apparently must have been 
entertained by those who regarded this knowledge 
not as a consummation, but merely a progress. 
Perfection, according to them, is absolutely unat- 
tainable in that chain of causes, of which the pre- 
sent existence of man is a link. This sect of the 
Vedanta, while it admitted that cognition is better 
than action, nevertheless asserted that action is 
better than inaction, provided that a man can eman- 
cipate himself from hope and fear which are the 
fetters of action. Men ought to allow actions to 
pass by without producing any emotion in their 
souls, simply because they themselves are not really 
the actors and originators of them. They ought in 
all things to let God be acknowledged, who employs 
men merely as instruments, until he judges them 
worthy to be fully identified with himself.’ 

Such, according to the statements which have 
hitherto reached us concerning it; is the philosophy 
of the Hindoos. Nothing resembling it is to be 
found among any Oriental people before the eighth 
century of the Christian era, when the Arabs began 
to borrow learning and science from the Greeks. 


10 Tb. p. 29. 16 Tb, p. 116, aqq- 16 Taylor 1. 1. y. U8. 
IV. 2» 
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The few traces which are discoverable among the 
Persians of philosophical reflection, are too rude to 
be compared with it for a moment. As to the 
Cabala of the Jews, recent investigations fully jus- 
tify us in asserting that it belongs to a much later 
date,’® not to mention that in scientific value it is 
greatly inferior to the Hindoo philosophy. 

When now we proceed to take a review of this 
philosophy in its whole extent, with a view to 
determine the part which it played in the general 
history of science, this, in the first place, is manifest, 
that the learned Greeks at no period possessed more 
than a very vague and imperfect acquaintance with 
it. It is only some of its systems that have exer- 
cised any influence on Grecian philosophy. How 
could the very imperfect logic of the Nyaya have 
made any impression on the Greeks with whom 
this science had previously attained a far higher 
development? Neither are we disposed to ascribe 
greater importance in this respect to the Sankhya 
or the Vaiseschika directly. It is only to the Yoga 
and the Vedanta that such an influence can be 
ascribed with any degree of probability, for we do 
indeed find many important points of these doc- 
trines, and presented too in a similar way, among 
the later Greeks, without, however, any scientific 


168 See in particular Hartmann, in the Leipz. Litt. Zeit. 1884. Nos. 68, 64. 
Tost, Gesch. v. Israeliten. 3. bd. p. 195, sqq.; Zunz, die gottesdienstlichen 
Bortrage der Juden. p. 162, sq.; 402, sqy. Tholuck (commentatio de vi, quam 
Greca philosophia in theologiam tum Muhammedanorum tum Judaorum 
exercuerit. Part ii. De ortu Cabbalew, 1837), agrees also in thinking that the 
Cabalistical works now in existence are, comparatively speaking, of recent 
date: in Europe the carliest vestiges of the Cabala date in the twelfth century, 
but in Asia they go back to the eighth century., 
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grounds being advanced for them, or any national 
traditions being discoverable to which they might 
be traced as to their source. Such, particularly, is 
the doctrine of emanations according to certain fixed, 
descending degrees of existence, without their being 
ascribed to any activity, or rational design, or any 
other motive in the divine intelligence. For it is a 
characteristic feature of this novel point of view, that 
it should teach that the developments or emanations 
do not affect the absolutely simple essence of the 
self-developing being. Such, again, is the doctrine 
of opposition between soul and corporeal nature, two 
things which are it is true supposed to emanate from 
God, but to differ in their manner of emanation; the 
latter being considered to be without participation 
in the divine essence, as a phenomenon wholly 
devoid of essence, whereas the soul is regarded as a 
part, or at least an essential emanation of God, 
which is in a certain manner connected with the 
unessential and transitory developments of the cor- 
poreal, but nevertheless is not thereby effected in its 
reality and truth. Lastly, a further trace of this 
influence is furnished by the doctrine of the later 
Greek philosophy, that the mystical intuition of God 
is the source of all knowledge, and the means by 
which man may become wholly absorbed in the 
essence of God, and attain to the eternal rest of 
felicity. And besides this mystical doctrine, many 
other traits of a like character may be discovered in 
the later philosophy of Greece. 

But while we are tracing such points of resem- 
blance, we are strikingly reminded of a principle, 
which, in such a history as the present, ought never 
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to be lost sight of, that, viz. similar doctrines among 
different people may often as justly be ascribed to 
the similar nature of human mind as to a com- 
munication from either one to the other. A 
striking instance of this principle to which we are 
alluding, is presented by the philosophy of the 
Sankhya and that of the later Stoics; both of 
whom, although proceeding from very opposite 
principles, endeavour to lead the soul to an absolute 
indifference for all external objects, and all the 
merely natural emotions of the soul, whether of 
pleasure or of pain, and making this to be the end 
of philosophy, which they regard as nothing more 
than the means to this end, and accordingly confine 
its utility to pointing out to man what is or not his 
proper business. When now we see that the later 
Stoics arrived at this result by a gradual develop- 
ment of a principle which can in all its steps be his- 
torically traced ; and when, on the other hand, there 
is not the slightest ground for conjecturing that the 
Sankhya received it from the Greeks, we cannot be 
too cautious how we admit the supposition of any 
historical tradition between other doctrines of the 
Greeks and Hindoos, however great may be their 
correspondence. A further ground for such caution 
is afforded by the remoteness and little intercourse 
of the two nations. If then we, nevertheless, do not 
absolutely withhold the conjecture that some such 
communication may have actually taken place be- 
tween them, we are led to do so, not so much by 
the similarity of the doctrines alone, as by other 
considerations. Those writers of a purely Grecian 
character, who first exhibit what we have termed an 
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Oriental tendency, were possessed of little origi- 
nality. They were far from claiming the invention 
of their doctrine, although it was wholly unknown 
to their predecessors among the Greeks. On the 
contrary, they regarded it as an ancient. tradition ; 
the more especially as it presented the appearance 
of an opinion, which, although it was originally 
formed on philosophical speculations, had neverthe- 
less, in its transmission through the mouth of the 
people, assumed a rude shape. And though they did 
not absolutely neglect the philosophy of Greece, they 
evinced a strong admiration for Oriental doctrines, 
however obscurely transmitted. If, then, they pre- 
tended on the weakest and slightest grounds to trace 
their views to ancient Greek and Jewish traditions, 
we think they would have done much better by 
ascribing their origin to the remote wisdom of the 
East. But, on the other hand, the mode in which 
these doctrines could have passed from India to 
Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor, and Greece, is a question 
open to a variety of conjectures, of which each indi- 
vidual is at liberty to adopt the one which in his 
judgment is the most probable. For ourselves, we 
shall be content with remarking, generally, that at 
periods of the preparation and diffusion of Chris- 
tianity, an intellectual movement was taking place 
among all the nations with whose history we are ac- 
quainted, which, proceeding from the most extreme 
point, tended to the concentration of the scattered 
elements of the enlightenment of the whole world. 
Thus, of the nations which partook of the advantages 
of Grecian civilization, we expressly know that 
among them Oriental and Indian wisdom particu- 
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larly, enjoyed a ‘high repute, and that travels to the 
East were’ undertaken solely with a view of ac- 
quiring a better acquaintance with its treasures and 
records. The history of the Oriental nations, on the 
other hand, is too obscure to allow us to indulge 
the hope of tracing a corresponding phenomenon 
among them, but on general grounds we consider it 
more than probable that it actually prevailed. 





CHAPTER VI. 


PHILO THE JEW. 


We have already observed that the disposition of 
the Orientals to enrich themselves with the treasures 
of Grecian philosophy, although, indeed, it was 
in its origin much earlier than Philo the Jew, 
nevertheless is first presented in his writings in 
such a shape as to enable us to trace distinctly the 
cast of thought which it brought about.’ Philo 
lived at Alexandria, and belonged to a distinguished, 
probably a priestly, family of the Jewish race.? In 
the political fortunes of his people he appears to 
have played an important part, and at an advanced 
age was deputed by his nation to plead their cause 
with Caligula.® 


2 The phenomenon of Philo and similar characters among the Jews has 
been recently treated of at large by Glover in his work, ‘ Philo and the Alex- 
andrian Theosophy,’ &c. Stuttgart, 1831, 2 vols. I have consulted this work, 
but with the caution which it is allowed to be necessary. See Dahne’s remarks 
on the writings of Philo the Jew, in the ‘ Theol. Studien u. Kritiken,’ Jabrg. 
1833, p. 984, &c. Dahne treats chiefly of Philo in his ‘ Geschichtliche Dar- 
stellung d. Judisch-Alexandrinischen Religions Philosophie.’ Erste Abth. Halle, 
1834, 

* Philo de Legat. ad Caj. xxii. 567, Mang.; Joseph. Ant. xviii. 8; Euseb. 
Hist. Eccl. ii. 4; Phot. Cod. 105, 

* Employments of this nature seem to be hinted at in de Somn. ii. 18, 675. 
For his embassy to Rome, cf. de Leg. ad Caj. xxviii. 572; xliv. 597, aqq.; 
Joseph. Ant. xviii. 8, in. The date of this embassy is a. p. 40. 
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In the writings of Philo, we meet almost at 
every page with a combination of Grecian phi- 
losophy with the religious notions of the Jews, and 
with oriental views of science and life. He was 
intimately acquainted with the Platonic philosophy 
in all its phases; and in his writings we every- 
where recognize it as forming a fundamental feature 
of his own doctrine. He is almost equally fond of 
employing the numerical symbols of the Pythago- 
reans; from which circumstance we may fairly 
infer, that at the time and place at which his own 
mental character was formed, the Pythagorean phi- 
losophy had again revived, and was held in high 
estimation. But he is equally free in availing 
himself of ideas and views belonging to the Peripa- 
tetic and Stoical schools, notwithstanding that in 
some points he expresses a decided opposition to the 
former.* To the Stoical school, indeed, he might 
perhaps be proved to be more highly indebted for 
the circle of his scientific ideas, than even to the 
Platonic.’ These philosophical doctrines he has 
mixed promiscuously together, not so much from any 
Eclectical method that he followed, as from a persua- 
sion that he was at perfect liberty to substitute one 


* Thus he controverts in particular the doctrine of the eternity of the 
world. 

* From the numerous proofs which present themselves on all sides to those 
acquainted with his works, I adduce a few only. Quod Omnis Prob. lib. xxii. 
fin.:; The precept of Zeno to live agreeably to nature is called a Pythian oracle; 
ib. vill. 454, another ethic precept of Zeno is regarded as having been derived 
from the Mosaic code. Matter is usually denominated odcia, and it is in 
its nature unmoved, de Vit. Contempl. i. 472, the notion of Adyoc oweppariedc, 
the distinction, between réXecog and wpoxdrrwy, and between yuy7) and gyorg, 
the relation of the s;yenoviedy to the other parts of the soul, &c. De Mundi 
Creat. xiii. 9; xl, 28; Ixi. 41; Quod Deus Immut. ix. 278; Alleg. Leg. iii. 47 
14. 
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for the other, as it suited his purpose; he being, by 
the character of his mind, totally incapacitated to 
discern the difference in the points of view from 
which they had severally proceeded. But Philo 
was not content with jumbling together the dis- 
cordant doctrines of the Greeks alone; for in his 
judgment the truth was to be found among other 
nations, and especially those of the East. The 
land of barbarians must share with Greece the pos- 
session of the sovereign good;° Magi and Gym- 
nosophists belong to the number of the wise;’ 
and of all sages none are placed higher than the 
priests of Jerusalem, who preside over that religious 
worship which is alone worthy of the Deity.° In 
short, he regards the philosophy of the Greeks, or 
rather their whole enlightenment as having had its 
origin in the legislation and writings of Moses ;” 
a view which even long before his time had widely 
spread among his countrymen. Such is the prefer- 
ence which he gave to his own religion, and such 
the attachment he evinced towards his own people ! 
These national predilections it was the more easy 
for him to reconcile with his fondness for the phi- 
losophy of Greece, the more the symbolical, or 
rather allegorical mode of interpreting the Scrip- 
tures which he had adopted, facilitated his desire of 
finding under the literal sense which he did not 


* Quod Omnis Prob. lib. xi. 456; de Vita Cont. iii. 474. 

7 Quod Omnis Prob. lib. xi. 456; xiv. 459, aq. 

® De Vita Cont. x. 484. 

® Quod Omnis Prob.’ lib, viii. 454; de Judice, ii, 345; Quis. Rer. Div. Her. 
xliii. 503. Moses is, in short, regarded as a guide to philosophy. De Conf. Ling, 
xx. 419; The Mosaic law is made binding on all nations. De Vita Mos. ii. 4. 
p. 137, 9q. 
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wholly reject, the profoundest ideas of philosophy.” 
This fact clearly proves, that the preference which 
he felt for his own nation, was but the faint vestige 
of an hereditary prejudice, since the conviction of 
his judgment evidently led him to ascribe to all 
nations alike an equal share of wisdom: for Philo 
unconditionally adopts those cosmopolitic sentiments 
which invariably spring up among a people dis- 
persed and oppressed, and consequently deprived of 
everything like a national polity.” 

But notwithstanding that the most opposite opin- 
ions are combined together by Philo, he was far 
from adopting indiscriminately every doctrine that 
laid claim to the name of civilization and philosophy. 
On the contrary, he expresses a decided aversion for 
every one which assumed the form either of a sen- 
suous Pantheism, or of a worship of the sensible 
world or mundane soul as God. Astrology, as 
closely connected with the foregoing, he also con- 
demns, under the comprehensive term of the Chal- 
dee philosophy.” 

In the analysis of his doctrines, which it is now 
our duty to pursue, the principal task is to separate 
whatever he derived from Grecian philosophy from 
what had its origin in his own Oriental ideas and 


© De Conf. Ling. xxxvii. 433, &c. : 

™ De Mundi Creat. i. 1. Tot vopipou dvdpdc eb0d¢ Svrog rooporoXlrov. 
Ib. xlix, 34. Similar expressions occur in his other works, To this cosmopolite 
tendency of his mind, I ascribe his preference for democratical forms of govern- 
ment, which removes all distinctions of rank, and his rejection of the ancient 
prejudice, that slavery is an institution of nature. Quod Deus Immut. xxxvi. 
fin. p. 298; Quod Omnis Prob. lib. xii, 457. 

2 De Migr. Abr. xxxii. sqq, p. 464. At times, however, he is himself not 
sufficiently on his guard against confounding God with the soul of the world. 
Leg. Alleg. i. 29, 62. 
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education. The mutual relation of these two ele- 
ments of his system is in general of this nature, 
that while the great majority of his conceptions and 
ideas are borrowed from the Grecian philosophers, 
yet the spirit of his theory, by which we must be 
guided in ascertaining its more special determina- 
tions, is essentially founded on Oriental views. We 
have already called attention to Philo’s prejudice in 
favour of his national religion, and, in perfect con- 
sistency with this prejudice, we find him entertain- 
ing the opinion, which, as we formerly observed, 
was widely diffused at this period, that the present 
state of knowledge was narrow and mean as com- 
pared with that of olden times. The wisdom of his 
own age Philo regarded as corrupted with many 
sophistical arts.’* He purposed, therefore, to expound 
the ancient lessons of holy wisdom, confessing, 
however, that the accounts of an eye-witness ought 
to be held in higher esteem than he who has only 
heard and received the testimony of others.“* Thus 
was he led mainly to the Oriental view of things, to 
which, however, he thought it possible to give the 
form of Greek science, not merely as an ornament, 
but as a means calculated indeed to lead to a higher 
or profounder view, without however pretending to 
determine how far it was absolutely necessary. 
With such a view there was naturally connected a 
depreciation in some degree of Grecian philosophy, 
although this aversion is not universal. It is most 
strikingly apparent in the encomiums which he 
lavishes upon the Essenes as the true examples of 


18 De Poster. Caini, xxx. 244; Quod Omnis Prob. lib. xi, 456. 
%* De Conf. Ling. xxviii. 427; de Migr. Abr. ix. 443. 
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ancient moral purity among the Jews. For, accord- 
ing to Philo, the Essenes were above those idle 
disputes about terms, into which the Greek allowed 
himself to be seduced.’® All verbal disputes the 
former left to logic, as unnecessary for the possession 
of virtue. In the same manner they did not trouble 
themselves with physical questions, except such as 
concern the knowledge of God and the creation of 
the world, but held that all others far surpass the 
powers of human intelligence. They cultivated the 
study of morals alone, guiding themselves therein 
by their national laws and customs, and employing 
symbols for the conveyance of their lessons.”* It 
is to such a view that we must ascribe the unfavour- 
able opinions he occasionally advances of the Ency- 
clic sciences, and some parts of philosophy, aud 
even of philosophy or human science itself. He 
considers the aim of human wisdom to be the know- 
ledge of the whole world. But this knowledge, he 
says, both transcends man’s capacity,’ and in itself 
cannot reveal to him more than a reflection, a 
shadow as it were of God.'® The whole world, if 
it could be intelligibly explained in a single term, 
would not express the truth of God, but merely the 
majesty of his ministering forces.'? Philo then 


* Quod Omnis Prob. lib. xiii. 459. Aiya weptepytiag éX\Anvicey dvopa- 
Twy. 

6 Ib. xii. 458. Cf. de Carit. 2 fin. p. 386. 

17 Quod Omnis Prob. lib. xii. 458. 

* Alleg. Leg. iii. 32, p.107. Ei’ ol Soxovyrec dprora girocogeiy Egacay, 
Sre awd rou xécpou Kai roy pepwy abrov cal ray lyvmapxovowy rovrate 
suvdpewy adyrirnyy tromodpeba rov airiov . . . . ot 6) obrwe éwtAo- 
yilopevor dia oxide roy Oedy raradapBavover did ray Epywy roy TeEXvi- 
THY KATAVOOUYTEC. 
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proceeds to show at length, after the manner of the 
Academical or Sceptical schools, how little con- 
fidence man can place in his sensuous representa- 
tions of things, and even in his intellectual thoughts ; 
how great is the deception of the senses; how little 
agreement as to principles was to be found among 
the different sects; that there is no certain criterion 
of truth, and that consequently the wisest course is 
to withhold assent, without rashly adopting any par- 
ticular opinion.” Philo adopts it as a general 
principle that the knowledge of the outward world 
is either beyond the powers of man or else of little 
value, and on this ground he estimates very lowly 
the value of physical inquiry, except so far as it is 
in connection with the knowledge of God. The 
great end to which he would lead man is to know 
himself, to return into himself, and there to occupy 
himself with the worthiest object in the whole 
world,—his own soul.”” Yet how unfit is man for 
this task! for human reason, however well adapted 
it may be to learn the nature of all besides, is like 
the eye, which sees other objects but not itself. No 
one can say what the soul is, whether blood, or air, 
or fire, or even whether it is corporeal or incor- 
poreal. How then can any one say what the soul 
of allis??? Accordingly he adopts the Socratic idea 


31 De Ebriet. xl.—xlix. 382, sqq.; de Conf. Ling. xxv. 423, sq. 

22 De Migr. Abr. xxxiii. 465; xxxv. 466. 

® Leg. All. i. 29,62. 'O vote 6 ty ixdorp npwy ra perv EArda Cvvaras 
caradaBeiy, éaurdy dt ywwpicat dduvarwe tx. worep yap o dp8adpde 
ra piv adda pg, éaurdy dé ody dpg, orw cai 6 vote ra piv GAda voei, 
éavroy 82 of caradapBava- eimarw yap, tic ri iort cai rorarde, 
rvetpa } alua fh wip ap ) Ti trepoy cHpa- f rocovroy ye, i dre 
compa iorw i) wadty dowparoy. sira obe sbnOeic of wrepi Oeov oxerrd- — 
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that the end of all science is the conviction that 
man knows nothing, for one only is wise, and that 
is God.* At other times he joins himself to the 
New Academy and thinks that God alone knows 
the true ground of things, although the probable 
ground, which is discoverable by apparent conjec- 
ture, may be easily found even by man.” 

Now the more Philo limited the extent or credi- 
bility of human science without any design of 
resting in the Scepticism of doubt, he naturally 
sought the more zealously for a higher source of 
knowledge. God alone, he taught, can furnish a 
knowledge of truth; it is his gift.% Now the 
mode in which man is to arrive at this higher 
source of truth, is described in genera], as a re- 
ligious inspiration of the soul, and the lessons 
which are thus furnished, as for instance, his own 
expositions of the holy scriptures, when they take 
a higher flight than usual, he considers as mysteries 
fit to be trusted to the initiated alone.” As to 


peyvos otciac ; ot yap rijc ldiag Puyiic riy odciay obk ican, rig ay 
wepi Tijc ray Siwy Puyic axptBwoacey; De Creat. Mund. xxiii. 16. 

™ De Migr. Abr. xxiv. 457. Td yap pndey oteoOar eldivar wipag imorn- 
pac ivdg Svroc pévov gogo rov cai pévov Oeov. 

* De Creat. Mund, xxiv. 16, fin. 

% De Conf. Ling. xxv. 424. Kai pry ogaddopivwy ye ray cad’ Hpac 
abrovc mepi re vovy cai aloOnorw Kpirnpiwy dvdyxn 7d dxddovSoy dpodoyety, 
Sri d Sede rp piv rd ivvoiac, ry dt rag dvraAnwec ixouBpei, cai ory ob 
Tay cad’ pac pipwy ydapec rad yevdpeva, GAG rod ot’ By Kai Hyeic yeydsva- 
pev, Owptai waoat. 

™ De Cherub. 14 in. p. 147 ; Leg. Alleg. iii. 38, 107; de Decal. 10. p. 
187. On the other hand, Philo disapproves of the heathen mysteries, as 
alien to the Mosaic law, and is of opinion that whatever is good may be openly 
communicated to all. De Vict. Offer. 12. p. 260. It is plain that he admits 
of no mysteries, but such as of themselves must ever remain concealed from 
those who have not been duly prepared for them. Quod omnis prob. lib. ii. 
p. 447. Why then does he (de Cherub, 1. 1.) recommend his Mystz to divulge 
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these religious inspirations, his own statements are 
so far inconsistent, that at times he makes merely a 
general state of sentiments and mental direction to 
be indispensable for the right reception of the divine 
gift, but at others requires a very special and ex- 
traordinary state of mind.” The former is the 
case when he makes innocence and faith to be the 
means by which man may arrive at a knowledge of 
the divine; the latter when, in the manner of the 
Greeks, he describes a certain Corybantic enthu- 
siasm as opening to man a view of the world of 
ideas, which are the divine prototypes.” We must 
not, however, suppose that Philo’s meaning is 
actually the same as that of the ancient Greek phi- 
losophers, who regarded such a state of phrensy as 
being a divine inspiration indeed, but yet did not 
on that account seek to exalt it above a calm and 
sober science; and the knowledge acquired by 
scientific reflection. Moreover, by this enthusiasm 
Philo himself does not intend any violent emotion 
of the soul, but merely a state of repose and peace, 
while the soul enjoys the highest excellence, the 
gifts sent from God. For he depicts this state as 
an exemption from care and toil, and even from the 
practice of virtue. All things come in abundance 
without art, and by the bountiful provision of 
nature itself; the good comes spontaneously. In 


nothing? Perhaps we may regard this advice as nothing more than one of 
those rhetorical formule, which are far from unfrequent in Philo. 

™ De Migr. Abr. 24 p. 456. Tig od» 4 cddXa (8c. mpd¢ roy Seby) ; rie; 
svotBaa onwov cal wioric? appd{ovc ydp cai évovorw al dptrai agSdpre 
guce dudvoray. In other passages, piety is recommended merely as a means 
to enthusiasm. De Monarch. i. 9, 221, sq. 

7 De Creat. Mund. xxiii. 16 ; de vita Cont. ii. 473. 
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this divine rapture the soul is first of all freed from 
external perception and absorbed within itself. 
Similarly, the inspiration of dreams is described as 
a return of the soul into itself; which is also made 
to be its state when awake, and, forcibly possessed 
with the lessons of philosophy, it forgets all things 
that belong to its habitation in the body. The 
soul in these states is deprived of its free volition, 
and the activity of its own judgment. Whatever 
the soul produces out of itself, is for the most part 
faulty; on the other hand, that which it brings 
forth after having been fructified by God, is perfect 
and complete.” Philo is not deterred by a false 
shame from adducing his own repeated experience 
as an example of these states, and confesses that 
often when he has set down to his work full of 
philosophical ideas, and with a matured conception 
of the matter in hand, his intellect has been void, 
and he has been forced to give up the task without 
advancing it in the least. At other times, when 
he has disposed himself to work without a clear 
perception of his task, he has, he says, suddenly 
found himself full of ideas and thoughts which 
came from above, and he has been so carried away 
by the inspiration as to forget all external matters, 
the place where he was, and whatever was present 
before him, even himself, and what he had said and 
written.” We must here call particular attention 


” De Migrat. Abr. xxxiv. 466. 

* De Cherub, 9 in. p. 143; de Migr. Abr. vii. 441. Tore pedXérae pey cai 
wévor cai doxnosc novyaZovoty, dvadidora dt dvev rixync, gicewe 
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to the fact, that he expressly describes this state of 
the soul as passive, as distinctive of free volition, 
and that he considers himself therein to be merely 
an instrument of God, and makes its special merit 
to be the emancipation of the reason, not only 
from a consciousness of all external relations, but 
also of its own emotions. Such a state, it is 
easily conceivable, cannot fall to the lot of all men. 
For although God’s mercy is universal, it is only 
natural that a certain order should prevail in the 
divine economy to regulate the attainment of the 
supreme gifts of mercy.” It is therefore that 
Philo speaks of the profoundest wisdom which the 
God-inspired have received, as of a mystery which 
is not to be revealed indiscriminately to all. 

This mystical element in the opinions of Philo, is 
decisive as to the predominantly Oriental character 
of his doctrine. Even though in the theory of a 
divine inspiration, whereby God permits man to 
contemplate his own essence, some of the expres- 
sions and mystical conceptions of Plato are intro- 


wAnOdy ray voplywy cai ddiacrdrwg tropBpotyrwy. ..... rd navrov 
waboc, 3 pupiacte rabwy olda, dinyodpevog ove aicxivopat. BovrnSeic 
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EXGciy cai 2 ypy ovvOeivar dxpiBic idwy dyovoy cai oreipay eipwy ray 
Ccdvoay Gmpacrog dwn\d\ayny...... gore 62 bre xevdg thOwy wrAHone 
iEaigune iyevouny, imingopivwy cai orepopivwy Evwley dgavag roy 
ivOupnpdrwy, wo vxd Karoxijc ivQiov copuBayriay cai wdvrwe dyvoety 
roy romoyv, rovc wapéyrag inauréy, rad Neyopeva, rd ypagdpeva. 

™ Quis Rer. Div. Her. lili. 511. “Ewe piv ody ire meptkdure cai wep. 
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™ Ib. lii, 510. dabrw dé ob Yépee Eppnvet yevioSat Yt0v, Sore evpiug 
poxSnpdc obdeic bvQovarg, péyy ravr' ipappérre, x.r.rA. De Monarch. i. 9, 
221. 
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duced, still the whole cast of Philo’s ideas on this 
point is very different from the Platonic, even if we 
make but little allowance for what is merely figu- 
rative in the latter. With Plato the intuition of 
ideas is throughout inseparable from scientific de- 
velopment ; whereas Philo either wholly neglects 
the latter, or else regards it as nothing higher than 
an uninfluential means of purifying the soul, 
and decidedly rejects the opinion, that the scientific 
development of human thought can enable man to 
apprehend the divine.” But this is not the only 
point in which Philo leans to the Oriental view of 
things, although it is precisely the one on which all 
the others of a like nature depend, since it lays a 
foundation for the contempt of scientific culture 
and profane pursuits, and thereby opens a wide 
field for the idle play of fancy. Correctly viewed, 
Grecian philosophy is nothing more than the abun- 
dant source from which Philo liberally drew the 
materials with which he fed his fancy, and the 
means of indulging it; and we must therefore, 
strongly condemn the weak prejudice, which would 
make the Platonic theory to be the main consti- 
tuent of his doctrine. The Platonic philosophy, in 
short, does not even furnish exclusively the ele- 
ments with which his fancy sports. The Aristo- 
telian and Stoical systems may well contest this 
title with it.“ It is at once conceivable, that such 
a mixture of heterogeneous elements, held together 


* De Post. Caini, xlviii. 258. Tod dyrwe dvrog tvapyeia paGddAoy dyrica- 
ra\apPBavopévov i) \dywr drodeiter cumorapivo. 

* I must in this respect, oppose the opinion which my respected teacher 
Neander advances in his Genetischen Entwickelung der Vornehmaten Gnostichen 
Systeme, p. 2. Crenzer judges more correctly of his relation to Plato, although 
ennarently proceeding from another view of the Platonic philosophy, than I 
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by no other bond than that of fancy, should have 
proved an almost invincible impediment to stability 
of doctrine, even though it must be admitted, that 
all his statements, however vague and inconsistent 
they often are, were invariably based upon a certain 
general view, which was derived from Oriental 
ideas, and is of a religious rather than a philosophi- 
cal character. As philosophers, we find it impos- 
sible to estimate his merit very highly, although as 
historians, he particularly demands our notice, 
for having brought into course a certain chain of 
ideas, which both in themselves were not without a 
philosophical import, and which also exercised con- 
siderable influence on the subsequent development 
of philosophy. Probably, he was not even the first 
to give currency to them, but only adopted them, 
while perhaps, the merely partial diffusion of his 
works deprives him of all claim to the merit of 
having put these ideas in extensive circulation ; and 
his writings possess the merely relative merit of 
being the only source from which we are able to 
prove the oldest existence of these ideas, among 
those who enjoyed the benefits of a Grecian edu- 
cation. That he was not the first to originate, but 
adopted them from others, is to our minds, convin- 
cingly proved from the mode in which he advances 
them, and supposes their truth to be already de- 
monstrably established; as also from the little 
inventive powers which his works exhibit through- 
out. 

But whatever may have been the predominant 
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element of Philo’s system, its heterogeneous nature 
necessarily involved his positions in great inconsist- 
ency. The necessity which he felt of availing 
himself of the treasures of Grecian civilization 
and philosophy, prevented him from carrying out 
his mystical theosophy in perfect purity. For there 
was something inconsistent with this higher wisdom 
when he ascribed to the mental training, furnished 
by the Encyclic and philosophical sciences, a merely 
negative value, and making their virtue to consist in 
purifying the soul from error, and rendering it capa- 
ble of receiving and maintaining the higher wisdom 
for which they also awaken thedesire. In this spirit 
Philo sought to show that the Encyclic sciences, 
grammar, rhetoric, geometry, and so forth, are 
necessary, not only for the purposes of life, but also 
for protection against the arts of sophists, and the 
delusions of the senses. Without these man cannot 
enjoy with confidence even the higher wisdom.* 
It is clear, that in these preparatives for philosophy, 
Philo included the investigations of logic, since it 
was only by the aid of these that the Encyclic 
teaching could be considered duly fitted to contend 
against the frauds of sophistry. Thus Philo makes 
the ignorance of these arts to be the reason why 
Abel fell by the hand of Cain; and asserts that 
Aaron was associated with Moses in order to show 
that the richness of intellectual ideas requires to be 
combined with the cultivation of the powers of 
outward expression.” If therefore Philo advised 


® De Ebriet. xii. 364. 


* Quod Deter. Pot. Insid. 10, sqq. p. 197, aqq ; de Migr. Abr. 13, 14, 
447, oq. 
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a neglect of the body, the sensuous perception, and 
the powers of speech, he must not be understood 
thereby, as recommending the complete abstraction 
from them, for this would be to recommend death 
itself; but what he meant is, that man should re- 
press all fondness for the sensible world and the 
language of flattery, in order to raise himself above 
them, and to see in himself their master, instead of 
their slave.” But Philo does not stop here. For 
if the senses and language are of use to man, the 
next step is naturally to ascribe to them a positive 
value ; and if worldly knowledge is not absolutely 
to be rejected, it is impossible to mistake the im- 
portance of the senses for acquiring a knowledge 
of mundane things. Accordingly Philo does not 
hesitate to avow a belief that they furnish food to 
human reason; and he shows at great length, that 
without them man could not judge of black and 
white, hard and soft, and the like.** Indeed he 
goes so far in this direction of thought as to con- 
cede to the passive emotions of the soul (7a6n) a 
share in the cognition of objects; for, he argues, 
pleasure is subservient to the preservation of the 
the species; pain and fear move the soul and teach 
it to despise nothing. Even if he is unwilling to 
grant, that man may discover the truth of what 
really is, and its operations by means of corporeal 
things, still he is far from controverting the hypo- 
thesis, that the senses and the body are perhaps the 


7 De Migr. 1, 2, 3b. 
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instruments by which God leads man to a know- 
ledge of the invisible, incorporeal essence, i. e. of 
himself.“° In short, he represents sensuous per- 
ception as being the mean between reason and sen- 
sible things; for the latter being fecundated by 
God, give rise toa desire in the soul, and percep- 
tion is thereby rendered possible; which, however, 
could not take place, so long as the reason, on the 
other hand, did not yearn towards the external world 
and set the senses in motion.*' This view of sen- 
sation evidently reverts to the Stoical hypothesis of 
a ruling portion of the soul, which expands itself 
from the centre to the periphery of the living being. 
Now as this hypothesis was, in its essential features 
at least, designed to explain the formation of 
thought by sensuous perception, or to allow it to 
arise out of the reciprocal action of the internal 
and external, it is obviously in direct opposition to 
Philo’s prevailing purpose, which was to allow to 
the sensual no share in true knowledge, and indeed 
to censure it as seducing the soul from the true 
path of wisdom. Perception, he is of opinion, is 
not, undoubtedly, in itself evil; indeed it may be 
regarded as a species of good, in so far as it permits 
us to become cognizant of outward objects in their 


4° De Somn. i. 32, 649. Ovdé ydp GAX\o ray Svyrwy oddity dowparoy 
lyvonoa Ouvaréy, ors pn Tv apyny AaBévrac ard cwpadrwy. De Ebriet. 
xxviii. 374, though he speaks of creatures, it is plain from what follows, that he 
thereby means corporeal things : rap’ bpuy piv obdéy, rapa Ct Seov AnPopat, 
oUmavra xrnpara, Ct vpwy ot lowe. dpyava yap UrnpEernoovra Tai¢ aza- 
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in Philo especially, as this part of his system is very negligently worked out- 
Thus it ill accords with the doctrine quoted above, that he maintains that 
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truth ; but still it is so mixed up with the seductive 
lusts and other passions of the soul, as to be incon- 
ceivable in any other light than as a mixed good 
and ill. Pleasure seduces and deceives man by 
leading him to regard as profitable and good much 
that is wholly worthless ; pleasure is absolutely evil, 
and the good have no part init.“* When according 
to its nature it strives to arrive at perception, it there- 
by imparts to the soul the evil also which belongs to — 
itself, and thus perception deceives the reason by 1m- 
parting to it, together with the conception, a love also 
of the external object.“ This delusion of sensation 
Philo regards as inevitable so long as man abandons 
himself to perception, on the ground that the 
connection between pleasure and perception is so 
close that the latter cannot come into contact with 
reason except by means of the former. For, ac- 
cording to Philo, pleasure forms the link by which 
the two heterogeneous parts of the soul, reason, 
and sense, are held together.“ He might, therefore, 
well say, that in the human race nothing is done 
without pleasure; and if he added the qualification 
that the good and the bad take the idea of pleasure 
very differently, the latter regarding it as some- 


“ Leg. Alleg. iii. 20. 100. 'H dt alcOnoic dxpatpyig Cidwor rd copare 
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thing good, but the former as only necessary,” this 
implies that every one is necessarily subject to the 
delusion of pleasure, unless perhaps, what is not 
improbable, Philo here forgot his own general 
view of pleasure. 

If then, in fact, we find the views of Philo con- 
cerning the primary principles of human conception 
but little consistent, not to say intrinsically opposed 
to each other, we can hardly expect that he could 
have formed a consistent doctrine of the scientific 
development of ideas. We have already remarked, 
that he held demonstration in little esteem. Equally 
slight was the value which he put upon correct 
distinction.“® All these points strikingly indicate 
his contempt for every indirect acquisition of know- 
ledge, and his great reliance on the immediate 
intuition of truth. Connected herewith, in Philo’s 
mind, was probably, the view that all knowledge 
gained by means of perception is limited to the 
corporeal :‘” while true knowledge, on the other 
hand, is based on the cognitions of the soul, which — 
it contemplates immediately in itself by its own 
proper nature, and apart from its combination with 
the body. Nevertheless, we find traces of a dis- 
position to admit a species of mediation of know- 
ledge by perception, which rises gradually from the 
lower to the higher. Perception, viz. refers to the 


© Leg. Alleg. ii. 6,70. ’ANMA'S piv gadrA0g we dyad@ redely ypricerat, 
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of knowledge. Leg. Alleg. ii. 18. Ovre yap d vote diya alc9ncswe Hddbvaro 
caradaBeiy Syoy 7 gurdéy 7 AiSow 7 EdAow 7H avydr\we capa. 
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individual, by which term Philo understood the 
individual object.“° Now in opposition to this 
sensuous cognition of the individual substance, he 
conceived of the higher knowledge as of a know- 
ledge of species, which are not like individual 
objects—perishable, but imperishable and eternal,“ 
the copies of the prototypes in the divine intellect.” 
However, Philo does not firmly adhere to this 
view, he is not content with advancing from indi- 
viduals to species, and stopping there; but when he 
is considering the subordination of the species to 
the genera, he views the latter as the higher, and 
consequently teaches that the former, as comprising 
less under them, are transitory. By this mode 
of conception Philo proceeded constantly from the 
special to the general ; and regarding the former 
as compared with the latter, if not as transitory, yet 
at least as valueless, he finally referred the truth of 
all things to the highest generality. This method, 
as far as we are able to see, Philo steadily followed, 
and by a natural consequence arrived at the view 
that the most general is the supreme, and the pure 
truth. The original archetype of all things—the 
supra-sensible world—is, to his mind, the idea of 
ideas—the highest genus; but still this is only to 
be understood in a subordinate sense; for the 


“ De Creat. Mund.46, p. 82. Tov d2 aicSnrov cai iri pipove dvSperov. 

“# Ib. 18, p. 9. Here we have, it is true, the expression rd yivn, but it is 
clear from the context that cién is meant. 

© De Conf. Ling. 14, p. 414. 

*' De Mutat. Nom. 11, p. 590. Td piv ydp log cai Bpaxd cai gIapréy, 
7d d& yivog xodd re ad cai dgSaprov. De Cherub. 2, p. 139. In both 
passages he is speaking of virtues, but the proposition is general. In the 
second yivog is opposed to dy pipes and to eldoc, and it is said in general yivoc 
62 way dgSaproy. 
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highest genus, in the first and truest sense, is 
God.” 

Philo, therefore, believed that the scientific de- 
velopment, rightly understood, is an advance 
from the lower notions, through higher and higher, 
to the highest. However, that he should not have 
followed this gradation methodically, is easily ex- 
plicable from the general cast of his ideas, which 
led him to confine his efforts to the single object of 
obtaining the knowledge of God, at all events, and 
even at the expense of contempt for all lower 
branches of knowledge, which, although he could 
not look upon them as good, he was nevertheless 
constrained to cultivate as indispensable. With 
such a view the special was necessarily merged in 
the general, as is clear from what he advances on 
the idea of God. He generally designates God as 
that which is, which, according to Philo, is the 
supreme genus. It was therefore quite consistent 
in him to maintain, that in the idea of God the 
multiplicity of all true entity is united ; and Philo 
frequently expresses himself in such a manner as 
apparently to favour the conclusion that he had 
adopted such an opinion. Thus he calls God some- 
times the One and the All, which embraces and fills 
all; at others he talks of the reason as seeing, 
when it has arrived at God, the corporeal ideas.” 
Nevertheless the fact, that it is not God but the 


* De Creat. Mund, 6 fin. p. 5. Td dpxyirvroy wapdadecypa, 0s roy 
[edyv, 0 Seov Adyoc. Leg. Alleg. ii. 21 fin. p. 82. Tod dt yevtewrardéy iorw 
6 Seédc cai sebrepoc 6 Seov Adyog. 

3 Leg. Alleg. i. 14, p. 52. 

* De Ebriet. 25, p. 372. ‘O voc, Srav SeogopnSeic xpde airy ry yrs 
yiynrat, caraSempevog rac dowpadrove ldtac. 
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Word which proceeds from him, that Philo calls the 
idea of ideas, affords undoubted proof that he was 
indisposed to acknowledge any multiplicity soever 
in God. And consequently he proceeds to demon- 
strate that God alone exists for himself, without 
aught beside himself, without multiplicity, and 
without mixture.” He calls him, therefore, at 
times, the one, the simple, or the good, or some 
other indication of his essence, but in general in 
the strict sense of the term, maintains that God is 
without properties.° Now although, in its imme- 
diate application, this assertion may refer only to 
sensible properties, according to the phraseology of 
the Stoics, it must, nevertheless, be taken also in a 
more general signification; for Philo expressly 
declares that no name can properly be ascribed to 
God. The existent cannot be expressed ; he simply 
is.” Consequently, the properties which are 
usually attributed to God must be regarded as in- 
adequate designations of his essence; he is better 
than goodness itself, purer than the one, and more 
prime than the unit.°® Even when Philo is re- 
garding God as the creative reason, he declares him 
to be higher than virtue and science ; higher indeed 
than even the good and beautiful.” This doctrine 
of the namelessness of God, which, taken in the 


55 Leg. Alleg. ii. 1, p.66; de Mut. Nom. 34, p. 606. 

& Leg. Alleg.i. 15, p. 53, 

& De Somn. i. 39, fin. p. 655. Zeepapevoc, el Eore re rov Gyrog Syopa, 
capac éyvw, Ore ciptoy ply oddiv, 3 & ay eiry ree, raraxpepevog iped. 
AéyeoIat ydp ov wiguKey, ddAQ pdvoy elvat rd ov. 

8° De Vita Cont. 1, p. 472. 

De Creat. Mund. 2, p. 2. Kai dre rd piv Spacrnpwy 6 rey ddwy vote 
kori» sidtxptvicrarog cai dcpapvicrarog, cpeirrey re f) dperr}, kai kpsirrey 
3} éxcoripyn, cai xpeirrwy 7 abrd rd dyaSdy cai abrd rd eaddy. 
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full sense of the word, must apply also to the names 
of God and being, appears to be connected with the 
national feeling of the Jews, which forbade the true 
and holy name of God to be uttered except by the 
holy and the wise.” With this doctrine of the 
unmentionableness of God, the belief that in his 
nature he is unknowable, is naturally connected. 
It is even requisite for his felicity that he should 
have no peculiar character ; it is only the existence 
simply, and not the essence of God, that can ever 
be known.” 

It is very natural that a doctrine like Philo’s, 
which essentially directed its efforts to the problem 
' of exhibiting the Deity to man, and ascertaining 
by some means or other the relation between them, 
but which, nevertheless, was driven to the con- 
clusion that man can neither conceive of nor give a 
name to God, should fall into contradiction with 
itself, and consequently in the course of its expositions 
be continually driven to abandon its previous posi- 
tions. Of this there are numerous instances in the 
writings of Philo.” In the present place we shall 
cal] attention to a few only, although in the further 
progress of our disquisitions many others will 
occur. We might perhaps be disposed to consider 


© That the name Seéc is inappropriate is expressly said, De Conf. Ling. 27, 
p. 425. 

*! De Leg. ad Caj. 44, p. 597, fin.; de Vita Mos. iii. 11, p. 152. 

* Quod Deus Immut. 11, p. 281. Ot pay ody Puyie éraipo vonraig cai 
dowparoe guceny ivoprrsiv Cuvduevor, oddemig ray yeyorérwy idig 
wapaBaddXova rd Gy GAX' ixBiBaoavrec avrd waéone wodrnrog.... ty 
yap rey elo rv paxapiérnra avrov cal ryv dxpay sbdaorviay hy rd 
WAdy dvev yapaxripog ry brapkiy caradapBavecSa.... riv card 7d 
alyas povoy gavraciay ivedi=avro, pi) popdwoarrec adrd. Ib. 138, 282. ‘O 
& dpa obdi rg vy caradnaxrég, bri un card rd slyat pdvoy. 
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it in some degree allowable, if Philo represented 
the idea of God exclusively in negative formule, 
as when, for instance, he called him that which has 
no properties, and that which is bounded by nothing 
besides itself; or when he argued against the view 
of those who conceive of God under some form 
more or less anthropomorphic.” Moreover, we 
might let it pass without objection, if in the idea 
of God he united opposite determinations ; as, for 
instance, in his assertion, that God is everywhere 
and nowhere.“ But Philo did not stop here; but, 
on the one hand, ascribed to the divine idea the 
very determinations which, on the other, he had 
sought to remove from it. Thus, too, we might 
perhaps suppose it to be a merely negative position, 
when he called God pre-eminently an unchangeable 
being.” But the way in which he used this desig- 
nation of God decidedly proves that he saw in it 
something more than a merely negative determi- 
nation. For in the mind of Philo this immutability 
of God was connected with that peace and repose 
which he elsewhere described as the true good— 
the supreme felicity. To which are associated 
also joy and cheerfulness, which are described to be 
the consequences of the divine perfection—felicity 
and supreme good.” This is still more evident 
from the fact that Philo, notwithstanding he re- 
jected the Platonic doctrine that God is good, 
nevertheless, after the manner of Plato, made the 


* Quod Deus Immut. 11, 9q. p. 280, 9qq.; de Sacr. Abel. 29, sq. p. 181, #q. 
“ De Conf, Ling. 27, p. 425. * Quod Deus Immut. 5, oq. 
* De Somn. ii. 84, p. 388, 0q. 


*? De Cherub, 25, p. 154; de Abrah. 36, p. 29; de Sacrif. Abel. 80, fin. 
p. 183. ; 
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immutability of God to follow from his being the 
good or the best, and that therefore it is impossible 
for him to become either better or worse.” Thus, 
without any fear of contradicting himself, he several 
times calls God good, and even grounds thereon 
the doctrine of the creation of the world; which is 
that God allowed the non-existent to come into 
being, after contemplating his own goodness, and 
finding joy in giving.” In the same way God is 
called light; by which term, however, we must 
not understand a sensible, but a supra-sensible 
light; God sees the world even before it comes 
into being, since he illuminates himself.” It is 
clear that this view would represent God as reason, 
and not the sole but the universal reason of all ;7! 
and against this positive determination of the idea 
of God, Philo has nothing to object. 

Perhaps, indeed, it may be conjectured, that in 
such positive determinations Philo did not intend 
to be understood as speaking of the supreme God, 
but of his ministering forces, which he deems 
worthy of divine worship. For Philo distinguishes 
between God, as properly so called, and the god so 
styled in an improper sense, who is, however, only 
the olden Word of God ; the former alone is the God, 


* De Incorr. Mund. 13, p. 500. “Ioog yap abric laurg cai Spotog Sede, 
pnre dveav xpdc rd xeipoy, pyr’ bxiractw rpdc rd Bédrcoy dexdpuevoc, rr. 

* De Nom. Mut. 5 fin. p. 585. Ard ri yoty ixoies rd pu) Svra; dre 
ayaSic cai gArdewpoc vy. Quod Deus Immut. 23, fin. p. 288, 289; Leg. 
Alleg. i. 14, fin. p. 52. He also makes this distinction: God himself is the 
giver of good, but the angels the averters of evil ; and thus keeps the Deity 
pure from all contact with evil. Leg. Alleg. iii. 62, p. 122, 

79 Quod Deus Immut. 12, p. 281. ‘Ewpa di 6 Sede cai xpd yevicewc 
geri xpepevoc tavry. De Cher. 28, p. 156. 

71 Leg. Alleg. iii. 9, p. 93. 
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the latter god.” But this distinction is not steadily 
maintained by Philo, either in word or in reality ; 
and, as was to be expected from its very nature, it 
only serves to involve him in fresh difficulties. The 
world is the revelation of God in great and in the 
the whole; and it is represented as being formed 
by the Word of God;” and therefore in the very 
spirit of Philo, the Word of God may be called the 
creative God. The conjecture, therefore, naturally 
arises, that in the passages which speak of God the 
Creator, of his goodness, his benevolence, and 
other properties, the Word of God is to be under- 
stood. This, however, is not the view which Philo 
follows; but God himself is declared to be the 
orderer of the world and the first cause ; while the 
Word of God, on the other hand, is regarded as 
simply the instrument by which all is fashioned.” 
Consequently, the positions of Philo concerning 
the immutability of God, and his inexpressible 
nature, which is without qualities or properties, 
must be viewed simply as an endeavour to think of 
God absolutely, without reference to the world, 
which, however seriously he might entertain it, he 
found it impossible to maintain throughout. If 
also he says, God belongs not to the relative, and if 

73 De Somn. i. 39, p. 655. 

7 De Monarch. ii. 5, p. 225. Adyog b& tori eiewv Seov, de’ od cdpwac 
4 xoapog idnpovpyeiro. 

7 De Cherub. 35, p. 161,8q. ‘O Sede airior, ode Spyavoy, rd 32 yevdpevor 
dc dpyavou piv, vwd ct alriou xdvrwe yivera..... rh ody iori inpuoupydc 
xrAny rd alrioy Ug’ ov; .... evpnoec yap airioy piv atrov (sc. rod 
cédopov) roy Sedy, vg’ ov yiyover BAN dt rd ricoapa crosyeia, IE dy 
cuvexpadn, Spyavoy dt Adyow Seow, dc’ ov KareoxtvadcSy. This is Philo's 
usual phraseology : but it is not, however, quite fixed; for occasionally it is 


said that something, e. g. good, is fashioned not only by, but also through, God. 
Leg, Alleg. i. 18, p. 51. 
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on this account he would distinguish the working 
energy of God, by which the world was made, from 
God himself, in order that God might remain un- 
changed, after the working of this energy in the 
creation,” this is merely an abstract conception, 
which could not take firm root in his system, and 
which he is himself incessantly forced to contradict. 
Thus he declares it to have been revealed to him by 
that higher inspiration which he boasts of enjoying, 
that about God there are two supreme energies, 
goodness and power; and that by the former he 
created the world, and by the latter rules it; and 
that these two are united together by the Word of 
God, which holds the mean between them, so that 
by this Word God becomes ruler and good.” Such 
a mode of thinking implies that God must be 
thought of either as originally good and a sovereign, 
or else as only having become so by his union with 
the Word. But, in short, the union of God with 
his energies cannot be understood in any other 
sense than as a relative idea, which must necessarily 
be unchangeably joined with the essence of God. 
This necessity was, in fact, acknowledged by Philo, 
since he taught by a symbol, which became very 
famous in succeeding ages, that God cannot cease 


75 De Mut. Nom. 4, in. p. 582. Td ydp dy, 9 by loriv, obyt rav xpdc 
rte: airdé yap éavrov wripeg cal abrd taurp icavdy cai xpd rij¢g rov 
Kédopou yevicewc cai perd ry yivecty rov ravrig iv dpoip. drperroy 
yap wai dueraBrAnrov.. .... rey 0& duvdpewy, Ac Erever tig yéiveoty 
bw’ evepyeoig rov ovoraSivrog, lviag cupBiBnes AiyecSat woavet xpdc¢ 
rt, Thy Baowteny, rv evepyereeny. .... . Taurwy ovyyevn¢e iore 
Kai 9 roinrich dvvapic,  Kadoupivn Sedc- dia yap rairng rig Suvdpewe 
EInce ra xavra 6 yevynoac cai reyviredoac warn, «.T.A. 

7° De Cherub. 9, p. 143, 8q. Adyy ydp cai dpyovra cai dyaSdv elvas 
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to be active, since it is his peculiar property, in the 
same way as to burn is the property of fire, and to 
freeze of snow.” 

This direction of thought is in fact remarkable. 
Philo labours to keep the idea of God free from all 
admixture with ideas of mundane things. On this 
account he is decidedly hostile to Pantheism, and 
places the contrariety between God and the world 
In so strong a light as almost to preclude all inter- 
course between God and his creatures even by the 
interposition of the energy or Word of God, whom 
he seems to make an independent being. By his 
very nature God is separate from all becoming ; 
the degree of imperfection which distinguishes every 
other nature from the divine is no small one; every- 
thing is different from him in its entire constitution.” 
Out of matter he has, it is true, made all things, 
but he did so without touching it, for it could not 
be that the omniscient and the happy should come 
into contact with shapeless and confused matter.” 
God embraces the whole universe, and yet at the 
same time he is out of it.” But in this direction 
of thought Philo was unable to maintain himself 
consistently. All that he could accomplish was to 
introduce certain intermediate members between 
the world and God which he designates as the 
energies or Word of God; nevertheless, as he is 

7 Leg. Alleg. i. 3, p. 44. Taterac yap oddéirore wowy 5 Sedc, ad’ 


Gorep idwov rd caluv mupic cai yxiovog rd Puyxey, otrw cai Seov rd 
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driven to make these the means by which God 
originally made all things, and which he keeps in 
dependence on himself, the determinations, which 
he would restrict to the energies alone, ultimately 
apply to God himself. Thus God is designated as 
the creator and governor of the world—the first 
cause; he is depicted as good and beneficent, and 
(notwithstanding that in other passages his essence 
is declared to be unknowable) the object of the 
most beautiful sciences." The attempt in short is 
futile, and only serves to evince the tendency of 
Philo’s ideas, which however found their limitation 
in another direction of his philosophy. 

Between these two directions Philo’s whole sys- 
tem fluctuates, which is also disturbed by a further 
source of vacillation. The wider the chasm between 
God and the world appeared to him, the less dis- 
posed was he to concede to man a knowledge of 
God. When, therefore, he looks to the limited 
nature of mundane things, he considers a full and 
perfect intuition of God to be impossible. But, on 
the other hand, he feels conscious of a desire in 
human reason for the highest and true perfection, 
and therefore is indisposed to deny to man all hope 
of a thorough insight into the divine nature. To 
this point of view we must refer the fact that he 
ascribes to man no other perception of God than 
what is as it were a reflection from a mirror.” 
This idea he indeed carries out so far as not to con- 


" De Vict. Off. xiii. fin. 262. Ti yap paOnpa cadddoy imorgpne row 
byrwe Gvroc Oeov ; 
* De Decal. xxi. fin. 198, ‘Q¢ yap dtd cardaxrpou pavraciovrard yvovg 


Ocov dpwyra xai cocoporootvra cai twy trAwy imxirpoxevovra. De 
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cede even to Moses a perfect contemplation of divi- 
nity. Human discernment goes no further than a 
cognizance of God’s existence. By the powers 
subordinate to him, and by his operations, man 
learns to know God; these, however, reveal to man 
his existence and not hisessence. If man say that God 
can be seen, this can only be true in an improper 
sense. Philo treats this desire, to know more of God 
than simply that he exists, as the extreme of folly. 
Consistently enough with his own views, he main- 
tains in support of this opinion that in his essence God 
is nothing else than the existent, of which in short 
nothing beyond existence can be known. But even 
in this distinction between the essence and the 
existence of God we clearly discern a strong sense 
of the necessity of understanding by God something 
more than simple existence. The process by which, 
through the desire of perfection which is inherent in 
the reason, Philo was led to the opposite view, may be 
traced clearly enough in the way in which he repre- 
sents the effort to contemplate God as the way to 
perfect felicity.“ But, alas! human powers are inade- 
quate to attain to this supreme end. In himself no 
one has power to see God; but God must show 
himself to him. Even when Philo is speaking of 
an imperfect knowledge of God, he expressly makes 
an objection to the presumptuous idea that man by 


* De Poster. Caini, xlviii. 258. Td d2 dpardy elvyut rd dy ob euptodroyei- 
rat, Kardxpnoic vi lori, ip’ ixdorny adbrod roy duvdpewy dvagepopi- 
YOU. ose ee dvOpwrov yap éEapeet Aoytopp piypt Tov carapabeiy, 
bre gore vt cui Omdpye 7d THY BAwWy airwy, wpoedOeiy. wepatripw de cai 
orovdaley rpérecOat, we wepi ovciag fh rotdrnrog Zyrety, wybytd¢ ri¢ 
HAGidrng. .. 6. avrat (sc. ai duvdpecc) yap ob riy ovciay, ryy de 
Urapkiy ke rwy droredoupivwy avroig waptorac. 

® De Vita Cont. ii. 473. 
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his own powers can ever see God, it is not man that 
sees God, but God that manifests himself to him.” 
This view evidently hints at some mystical process 
in the contemplation of God, and such a conception 
clearly affords ample scope for the hypothesis of 
an inconceivable enlargement of human faculties 
beyond the limits affixed to them by man’s circum- 
scribed position in the world. By such enlargement 
man is to acquire a true contemplation of God, not 
through a mirror, not through this world, through 
his shadow or his Word, but in himself. Now to 
that very Moses, to whom, as we recently saw, 
nothing was conceded beyond the knowledge of 
God, we now find Philo ascribing a contemplation 
of God in himself. We must not here omit to 
observe that this supreme knowledge of God neces- 
sarily comprises also-a knowledge of the lowest,— 
the powers of God and of the world.” In this 
supreme science man is no more led by the powers 
or angels of God, but by God himself, and as he 
advances he keeps pace with these forces of God, so 
as ultimately to deserve to be placed on an equality 
with them.” 

* De Poster. Caini, v. fin. 229; de Abrah. xvii. fin. p. 13. “Og Svexey 
pravOpwriac dgucvoupivny rny Puyny we avroy ote drecrpagn, Tpov= 
wayrnoag Ot ry éavrov duo idete, cal’ Seoy olow r’ Hy ldciy rdy 
Bréwrovra, 5d Aéyerat, ody rid cogog elde Gedy, GAA’ Bre & Oedc WHOH 
TY Copy. Kai yap hy ddivaroy caradaPBeiy rivd d avrov rd rpd¢ 
GdnGaay dv pn wapagnvarrog ixeivou éaurd cai wapadei~ayrog. 
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On such a vacillating basis it was impossible to 
found a stable theory of the world and its relations. 
In order to investigate Philo’s views on these sub- 
jects, we must in the first place attend to his doc- 
trine of the energies of God. These he expressly 
distinguishes from God himself, considering them 
as his instruments, as his ministers in the formation 
of the world.” They are partly beneficent, partly 
vindictive, although even the latter have alone good 
in view, since punishment is intended only for the 
suppression of evil.” That in his representations 
of these ministering powers, Philo ascribed to them 
a proper existence and personality, is obvious from 
many of his statements on this head. He considers, 
it is true, these ministering powers collectively as 
the supra-sensible world, as the world of ideas, in 
which view he appears willing to adopt the Platonic 
doctrine without modification.” He also says, that 
to speak plainly and without figure, the supra-sensi- 
ble world is nothing else than the Word of God, 
which thus indeed forms the world.’ But the 
world is also of itself regarded by Philo as a per- 
sonal being, since he calls it the firstborn Son of 
God, or the firstborn angel—the many-named 
archangel, and even lauds it as the God of imper- 
fect things—the second God.” If further proof be 


© De Poster. Caini, vi. 229; de Vict. Offer. xiii. 261, fin. 

® De Conf. Ling. xxxiv. 431. 
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required, we need only appeal to his doctrine of 
angelic natures, which he compares with the heroes of 
the Greeks and their demons, with which, agreeably 
to a view borrowed from the Pythagoreans, the air 
is full, and which Philo makes to enter as souls into 
the bodies of mortal men, and in fixed periods again 
to raise themselves out of them.” Now these 
angels are also called Words of God,™ and it is said 
that with them, as with incorporeal essences and 
immortal souls, the divine locality and holy space, 
i.e. the supra-sensible world, is filled.” Philo, 
therefore, it is plain regards the Words of God partly 
as persons, and partly tends to connect the doctrine 
of angels with that of the ideas, and thereby to con- 
stitute the single ideas as much as the world of ideas 
itself into separate essences. 

Philo’s theory of the communication of the world 
with God by means of the ideas, is in details ex- 
tremely complicated. It would seem that the ne- 
cessity of deferring in his allegorical exposition to 
certain passages of Scripture had not been without 
its influence. On the whole he asserts that the 
powers of God are indeterminable as God himself,”* 
and also that the angels are, like the stars, innume- 
rable. But at the same time he felt it advisable to 


*5 De Somn. i. 22, 641, aq. 

* Leg. Alleg. iii. 62,122; de Conf. Ling. viii. fin. 409, &c. 

*% De Somn. i. 21, 640. Eidivas 32 vuy wpoancea, Sre d Ociog réwog 
cai 9 lepd ywpa rrAnpne dowparwy lori Aoywy> Pryai Gé eioww aBavuros 
of Adyor ovros. In some other passages, ib. xix. 638; xxiii. 643, this doctrine 
is applied in a different manner from that which we have lately been speaking 
of. 

* De Sacrif. Abel. xv. 173. 'Amepiypagoc yap 6 Oedg, atvepiypagor Kai 
ai Suvdpeg avrov. De Creat. Mundi, vi. 5, "Awepiypagot yap avrai «cai 
areXevrnros. 
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bring this innumerable number under certain gene- 
ral divisions, in order to render them in some 
degree conceivable, or at least explicable.” At 
times he makes six to be the number of the highest 
energies which go forth from the supreme God ; at 
other times he rejects this number as too large for a 
notional classification, but again wavers between two 
or three, or rather doubts if it be not better to 
reduce all of them under one collective force—the 
Word of God. The two highest forces he designates 
sometimes as creative goodness and governing mercy, 
at others as beneficence and retribution.” But the 
union of these two he again places either in God 
himself or in his Word.” This uncertainty is obvi- 
ously connected with his general vagueness of view, 
which goes so far as to lead him at one time to venerate 
God himself as the creator, and at others to regard 
the creative energy as distinct from him. Now if 
the Word of God is to be considered the connecting 
link between the two supreme energies, this sup- 
position is nearly equivalent to the view which com- 
prehends all the divine forces in the Word; which 
therefore indicates the supreme idea, and comprises 
all others in itself. Perhaps indeed we ought to 
regard this as the favourite opinion of Philo, for 


7 De Profug. xviii. 560. 

De Sacrif. Abel. xv. 173; de Abrah. xxiv. 19; de Vita Mos. iii. 8, p. 1503 
de Conf. Ling. xxxiv. 431; Quis Rer. Div. Her. xxxiv. fin. 504. 

* De Sacr. Abel. xv. 173. ‘O Oed¢ dopugopotpevogc dd duciy ray dvw- 
rarw duvdpewy, apyiic re av cai dyaOdrnroc, el wy db piooc. De 
Abrah. xxiv. 18, sq.; de Profug. xix. 561; de Cherub. ix. 143, sq. Kard 
Toy tva ovrwe Ovra Oedy duo rag dywrarw tlyat cai mpwrac duvapetc, 
aya@érnra cai ikovciay. cai dyaOérnre piv rd wav yeyevynnévat, 
itovcig d& rov yevynOivrog Gpxeyv. rpiroy dé cuvaywydy aupoiy pécoy 
eivat Adyov + Adyw yap cai Gpxevra cai dyaGoy elvat roy Oeoy. 
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besides the fact that the divine Word plays a promi- 
nent part in his theory, pervading it throughout, 
and indicating the relation which subsists between 
the unknown God and his revelations of himself,!™ it 
moreover harmonizes perfectly with his predilection 
for the ideal theory of Plato, which has led him to 
make the divine Word represent the universal place 
of ideas—the supra-sensible world—the idea of 
ideas.*? 

As, then, according to this view, the Word of God 
is the being who serves as the organ of the creation, 
Philo assigns to him a twofold relation—connecting 
him on the one hand with God, and on the other with 
the world. This relation is illustrated by that which 
subsists between an inward and an expressed thought 
(Adyoc éivdraberoc, wrpopopeedc). The world of ideas 
which is within God, finds, he says, a mani- 
festation in the sensible world, and the latter bears 
the same relation to the former, as the emanated 
does to its eternal source.” After this explana- 
tion, we are able to understand why, according to a 
view already noticed, Philo held it to be impossible 
for mundane beings to be cognizant of God, or of 
the ideas in their absolute purity. So far, indeed, 
as the ideas have entered into the world, are they 
accessible to it; the pure reason may indeed com- 
prehend them, but that reason, which in the sensible 
world is mixed up with sensation, is incapable of 


1 Hereon is founded the opposition between Adyog and the Aiywy abrée. 
De Sacrif. Abel. xviii. 175. ‘O ydp Osd¢ Aiywy Apa swoies. Hereto also we 
must refer the passage, de Ebriet, viii. 361, aq. where God is described as the 
father, but his science or wisdom, which is not different from the Adyog, 
as the mother of the world. 

91 De Creat. Mundi, v. 4; vi. 5. 1 De Vita Mos. iii. 13, p. 154. 
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more than glancing at copies of the ideas. On 
the same ground Philo further asserts, that the 
energies of God are ineffable by man." Yet, for all 
this, it is pretty clear that man is not precluded 
from a hope that, at some time or other, if not per- 
haps in the present life, he may emancipate himeelf 
from the fetters of sensation, and by some myste- 
rious road or other, rise to a perception of the pure 
idea: for Philo frequently speaks of the Word of 
God and the ideas as objects of human cognition, 
by means of which man may acquire a knowledge 
of the divine, even though this knowledge be limited 
to the discovery that the divine essence is in its 
nature very different from all human conceptions of 
it. It is in this sense that he gives to the Word 
of God the title of the Interpreter.’ 

This doctrine of the powers of God, which, 
though they are to be strictly distinguished from 
God, and do not in any way affect his essence, are 
nevertheless essentially united to him, possesses a 
striking affinity to the view which explains the 
existence of the world as an emanation from God. 
Philo openly adopted this view, although, as will 
subsequently appear, he was unable to carry it out 
with due rigour of consequence. However, all the 
essential features of the theory of emanation may be 


103 De Monarch. i.! 6, p. 218, 8q. God says, Myr’ ov» ips, pyre rivd 
roy inewy dvvapewy card ry otciay idwiog¢e wort duynoecOat earada- 
Beiv. roy 88 igurdy, w¢ elroy, iroipwe cai rpoOtpwe peradiduye. 

1 De Migr. Abrah. viii. 442. Nicdsrat yap vxd rey rov évrog duvd- 
pewy ol wepi abrdy (abréy?) dwayrec drxak doyor. 

10 De Somn. i. 11, 630; Leg, Alleg. iii, 73, 128; Quod Deus Immut. 1. 
273; de Conf. Ling. xx. 419. 

108 Leg. Alleg. i. 1. 
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distinctly recognized in the description which he 
gives of the Deity as a light which not only illumi- 
nates himself, but also emits a thousand rays, which 
collectively go to form the supra-sensible world of 
his energies...’ And the sane theory is again dis- 
tinctly traceable, where Philo compares, under an 
image which has previously been noticed, the ope- 
ration by which God becomes the cause of the world 
with that of fire, by which it emits heat, and snow 
gives forth cold. For the images by which this 
protedure is illustrated, lead us to consider it asa 
process of nature, in which God emits the mundane 
forces out of himself, or rather allows their emana- 
tion to go on, without experiencing any change in 
himself; while, at the same time, it is clearly im- 
plied that these powers, inasmuch as they are 
emitted from God, are on that account inferior to 
him, and that with them a descending series of 
being commences. The same view is also strongly 
implied in the names which Philo employs to 
designate his idea of the divine Word, which he 
believes to be most aptly described as the image, or 
still more adequately, as the shadow, of God.'°® 
But at this beginning of a descending series, Philo 
is not content to stop, but proceeds to teach us that 
in the same way that God is the prototype of the 
Word, so again the Word is the archetype of other 
things, and of man among the rest." Again, as God 

"7 De Cherub, xxviii, 156. Abrdg 82 dv dpxéirumog aby) pupiag derivag 
kcBadrAa, wy oddepia loriv aisOnrn, vonrai dé ai draca, This image 


is applied somewhat differently, de Somn. i. 19, p. 638. 

1% De Monarch. ii. 5, p. 225; Leg. Alleg. ii. 31, 106. Setd Oeod dl db 
AOyog avrov lori. 

10 Leg. Alleg.i ]. "Qoxep yap 0 Otd¢ napadetypa rijcg elxdvcy, iy 
oxtay vusi KéxAncey, ovrweo 9 eixwy GdAwy yiverat Wapadeypa. 
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condescends to be a radiating light, so by a further 
application of the same figure, the forces, which are 
around God continually, are said to emit a like 
resplendent light.’ Now not to lose ourselves amid 
these various symbols, we shall dismiss them with 
the remark, that it was quite consistent in Philo, 
who held the Word of God to be the supreme idea 
and energy of God, to assume the existence of lower 
and inferior forces which bear the same relation to 
the Word as it does to God himself, or as the lower 
ideas to the higher. And it is a further result of 
the same direction of thought, to represent the 
angels as an intermediate order of being, between 
the rays of divine light and the human soul. And 
thus, though it is only in its highest and most ex- 
alted state that the human soul is illuminated 
directly by the divine rays, still even in its state of 
degradation it is able to contemplate the light of 
angels.'"* 

This theory of a descending scale of emanation 
apparently implies the necessity of finding some 
mode of transition to the sphere of imperfection 
which exists in the world, from the sphere of per- 
fection, (to which belongs God, and to which also 
in a certain degree the supreme forces which are the 


1° Quod Deus Immut. xvii. 284. Auydperg —, at wepi adbrdy odoas 
Aapwpéraroy gw¢ dvacrparrovoty. 

™1 De Somn. i. 19, p. 638. ‘H doxnricn dtdvoa .... Sray piy edgopg 
cai mpd¢ 7d tog alpnrat, raic apxervmorg cal dowpdroic axriat rij¢ 
Aoyteiig wHyH¢c TOU redecddpov Beod wepilapwerat, Sray dt caraBaivy 
kai dpopy, Taig ixeivwy eindoty, aDavaroig Adyote, ode Kareiv EOog ayyé- 
Xovg. In what follows it is worthy of remark, that the divine rays are called 
wpaypara, or real things, in opposition to their images, Aéyor, in direct contra- 
diction to the Platonic phraseology, which, however, was not steadily adhered to 
by others of the later Platonists, Ib. xxiii. 643. 
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immediate effluxes of the divine essence must, as its 
true types be ascribed.) That strong sense of the 
imperfection and evil of this world, which we have 
more than once noticed as characteristic of Oriental 
ideas, is strikingly manifested in Philo, who in con- 
nection with it evinces also a strong disposition to 
exalt to the utmost the idea of God, and to remove 
it entirely from all contact and intercourse with 
evil. Philo, it is true, enumerates the power of 
vengeance among the immediate emanations from 
God, but at the same time he carefully subjoins the 
remark, that no evil is introduced into the world by 
this punitive energy, but that it is exclusively sub- 
servient to good. This tendency has led him 
further to attribute to subordinate ministers all 
those operations which appeared to him unbefitting 
the divine excellence."? In short, the doctrine of 
Philo is throughout pervaded with the idea that 
good alone can spring from God, and that, con- 
sequently, whatever evil is found in the world owes 
its origin to a different source."* Now to discover 
thia source, we need not look beyond his theory of 
a descending series of emanations. For according 
to this theory, which Philo had adopted in its 
general spirit, whatever proceeds from another can- 
not be perfect, by its very nature it is passive—action 
is the property of God alone.’** Philo therefore 


12 De Conf. Ling. xxxiv. 431. 

"3 De Creat. Mundi, xxiv. 17. "Réa ydp dvairtoy elvyas caxot roy 
waripa roic ixyévorc. It is remarkable that in this passage where Philo 
follows the traditional history of the creation, he admits that God can form 
also the add:agopa. De Conf. Ling. xxxv. 432. 

14 De Cherub. xxiv. 153. "Idtow piv & Bod rd woreiv, 8 ob Oipic ame 
pawacOa yavnry, dor dd yerygrod rd wacxey. The forces of God are, 
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was perfectly consistent in regarding the Word as 
merely the work or organ of God. Now as he pro- 
ceeded with his series of dependent orders of exist- 
ence, he naturally arrived at grades of being more 
and more imperfect, and as he regarded this grada- 
tion as a scale of subordinate and contrary ideas, he 
was necessarily led to adopt the view that the world 
is composed of opposite qualities which reciprocally 
limit each other." In this mutual limitation then, 
he thought he saw a sufficient explanation of the 
imperfection discoverable in the system of the 
world. Indeed, Philo followed out this view so far 
as to hold that even the perfect power of the Deity 
himself is limited by the physical incapacity of all 
mundane things to receive the gifts of the divine 
mercy.° It was on this ground that he ventured 
to assert that God employs the pure forces against 
himself, but mixed ones against all that comes into 
being, because the latter is incapable of enduring 
the purity of the former.’” 

For all the purposes of the philosophical problem 
which Philo had proposed to himself, he might have 
been content to stop here. But he was carried 
further by an interest of a practical nature to which, 
however, a theoretical question in all probability 
attached itself. For although Philo was led by his 
theory of emanations to admit a descending series of 
it is true, termed dyivyqros; but the Word of God is also called the first- 
born of God. 

US De Incorrupt. Mundi, xx. 507. 

46 Quod Deus Immut. xvii. 284, oq. Eidwe roivuy 6 dnproupydc rac wepi 
abréy by dwact reic dploracg UrepBorag cai rijy rev yeyordrwy, ef cai 
opddpa peyadavyoiey, puony dodiveay, obre eiepysreiv, obre coddZey, 
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being continually less perfect, still these several 
gradations of existence were supposed to lie within 
the sphere of the supra-sensible and therefore eter- 
nal world, and consequently to be exempt from 
change and becoming. In this manner nothing but 
ideas, which moreover are conceived of as spirits, 
are as yet produced. But now if there bea sensible 
and changeable world and corporeal things within 
it, the existence of these still requires explanation. 
For this purpose then, Philo found ready to his 
hand the idea of matter as it was exhibited by 
Grecian philosophy."* This notion he adopted 
pretty nearly in the Stoical sense of it, although at 
times he evinces a disposition to employ it after the 
manner of Plato or Aristotle. For while he would 
describe matter to be a blind, inanimate force, the 
difficulty seems to have occurred to him, that the 
operation of such a force in the sensible world is 
calculated to limit the power of God; and he con- 
sequently felt disposed to represent it as a non- 
being"!° or mere potentiality, and with this view to 
combine, as not inconsistent with it, the Stoical 
dogma, that matter is a mere passivity. At the 
same time, he unhesitatingly advanced the opinion 
that it is a corporeal mass, devoid alike of form and 
properties, which in itself is inert and quiescent, 
resisting motion in space, but yet capable, when set 
in motion, of entering into every possible form and 
mode.'” Thus, then, we have the imperfection of 

18 De Cherub. xxxv. 162. 

HP® Quod Deus Immut. xxv. 290. Téveate 82 ) piv dywy wai ddde rhe 
doriy be row pn Syrog eg rd elvar, De Nom. Mut. v. fin. p. 585; De Creat. 


‘Mundi, xxvi. fin. p. 19; de Somn. i. 13, fin. p. 632. 
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mundane things presented in another and different 
form of view from what it would appear in, if it 
had been accounted for in perfect agreement with 
the ideas which Philo had previously advanced. 
The imperfection exhibited in this world is no 
longer referred for its cause to the gradually increas- 
ing defectibility of all emanated objects, but it now 
appears to have its ground in a positive force or 
principle, which, being by its nature blind and irra- 
tional, is incapable of adopting truth into itself, but 
which troubles and corrupts the clear essence of 
reason whenever it comes into contact with it.’ 
After such an explanation of matter, we are able to 
understand why Philo found himself constrained to 
draw a wide and essential distinction between the 
pure ideas or angels, and the creatures of this 
world, who simply by their dependence on matter, 
are necessarily estranged from them. 

But this explanation of matter was not uninflu- 
enced by the practical interests which Philo had in 
view in his philosophical scheme, 1. e. by his doc- 
trine of human liberty, which must be regarded as 
the basis of all his precepts to, and requirements of, 
humanity. In order to establish the validity of this 
doctrine, Philo thought it sufficient to appeal to the 
simple principle, that in every contrariety, one 
member necessitates the other. As then, it is un- 
deniable that the necessary exists in the system of 
the world, it follows that the free also is to be found 


Ib. v. 5. Oboig ... duvapivy yevioOar ravra hy piv yap bE éaurijc 
arakrog. 

12 De Ebriet. ix. 362; Quod Deus Immut, xvii. 284, 8q.; de Nom. Mut, vi. 
585. 
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in it.” This principle, however, has the appear- 
ance of being brought forward simply to hide the 
difficulty in which Philo found himself involved, 
by advancing a doctrine, which in so many respects 
came into collision with his other principles, and 
which he must have been aware had formed one of 
the chief grounds of dispute between the Stoics and 
the Academicians. He himself trenched in some 
measure on this debated ground, by advancing the 
position that man is of a mixed nature, capable 
alike of good and evil.'* The grave difficulties 
which such a position immediately suggests, must 
have appeared peculiarly weighty to Philo as having 
to admit in mundane things a twofold dependence, 
by which they are connected on the one hand with 
the divine nature, and with matter on the other. 
After ascribing as he does activity to God alone, 
and mere passivity to created things, and after 
teaching that God influences the soul at pleasure, 
and that human works are as nought,’ what degree 
of freedom did he in fact leave to the human will? 
But if human liberty be irreconcilable with the 
divine operations as explained by Philo, still more so 
is it with the resistance or influence of matter; for 
while the divine is alone free, the material, he says, 
is necessary. Thus, then, does the human soul 


13 De Confus. Ling. xxxv. 432. "Ede: ydp cai rd dvrixadoy ry axovoig, 
rd ixovowoy, cig THY Tov xayrig cuprANpwoty Karackevacbiy dvaday- 
Ojyvat. 

1° De Creat. Mundi, xxiv. 17. Ta dt rjc peeriic sori gtotwe, Sorep 
advOpwmroc, S¢ imdéxerar ra ivavria, gpdynoy cai dppootyny, «.7.X. 
According to de Conf. Ling. xxxv. 432, man alone is in this case, but it applies 
alsu to the less perfect angels. 

1” Leg. Alleg. ii. 21, p. 82. 

1* De Somn. ii. 38, p.692. Kai yap 6 ply Oedc¢ dxovorov, dvdayey de 
ovcia. Quis Rer. Div. Her. lv. 512. Taig cparog dvayxatc. 
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appear to vacillate between two opposite constrain- 
ing forces, alike beyond its control. And it is 
evea in this light that it is in fact regarded by Philo, 
who, indeed, particularly insists upon the necessity 
which it lies under by reason of its dependence on 
the divine First Cause. Thus he says: in the soul 
that has been fructified by God, good springs up by 
the simple provision of nature, and without the aid 
of art. As the divine grace produces whatever 
takes place in the human reason, it rather allows 
its own conclusions and activities to proceed than 
actually originates them, and it is, as it were, eman- 
cipated from free volition."° Every good dispo- 
sition of the soul is brought about by the guidance 
of God, and, on the other hand, every evil one also 
is no less the result of the divine will, since it is the 
effect of those sensual desires which matter gives rise 
toin man. With some men, indeed, it is impossible 
for them to profit even by the good which God has 
placed within them. Moreover, Philo does not 
hesitate to affirm that the bad become so by the 
wrath of God, as much as the good are made such by 
his mercy, although he is constrained to qualify this 
assertion by teaching that it is only in an improper 
sense that wrath can be ascribed to the Deity.'” 
It is rather to be referred to the constraint of nature 
than to God, if men are irrationally carried away 

%* De Migr. Abrah. vii. 441. Tére periras piv cai wévor cai dochoec 
novxalovary, dvadidora: dt dvev rixyne pictwc rpounOeig wdvra dOpda, 
ao weidtwa. cadeirat Gt y popd ray abropariLopivwy aya0ay dgecie, 
iwadnzep 0 voig dgierat rév card rag idiag ieiBoddc évepyedy cai 
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by the current of external perceptions.’* Philo, 
moreover, asserts that the course of natural things 
continually carries man further away from the origi- 
nal purity and perfection in which he was created 
by God. Accordingly he explains the fall of our 
first parent as simply a natural event, and is of opin- 
ion that all subsequently born are gradually less 
capable of resisting sin, as being more and more af- 
fected by the principle of becoming in matter which 
is its natural cause.” Thus then nothing is pe- 
culiar to man, neither good nor evil; God works 
on his reason, and matter on the irrational motions 
of sensibility."*° Thus, it must be confessed, Philo’s 
theoretical views must have suggested to him many 
grounds for doubting the possibility of human 
liberty. If, therefore, he nevertheless adhered to a 
belief in it, and to a firm conviction of its truth, we 
must unquestionably ascribe this persuasion to the 
practical tendency of his mind. The warm interest 
which he felt in exhorting men to the practice of 
virtue, led him to insist that if they are miserable 
they are so by their own guilt alone, and that there- 
fore they deserve to be punished or rewarded 
according as they follow vice or virtue. But, he 
argues, if man be not free it would be unjust to 
punish him for his evil deeds, and in fact he cannot 
truly be said to be guilty of sin.’ Now such an 

18 De Sacrif. Abel. xxxii. fin. “AAédywe vd rijg rey icrog aicOnoewy 
gopac dydpevoc. 

199 De Creat. Mundi, xlvii. sqq., p. 32, sqq.; Quis Rer. Div. Her. lix. 515; 
de Nom. Mut. vi. 585; de Vita Mos, iii. 17, p. 157. 

1% De Cherub, xxii. 152; xxxii. 159. “Eywy’ ody tx Wuyic cai ooparog 
ovvecrac, your, Adyor, aicOnoty Exe Soxwy obdty abray Idiow evpioxe. 
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opinion probably appeared to Philo to be justified 
in some measure by his general view of human 
nature as holding an intermediate position between 
God and matter, and that consequently it is in 
man’s power to apply either to the one or the other, 
and to choose between the two; either yielding to the 
constraining force of matter, or devoting himself to 
the service of God, which will furnish the true free- 
dom of will and the pure light of reason.’ 

The reader who has attentively followed thus 
far the exposition of Philo’s doctrine, cannot fail to 
have observed that it is in all its parts devoid of 
consistency, and of coherence in the development 
of its fundamental positions. It contains propo- 
sitions borrowed from widely conflicting views and 
opinions, which are either imperfectly apprehended 
or slightly alluded to, without any attempt to refer 
them to any adequate and extensive principle. In 
our judgment, indeed, Philo seems to hesitate half 
way between the Grecian and the Oriental cast of 
thought; he appears to have a suspicion of the 
peculiar truths which are contained in each, but to 
be unable either to give expression to this con- 
jecture, or to form a due estimate of their compa- 
rative merits, to point out their essential difference, 
and to determine from a higher point of view the 
amount of their respective claims to his assent. 
Such is the doubtful and unstable position which 
Philo everywhere maintains. Nevertheless, there 


ovy pg) ipwvevadeic ry adnOivny Swny, adAX’ drepoc Gy dperic, xoda- 
Zopevoc, tp’ ole fuaprev, elwev Gv, we adicwe xoAdZerat, x.r.A. Quod 
Deus Immut. x. 279. 
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is, we must admit, one point to which, in the midst 
of his general vacillation, Philo steadily adheres ; 
and this is the aspiration after a higher degree of 
excellence than the present sphere of man’s existence 
apparently admits of. His soul seems to have been 
possessed with a lively sense of the evil and misery 
which encompass mankind. His writings contain 
many expressions of this feeling, in the earnestness 
of which he frequently exhorts men to strive with 
the utmost diligence to attain toa higher and better 
position than they actually hold; it is, indeed, the 
moving principle of his entire doctrine, which is 
thoroughly devoted to the practical improvement 
of mankind, chiding, exhorting, and encouraging 
them. His scientific speculations have for their 
exclusive object, the endeavour to furnish mankind - 
with a right basis and principle of practice. And 
having given them this direction, he probably 
thought that for such a purpose it did not require 
to be elaborately worked out, and that he was at 
liberty to use every available argument, whence- 
soever derived, as a stimulus to the moral exertions 
of mankind. Those, however, who are duly im- 
pressed with the closeness of the connection which 
subsists between theory and practice, are naturally 
apprehensive lest this indecision of theory should 
have exercised an unfavourable influence on his 
practical precepts. Unfortunately, we shall find 
that this apprehension is more than justified in the 
case of Philo, as soon as we proceed to investigate 
his views of human life and pursuits. 

Our previous exposition has shown us, that the 
point to which Philo mainly sought to direct the 
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efforts of mankind, was the elevation of themselves 
to that supreme excellence in which the better 
element of the human constitution had its origin. 
As he explained the system of the world, with its 
inherent evil, to be a descending gradation of the 
divine energy, he naturally recommended, as the 
means of its correction, a return and ascent from 
the mundane to the divine. On this point, how- 
ever, his instructions are vague and uncertain, in 
consequence of his inability to determine the precise 
point to which human exertion can attain in this 
direction. For although his practical view was in 
general founded on the conviction that the divine 
essence is inaccessible to mortal and changeable 
natures, and that man cannot know and worship 
it, except indirectly in its energies, still he fre- 
quently deviates from this opinion. For, in fact, 
Philo could not make up his mind to shut out. 
the human mind altogether from that highest aspi- 
ration which has for its object the contemplation of 
God himself, and accordingly he conceded that, 
although this lofty height can never be actually 
reached, it is still good and right for man to strive 
to come as near to it as possible.’ To this ad- 
mission we must further ascribe the distinction which 
Philo drew between the sons of God and the sons 
of his Word; the former being capable of contem- 
plating God himself, but the latter only his image ; 
which distinction he advances, notwithstanding the 

™3 De Conf. Ling. 20, fin. p. 419. "Epwperic ydp roic irawpiay xpd¢ 
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doubt which he avows of the existence among mortal 
men of any such sons of God.’ This view of 
the inaccessible nature of the supreme good is again 
clearly implied when Philo, after speaking of wis- 
dom as actually existing, and of the sage and the 
votary of wisdom, still declares this wisdom to be 
destined to remain for ever concealed from mortal 
creatures.” Even the perfect man appears to him 
as one who is still fluctuating between God and his 
perishable nature.’*° Again, when Philo is speaking 
of the soul loosed from the bonds of the body, 
he ascribes to it, it is true, a certain approximation 
to good, as it continually ascends to the higher 
regions of heaven, but still he is very far from pro- 
mising to it the power of reaching to the Most 
High; on the contrary, he does not concede to them 
the rank even which the angels hold, who, being 
actuated by no human desires, remain perpetually 
with God as mediators between him and the lower 
spheres of the world.” 

The method in which Philo usually exhorts man- 
kind to virtue, and to the attainment of the highest 
degree of excellence which it is in their power to 
reach, exhibits the same singular medley of ideas 
as we have already met with in his general theory. 
Moreover, it evinces a like predominant bias for 
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Oriental views, notwithstanding the Grecian form 
and style which it assumes throughout. The strongest 
symptoms of this tendency are, his description of 
mental peace, and repose, and of joy in God, as the 
supreme gvod of man, and his preference of con- 
templative to political life.’** Thus the Therapeute, 
who adopted a life of contemplation, and taking no 
part in political pursuits withdrew entirely from 
the world, are the subjects of a eulogium quite 
alien to the spirit of the olden philosophy of 
Greece.’*? For even Plato, who went further in this 
direction than any other of the Greek philosophers, 
was far from approving of a total abandonment of 
political duties. This disagreement of the ideas of 
Philo and those of the earlier philosophers of 
Greece, is presented almost in every topic which he 
advances in commendation of the Therapeutz, and 
particularly in the passage where he declares the 
merit of their contemplation to consist in its being, 
not a merely intellectual study of the world and its 
affairs, but in religious meditations and ceremonies 
connected, more or less closely, with the irallegorical 
interpretation of the holy Scriptures.” A virtuous 
political career is only praiseworthy so far as it is a 
means towards the higher wisdom of religious medi- 
tation ; it constitutes, as it were, an inferior grade 
in the development of the soul, a preparatory step 
towards the intuition of the divine, so far as this is 
permitted to man. The study of the Encyclic 
sciences affords a similar means, but is far inferior 
to the profession of priests and prophets, who deem 
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it derogatory to their high calling to take any part 
in the civil administration of the state. This view 
is moreover the basis of his classification of man- 
kind, whom he divides into, 1. the earthly, who 
are devoted to pleasure; 2. the heavenly, who are 
occupied with human sciences; and, 3. the divine, 
priests and prophets, who are the true citizens of 
the world of ideas.“ In short, the praises of retire- 
ment, and of lonely meditation on the divine nature 
constitute a leading feature in the character of his 
mind. Man, he asserted, ought to withdraw from 
outward things into himself, in order to be absorbed 
in the universal reason, which is God.'*? 

Philo’s exhortations to virtue, in general, too 
closely resemble edifying harangues to admit of 
much precision of ideas. Nevertheless, we must 
admit, that they are throughout based on a certain 
order of ideas, through which it is necessary to 
follow him; and that, further, a few opinions 
present themselves which, as clearly springing from 
an Oriental source, demand our attention. For the 
most part Philo proceeds on the Stoical view, that 
virtue is the only good. The doctrine of an ex- 
ternal and corporeal good he expressly ascribes to an 
effeminate cast of mind.’“* We have quoted Philo’s 
view, that without God virtue is unfruitful, and 
that it must be looked upon as the exclusive gift 
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of God.’ Nevertheless, the definitions which he 
occasionally gives of virtue insensibly adopt a 
Platonic character. Man, he says, ought to labour 
to resemble the model of his proper nature, and 
this is, God’s idea of humanity—the true man.’ 
Now as he considered this perfection to be unattain- 
able, otherwise than by the subjection of the sensible 
to the rational, he was led to adopt the Platonic 
division of virtue, which derives four kinds of it 
from a division of the soul into the concupiscible, 
the irascible, and the rational,’*° although he did 
not observe the pure Platonic notion of these four 
parts of virtue, but approximated them to the 
Stoical views.” These four parts of virtue, how- 
ever, indicated to Philo'’s mind nothing more than 
a lower species of it, which is human and perish- 
able; while, on the other hand, he taught that 
there is a higher kind, which is imperishable and 
universal, and comprises the former within itself as 
a genus does its species. This he designates as the 
good which is formed after the wisdom of God, i. e. 
after his Word, and which is full of joy in God, in 
whom it finds its delight and glory.“° The good 
which is formed after the divine wisdom is in its 
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nature different from human wisdom, which, on the 
other hand, is distinct from prudence (¢pdvnaic), one 
of the four Platonic virtues. The former is the 
virtue which leads man to worship God, while 
the latter is occupied exclusively with the conduct 
of life. But the opposition between perishable 
and imperishable is exhibited in a still stronger 
light, the two being elsewhere represented as an 
incorporeal and a corporeal virtue." But that 
Philo was here proceeding without anything like 
a precise distinction of ideas is soon apparent, for 
we find him, in another place, admitting of an 
incorporeal virtue, whose office is the expiation and 
atonement of the faults and errors which the pur- 
suit of sensual pleasure gives rise to.’”° 

If, however, in his terminology, Philo appears 
to have adopted Grecian ideas, we shall neverthe- 
less, find from another division which he gives of 
virtue, that in his view of it he essentially followed 
the Oriental character of thought. Thus, in his 
allegorical interpretation of the Jewish Scriptures, 
he considered the three patriarchs to be represent- 
atives of certain states of the soul (rpdra ywxiie), 
symbols of three virtues; the first being the image 
of that virtue which is formed in man by instruction 
and science; the second, that which is a gift of 
nature; and the third, that which is acquired by 
ascetical practice (doxnac).” Now the order in 
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which Philo has arranged these three virtues, 
placing the natural first, and then the ascetical, and 
lastly the scientific, is evidently borrowed from 
Aristotle; but the terms by which he has designated 
the three immediately suggests a difference of view. 
For Aristotle’s virtue of habit is manifestly different 
from Philo’s ascetical practice. For the design of 
the latter is not simply to temper and moderate 
human passions, but to eradicate them entirely, 
and to effect a perfect apathy.” How, indeed, 
was it possible for Philo and Aristotle to agree on 
such a point? For while the latter taught that 
corporeal nature in itself had a certain tendency 
towards good, the latter saw in it irreconcilable hos- 
tility to whatever is good and divine. This hos- 
tility, according to Philo, had its principle in matter 
which stands in aboriginal opposition to God, 
seeking to change and to destroy whatever God has 
made and fashioned. He insists, therefore, in the 
strongest possible terms, on the mortification of the 
flesh and body, and consequently of the senses, 
and even of articulate language ; notwithstanding 
that the latter appeared to him to be near akin to 
reason or the Word of God.’** We must therefore 
regard it as simply a concession to human weakness, 
if Philo at times limits this mortification to the 
highest degree of possible attainment, and allows 
the sensual desires to survive, on condition, how- 
ever, that they be brought into perfect subjection to 
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reason. Or, as Philo elsewhere expresses himself, 
the Holy Spirit enjoins man to transform within 
him the irrational part of his soul, and to take care 
that it becomes to a certain degree rational.’™ 

From these statements it must be clear that the 
term nature, as a ground of virtue, was taken very 
differently by Aristotle and by Philo. For the 
former understood by it the rational disposition of 
those human motives which relate to the passions ; 
but in the view of the latter, nothing good can 
spring from this nature, and virtue cannot be ac- 
quired except by the total eradication of all such 
motives. This difference of view under a similarity 
of expression, 1s again strikingly exhibited in the 
following point. With Aristotle, natural virtue is 
but a slight rudiment of good, scarcely meriting 
the name of one, but with Philo it is exhibited as 
the supreme virtue ; and, on the other hand, he 
greatly depreciates the ascetical, holding it to be 
little better than a pursuit of the true. He con- 
sequently dwells much upon the uncertainty of its 
success, arising from its attempt to rise by its own 
strength, and to acquire excellence by its own actand 
exertion; whereas the true stability of goodness is 
exclusively a divine gift. Accordingly, he describes 
the ascetic as a man who puts forth all his powers 
in any contest, and who must simply, on that 
account alone, occasionally remit his exertions in 
order to renew his exhausted strength. The ascetic 
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may be well able to endure both toil and suffering, 
yet he who receives his virtue from heaven is 
far happier. The former must occasionally relapse 
into the weakness of his human nature, while the 
latter possesses, by the gift of God, mental repose 
and peace, which can never be broken nor dis- 
turbed."*” Now what that nature is which Philo re- 
garded as the principle of this much boasted virtue, it 
is impossible to mistake. It is not the nature which 
aman receives at his birth, but that which God 
breathes into him, by making the inspiration of his 
Word and his power to descend upon him after 
he has long exercised himself in conflict with his 
natural desires, and informed himself by the study 
of the Encyclic sciences.’ It seems, then, that in 
Philo’s view the natural stood in a certain opposi- 
tion to the two other kinds of virtue, since, that even 
which is acquired by science, isalso regarded as a 
human work. It is not that sure and certain 
science which both Plato and Aristotle depicted as 
the true essence of virtue, but a mere result of re- 
flection on the phenomena of the world, as exhi- 
bited and explained by the Encyclic sciences. It 
therefore admits of improvement, while natural 
virtue is presented at once perfect and complete by 
reason of the infinite quickness of the divine ope- 
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ration.’ And again, this scientific virtue must be 
distinguished from another and superior one, which, 
according to Philo, may be acquired from philo- 
sophy or wisdom, for this again is to be looked upon 
as a divine gift. The virtue of science so under- 
stood, Philo is not indisposed to place on an equality 
with that of nature.” This latter he also describes 
as the root of the other kinds of virtue; not, how- 
ever, as if the latter grew out of the former, but 
the supreme virtue is regarded as the source of the 
four inferior grades, on the ground that the general 
is higher than all particular species."™ 

But there is yet another point of view from 
which this mode of expression strongly recom- 
mended itself to Philo. It is readily conceivable, 
that the strange combination which Philo here ex- 
hibited of Oriental and Aristotelian ideas, must 
have infallibly given rise to great vacillation between 
the two. Moreover, a mode of interpretation which 
treated persons as ideas, had for its natural conse- 
quence a disposition to regard ideas under a personal 
light. Both these tendencies of his system are ob- 
servable in Philo, when he remarks that each of 
the three patriarchs participated indeed in all the 
three virtues, but that he derived his name from 
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that particular one, which was the predominant 
feature of his character. For, he adds, neither 
instruction without nature and practice can attain 
to perfection, nor yet nature reach its proper end 
without learning and exercise, as neither can prac- 
tice, when it is not raised on the foundation of good 
natural gifts and education.’ The view that is 
here advanced, that nature combined with science 
is the basis of right practice, and that this again is 
the completion of the former two, must clearly be 
understood in the spirit of the Aristotelian philoso- 
phy, with which, however, there is little agreement 
in Philo’s other opinion, that when science and 
practice have done their utmost in the development 
of human powers, God furnishes what is still want- 
Ing to perfection, by a enovation of man’s nature. 
One point more: Philo may, perhaps, have dis- 
covered, by which to approximate his own theory 
to this doctrine of Aristotle, even if the above 
attempt should appear inadequate. For he could 
not fail to perceive that nature, conceived of asa 
divine grace, must be sensibly felt in all the lower 
developments of virtue, and that therefore it might, 
in a certain sense, be considered as their ground. 
Besides, he must have acknowledged, that the 
divine influences of nature cannot be altogether 
independent of the previous state of their object; 
for to this conclusion he would be naturally led by 
the principle of his moral theory, that the supreme 
gifts of peace and contentment of soul come indeed 
from God, but that still they presuppose as their 
indispensable antecedents the highest exertions of 
1 De Abrah, xi. 9. 
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the individual, both in scientific pursuits and in 
ascetical practice." It was exactly in this light 
that Philo understood the relation of instruction in 
the Encyclic sciences to practice and nature. He 
declares that practice is the result of instruction 
and learning ; that men must be fed at first with 
the milk of science, in order afterwards to be able 
to digest the strong meat of Athlete, and be 
obedient to the precepts of scientific culture, which 
withdraws them from sensual pleasure, and intro- 
duces them to spiritual things.“ And then he 
considers the virtue which is acquired from nature, 
and receives, as we have seen, its completion in the 
stable science of God, or the good as a consequence 
of exercise in the Encyclic sciences; for, he says, it 
is only by means of the latter that the former can 
be securely possessed, and many who had devoted 
their youth to philosophy without previous exercise 
of the Encyclic sciences, were unable to rise to the 
height they desired."* We see then that Philo 
makes that to repose on well-grounded science, 
which, according to his view, must also be regarded 
as the gift of God. It is in this light that he dis- 
tinguished the virtue of instruction from science or 
wisdom, which he looked upon as the most stable 
virtue, and the root of all other excellence.“% This 
then is nothing else than the virtue of nature. But 
when now he allows wisdom to spring from logical, 
physical, and ethical doctrines, we see him return- 
ing again to Grecian ideas, and perceive how diffi- 
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cult it must have been for him to distinguish - the 
virtue which springs from education, from the 
wisdom which is the gift of God. Indeed we 
cannot wholly acquit him of the charge of occa- 
sionally confounding the two. The most decided 
instance of this confusion of ideas is, the proposi- 
tion in which he declares that when the virtue 
which is acquired by instruction has once become 
by nature the object of unfailing memory, it is even 
superior to the virtue of practice, even though the 
latter may by the gift of God have reached to in- 
tuition.” For he who practises it (aoxnric) will 
ever and anon be reduced to an inferior state by 
the exhaustion which his conflict entails, whereas 
he who ts elevated by wisdom, enjoys a permanent 
abiding in the higher regions of knowledge.’® 
This view is evidently in accordance with the pre- 
eminence which Philo assigned to scientific over 
political life, but it is still more particularly. con- 
nected with his description of man’s life as a con- 
tinual struggle with his sensuous nature, which, 
however, can never be brought into perfect subjec- 
tion. On this account, man can never attain to a 
perfectly calm and undisturbed intuition of God. 
The Spirit of God, may indeed, occasionally enter 
into man, but cannot abide and stay with him.’ 
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The impediment is man’s sensuous nature, for even 
when he is carried out of himself by enthusiasm, 
his human nature still hovers closely around him, 
watching an opportunity to seize him as soon as his 
desire for the divine remits its intensity.’ It is 
difficult, however, to reconcile the preceding state- 
ment with the stability that is, nevertheless, pro- 
mised to scientific virtue. Most undoubtedly it is 
inconsistent with the description of it, previously 
given, according to which the cultivation of the 
Encyclic sciences is but the milky food of the young, 
while ascesis or practice is represented as the 
further progress from knowledge to action. 
However, through all these inequalities of expo- 
sition we discover a gleam of something like a 
steady and invariable principle. And this was 
the coriviction of man’s weakness, and God’s 
power over man, connected on the one hand with 
the view that all mundane things, and especially 
the earlier existence of mankind, are necessarily 
objects of the imperfection, which clings to all that 
is created and material, which, even on that account, 
is subject to decay, and on the other hand, influenced 
by the doctrine (which had its ground in Philo’s 
eamest longing to effect a moral improvement of 
his fellow men) that man must do his part, and 
as it were meet the operation of the divine grace. 
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This conviction of a divine influence on man is 
implied in the notion of natural virtue, which leads 
to the recommendation of a life agreeable to nature. 
Philo was strongly possessed with the idea, that 
whatever is good comes from the hand of God. 
But he felt that the inclination of the flesh—of 
matter, which is powerful in the world, although it 
is properly passive, nevertheless sets itself in oppo- 
sition to good, while he was deeply conscious of the 
weakness of human nature which is an obstacle 
to God’s abiding in man. Therefore he taught, 
that it is man’s office to struggle with matter, and 
that for this purpose a life of ascetical practice is 
necessary. This is the reason why aseetical virtue 
is associated with the natural, and we might indeed 
regard it, according to Philo’s view, as the proper 
virtue of man, were it not for the strong disposition 
he evinced to ascribe a high value tothe scientific 
culture of the Greeks, in consequence of his 
inability to deny its importance for the develop- 
ment of that higher science—philosophy, which 
strives after an intuition of God. 

From this it is clear, that Philo, even though it 
was his chief desire to exhort men to follow 
virtue and to forsake vice, could not make any high 
requisition upon them. How, in short, was it possible 
in this mortal life—that combination of rational 
and necessary—to look for the perfection of 
the sage? It is enough, he said, if we meet with a 
man exempt from vice, the possession of perfect 
virtue is denied to men of our generation.’” For 

™ De Mut. Nom. vi. 585, fin. 'Ayawsgréy ydp ai ray cane dworpowai, 
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the same reason, he joins to those higher virtues 
which represent the perfection of man’s nature, or 
at least the pursuit of it, others of an inferior 
degree, to the practice of which he invites mankind ; 
and in the same way that he attaches in general 
the four perishable Platonic virtues to that which is 
imperishable, so, inversely, the three higher Aristo- 
telian virtues are associated with three inferior 
ones, which in all essential respects appear to have 
had their origin in a purely Oriental view. These 
he called, hope, repentance or change of mind 
(uerdvora), and justice. Hope is the basis of human 
life, but men ought to cherish a just hope—hope in 
God as the source of their existence and_preserva- 
tion.’ Hope is the principle of all that is good in 
mankind ; it is by it that we become properly men. 
It is as it were the porter which opens the door to 
the royal virtues which reside within us. Without 
cultivating the former, it is impossible to attain to 
the latter."* Hope, moreover, is represented as the 
virtue which is in an especial manner implanted in 
man by means of laws and institutions, but, never- 
theless, capable of arising in him as an effect of the 
unwritten law of nature.'“ Hope is followed by 
repentance as the second virtue, which is necessary 
to man as born and brought up in the midst of so 
much that is evil. From this evil, repentance 
turns him away, by awakening an earnest desire to 
elevate himself to true good by means of virtue, 


72 De Prem. et Pen. ii. 410. Mévog & awodoyijc Gktog 6 dvaSei¢ 
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and by teaching him to avoid the evil and choose 
the good. It invites him to solitude, on the ground 
that evil generally exists among man, and that the 
love of kindred, friends, and country, entails the 
risk bf contracting the evil which belongs to them 
respectively. In solitude we live with the dead, 
whose writings have preserved the memory of their 
good deeds and virtues. Repentance, indeed, cannot 
extract from solitude its highest good, for as com- 
pared with perfection, it is but as a convalescent 
body to one which has never been diseased.’”® 
Never to err is the prerogative of God; it may 
perhaps, be the privilege also of the godlike man ; 
but the highest felicity of the enlightened indivi- 
dual is after error to return to good.” Of him 
who is not utterly enslaved to vice, but gives pro- 
mise of amendment, Philo thinks it reasonable to 
hope a perfect moral re-establishment, grounding 
this expectation on a confidence in the inexhaustible 
grace of God, who never punishes the guilty at the 
moment of the commission of their crimes, but 
mercifully allows them a season for repentance. 
Those on the other hand, who labour under an _ in- 
curable malady of heart, are threatened with 
everlasting corruption and punishment.'” As to 
the third virtue, justice, we are naturally surprised 
to meet it here, after previously finding it placed in 
a different combination, among the four Platonic 
virtues. What is still more singular, justice, like 


7® De Abrah. iii. oq. p. 3, oq. ; de Prem. et Poon. iii. 410, sq. ; de Panit. i. 
405. 

76 De Penit. 1. 1. 

7) Leg. Alleg, iii, 34, fin. p. 108 ; de Cherub. i. 139. 
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goodness, is depicted as the virtue which rules over 
all the others ;’”° and the just man is consequently 
described as protecting and supporting the wicked 
among whom he lives, and indeed the whole 
human race, by means of his instruction and ex- 
ample ;'” a merit which Philo has elsewhere made 
to be the privilege of the sage.” He declares the 
reward of justice to be the salvation, not only of the 
just, but also of the whole human race, and of all 
the living inhabitants of the earth.'" Philo indeed 
carries his eulogium of justice so far, as, forgetting 
that in his system it constituted nothing more than 
a subordinate virtue, to give it a determinate cha- 
racter, and, indeed, in this manner to raise its im- 
portance so high, as to confound all distinction 
between it and the supreme or natural virtue. For 
the just man is represented as thoroughly perfect 
from the first.’ 

When Philo proceeds to determine, in the next 
place, the relation of the three inferior to the four 
superior virtues, he merely states generally that the 
former are to the latter as the training exercise of 
the young to the deeds of the experienced veteran.’ 
Nevertheless, the description which he gives of them 
one by one, suggests the suspicion that he con- 
sidered each of the inferior virtues as a lower degree 
of some superior one corresponding to it. Thus 

7° De Abrah. v. 5. "Apevow ydp obdty sucacogbync, rizg iv dperaic 
nyspovidoc, } caSawrep by yépw radkuorebovea wpeoBeva. Ib. vi. 6. 

9 De Migr. Abrah. xxi. 454, 09. 

1 De Sacrif. Abel. xxxvii. in. p. 187 ; de Peenit. 2, fin. p. 407. 

1 De Abrah. 8, fin. p. 8; de Prem. et Pan. 4, in. p. 414. This alludes 
to Noah as the symbol of justice. 
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hope seems to be regarded as an inferior grade of 
scientific virtue; repentance, which has its place in 
the conflict with evil, is a lower degree of the asce- 
tical ; and justice, which from the first attaches itself 
to good, is the beginning of natural virtue. This 
relationship between hope and scientific virtue is 
thrown out very strongly by Philo, when he makes 
faith to be the bond of their union; for, he says, as 
true hope is a hope in God, so true faith 1s one 
which trusts in God, who alone possesses certainty 
of knowledge. That these notions are in them- 
selves connected together is obvious. Hope cannot 
be rightly explained otherwise than as a lower degree 
of confident belief, and on this ground Philo has 
called faith the fulfilment of good hopes.“ Ac- 
cording to him, faith consists in an assured con- 
fidence that the perfect good which is not present, 
which is however promised, does truly exist.’ Now 
this virtue he acknowledges existed in Abraham, the 
symbol of virtue by instruction, who viewed faith in 
God as the reward of his hope, with which he main- 
tained his pursuit of perfection.’"* It is obvious 
that this notion of faith was well adapted for the 
objects of Philo’s religious exhortations; but at the 
same time it was intimately connected with the 
hopes which, in common with his nation, he enter- 


4 De Abrah. 46 in. p. 39 in.; de Migr. Abrah. 9, p. 442; Quis Rer. Div, 
Her. 18, p. 485, sq. 
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tained of a further fulfilment of the divine promises 
and a better future, when the good and pious among 
the dispersed should again be gathered together 
under a divine and superhuman manifestation, visi- 
ble to the saints, but invisible to all others, under 
which they were to enjoy a state of the most perfect 
bliss on earth.’®’ Therefore it is, that faith is called 
the queens of virtues, or the most perfect virtue.'® 
We have here again another proof how difficult it was 
for Philo to form and adhere to a fixed idea of what 
he wished to be duly appreciated as the highest term 
of excellence in the development of humanity. 

The allusion we have just made to the national 
expectations of Philo, calls for the remark that, 
great as was his attachment to his people, he was 
nevertheless in some degree estranged from them 
by the Grecian education which he had received. 
To this he was indebted for those cosmopolite senti- 
ments which we have already noticed, and the not 
unfrequent exhortations that he makes to universal 
philanthropy. Moreover, the spirit of allegorical 
interpretation tended greatly to weaken his attach- 
ment to the literal sense of the sacred traditions, 
which formed, however, the historical basis on 
which the national hopes and character of the 
Jewish people rested. Again, the views of the 
divine nature which Philo laboured to establish, 
were so opposed to the anthropomorphic representa- 
tions of God which so frequently occur in the 
Mosaic records, that he did not scruple to explain 


WT De Execrat. ix. 435, sq. 
4 De Abrah. xlvi. 39: Quis Rer. Div. Her. xviii, 485, 
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all such expressions as so many pious frauds.’ 
This allegorical mode of interpretation is not con- 
fined to historical matters, but it applied to the 
whole body of divine legislation, the Jewish. theo- 
cracy, and all the religious ceremonies connected 
therewith. These he did not hesitate to call sym- 
bolical. rites, designated for the weak-minded, and 
applying only to the carnal life, whereas the truly 
spiritual requires only a purely spiritual worship, 
without the aid of outward ceremonies and forms. 
It is true, he blames those who find fault with such 
ceremonies, but his reason for this is simply because 
such persons only do so, in order to acquire a cha- 
racter for superior virtue, and a plea for withdrawing 
themselves from communion with the rest of man- 
kind.” This, however, must have been but a slight 
fault in the eyes of one like Philo, who was more 
disposed to praise than to blame a life of solitude. 
The intermediate position which we have assigned 
to Philo between the Oriental and the Greeco-Orien- 
tal philosophy is, as we believe, perfectly justified 
by our exposition of his doctrines. In his mental 
character we have both a Grecian education based 
on philosophy, and the Oriental habit of thought 
which, moreover, is its predominant feature. The 
former trait is exhibited in his regard for the Ency- 
clic sciences, and in his manner of connecting them 
with, and making them subordinate to philosophy. 
Almost the whole of his view of the classification of 
the scienees, of the system of the world, and of the 
relative value of its several parts, is drawn by an Ec- 


1 Quod Deus Immut. xiv. 282, sq. 1 De Migr. Abr. xvi. 450.° 
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cletical process from Grecian investigations, if indeed, 


- the mixture which he made of Platonic, Aristotelian, 


Stoical, and other Greek doctrines, as they severally 
fell in with the immediate purpose of inquiry, de- 
serves the name of Eclecticism. However, the use 
that he has made of the Grecian philosophy would 
scarcely have entitled him to a place in our history. 
It is his Oriental doctrines alone that recommend 
him to our notice. The influence of these is evi- 
dent in the view he gives of the relation of God to 
mundane things. He appears no doubt to attach 
himself to Stoical views when he represents God as 
the sole efficient cause in the world, and places all 
else in a merely passive relation to him. But how 
widely does this doctrine recede from the true sense 
of the Stoical, when Philo proceeds to limit the 
intellectual liberty of the human soul, which the 
Stoics regarded as an emanated portion of the 
divine activity, to preparing a place within itself for 
the divine operation! With him the opposition is 
not so much between God and matter, as between 
God and the creature. This is the passive material 
for the divine operation, and whatever good arises 
herein, is but an effect of divine grace. Of this 
extensive operation of grace, neither the Porch nor 
Grecian philosophy generally had the slightest con- 
ception. By this transformation of ideas, it is 
manifest, the opposition between God and world was 
rendered wider and more irreconcilable. Even the 
doctrine, that the things of this world cannot be 
utterly subject, as rather they must yield to the 
power of God, and transmute themselves into the 
nature of the passive, tends to deprive them of all title 
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to union with the divine. For this reason, too, the 
divine retires the further from the human, the greater 
is God’s constraining force upon man. Even the 
good which is now in the world, appears insufficient 
to express what God is. The idea of God is re- 
moved so far above human apprehension as wholly 
to vanish out of sight. God might perhaps be aptly 
designated as the existent, but for the inability of 
men either to understand or to express simple exist- 
ence. Therefore God withdraws from the world 
his power, before which nothing can consist; to be 
a creative cause is unworthy of him ; therefore he is 
withdrawn wholly within himself, and leaves to his 
ministers the disposition and fashioning of matter, 
which places itself over against this retiring God as 
another illusion, since the further the world is re- 
moved from the existent the more of necessity does 
it participate in the unreal. Now to bind together 
these two contrary extremes, naturally appears im- 
possible. All the aid that the doctrine of emana- 
tions could supply for this purpose, only served to 
veil its impossibility, by introducing the ministering 
spirits between God and matter; and being adapted 
on the one hand to remove God himself from all 
direct contact with the world in order that his pure 
idea might be unpolluted thereby, and on the other 
to furnish, by a descending gradation in the divine 
effluxions, a transition from the perfect to the im- 
perfect. To satisfy the first object, the emanation 
of the powers from God is regarded as a matter of 
perfect indifference to God himself, his divine 
essence being altogether unaffected thereby. This 
emanation, moreover, is represented as proceeding 
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from eternity, and the emanations themselves con- 
sequently appear to be eternal beings who, however, 
are not illimitable in their essence, inasmuch as 
they are the mere organs of the divine will. How 
unjustly this system has been connected with the 
ideal theory of Plato, must be obvious to every one. 

On the other hand, it exhibits a more intense 
consciousness of the impassable gulf which the 
ancient world discovered between itself and true 
perfection. Hence, the many complaints which it 
contains of the transitoriness, vanity, and delusion of 
all earthly and mundane things. It is therefore but a 
prejudice of his nation, when he assigns a better state 
of existence to the angels, while he owes it to his 
Grecian education, if he concedes the same to the 
stars. In accordance with the predominant ten- 
dency of his philosophy, he, of necessity, regarded 
whatever is material, and even all spiritual emana- 
tions from the godhead, as eternally removed from 
perfection. But the greater and the more insu- 
perable this gulf of separation appeared, the more 
intense would be the desire to overcome it. Yet 
his efforts in this direction were necessarily irregu- 
lar, since the rule of the system forbade the ema- 
nated beings to quit the fixed and definite path of 
the creature. On this ground, there was much to 
recommend to Philo’s mind the doctrine of the 
contemplation of the existent, not, as it were, in a 
mirror, but in the truth of a mystical and unnatural 
mode of cognition, in order to give expression to its 
own longing, notwithstanding that this expression 
was at best but irregular, as evinced by the many 
various forms in which this doctrine is partly ex- 
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hibited and partly hidden. In short, what clear 
conception could be formed of such a perfect con- 
templation, which forthwith reveals its own imper- 
fection by the fatigue with which it affects the soul, 
which thereupon is again overpowered by the influ- 
ences of the flesh? But.its irregularity is particu- 
larly shown by the mysterious form under which it 
exhibits itself, and which is declared to be an inde- 
scribable ravishment of the reason, which, however, 
as such, in this reverie ceases at once to be active. 
This doctrine has been confounded more or less 
with Grecian views, as Plato also spoke of. an 
intuition of ideas, but in a widely different light, 
and under mythical symbols, and without any 
attempt to ascribe to it anything different from 
scientific activity, nor in any way implying that 
God was there to be perceived, except in the ideas 
themselves. This contemplation has also been con- 
nected with the Grecian view of the inspiration 
of a divinely-possessed individual; but, in truth, 
the divine insanity of the Greeks is far from being 
the object of Philo’s praises, who, on the contrary, 
promises as the fruit of such contemplation a perfect 
and imperturbable serenity of soul. This promise 
clearly testifies to the Oriental origin of Philo’s 
doctrine. He, however, came far short of the Indian 
philosophers, in the intensity with which they gave 
themselves up to the contemplation of deity—to 
absorption in self or in God, simply because he was 
not bold enough to maintain with like positiveness 
the absolute separation of soul and matter, and 
the utter worthlessness of all that is opposite to God 
in the world. However much he depreciated this 
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changeable, nevertheless he could not altogether deny 
its truth, and he also acknowledged a connection 
and dependence of all the several parts of the mun- 
dane system ; in a word, he evinced a strong lean- 
ing towards the interests of human life, and to 
Grecian enlightenment. Nevertheless his view of 
the supreme end of human endeavours led him, of 
necessity, to limit man’s success in every kind of 
virtue to a mere preparation for the reception of the 
divine grace—to an approximate, not an absolute 
purification of the soul, in order to prepare a worthy 
receptacle for the grace of God. 


CHAPTER VII. 


RISE AND DIFFUSION OF ORIENTAL IDEAS AMONG 
THE GREEKS, 


Tue peculiar line of philosophical thought, occu- 
pied for the most part with Oriental ideas, which we 
met with in Philo, is rarely, and at most occasion- 
ally, to be found in the properly Greek writers of 
the period which we are now considering. So 
foreign, indeed, was it to the mental character of 
the Greeks and Romans, that two centuries were 
required to familiarize it to them. But in order to 
understand this tardy result, it will be necessary to 
point out the occasional but scattered traces of 
Orientalism which the history of these two centuries 
exhibits. 

The writings of Philo contain frequent applica- 
tion of the arithmetical symbols of Pythagoras, and 
imply that an acquaintance with them was very 
general at this epoch. It is therefore impossible to 
doubt that the Pythagorean doctrine was again in 
favour and extensively prevalent, although we are 
wholly unable to ascertain the date and occasion of 
its revival.’ It is not improbable that this event 


2 A slight trace is furnished by the statement of David the Armenian in the 
Berlin. Scholia to Arist. p. 28 a, that Jobates, king of Libya, eagerly sought 
for the writings of Pythagoras, and thereby gave occasion for many works 
being palmed off under this name. Now, as no such a king as the Jobates here 
alluded to is historically known, it is not improbable that Juba II. king of 
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was a result of the erudite labours of the Alexan- 
drian schools, of whose operations our accounts 
are very deficient and unsatisfactory. Nearly con- 
temporary with Philo, is the first re-appearance of 
Pythagorean philosophers. Now these exhibit in 
general that particular character of philosophy 
which it is the business of our present chapter to 
portray, the main feature of which is an adherence to 
the civilization of Greece, combined with a leaning 
to the mystical view of the East, which appeared 
most akin to the secret symbols of the Pythagorean 
theory of numbers, as well as with other super- 
stitious doctrines. This new form of Pythagorism 
appears to have nourished a strong predilection for 
the Platonic theory of ideas, and to have attached 
itself no less zealously to the ascetical doctrine of 
morals. Justin Martyr informs us, that in his youth 
he had fallen in with one of these Pythagoreans, 
who promised to raise him by his philosophy to 
happiness and a knowledge of the good and beauti- 
ful, on condition of his forming a previous acquaint- 
ance with music, geometry, and astronomy ; which 
sciences, he insisted, were necessary to withdraw 
the soul from the sensible, and to prepare it for the 
reception of the supra-sensible ideas.” 

The scientific value of the ideas prevalent in this 
school appears to have been very low: we shall 
therefore content ourselves with a brief notice of 


Mauritania, is intended, who was also styled king of Lybia, and is well known 
for his learned pursuits. Thus, then, the doctrine of Pythagoras would appear 
to have gained a new diffusion about a generation before Philo. The allusions 
which seem to point to an earlier date are doubtful, Cf, my History of the 
Pythagorean Philosophy, p. 75. 

_ ® Dialog. c. Tryph. p. 219, ed. Francof. 1686. 
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some of the more eminent individuals that belonged 
to it. The first of these that presents himself is 
that marvellous personage Apollonius of Tyana, 
who, notwithstanding the fabulous legends of which 
he is the subject, arrests our attention as one of the 
few whose agency in introducing the Oriental wis- 
dom among the Greeks has been historically re- 
corded. Apollonius was born in the reign of 
Augustus, and lived to a great age. Of his life, 
we have a very detailed account in the laudatory 
biography which, at the instance of the empress 
Julia Domna, the elder Philostratus compiled from 
questionable sources.* His biographer is not exempt 
from suspicion of having distorted the truth by 
rhetorical exaggeration and embellishments, with- 
out, however, being open to the charge of having 
intentionally foisted upon us a different character 
from the true one of his authorities.‘ In general, 
therefore, we believe it possible to extract from 
Philostratus some genuine historical traits. 


* The chief source, the work of Damis on the Travels of Apollonius, in 
which Damis accompanied his instructor, cannot be used without extreme 
suspicion, although probably free from all intentional dishonesty. The many 
strange marvels which Damis recounts, could not have found faith anywhere 
except in so weak a head as, according to Philostratus, Damis possessed. The 
letters of Apollonius are upquestionably spurious. 

“ It is well known that, in later times, Apollonius was compared with our 
Saviour, and Philostratus has been suspected of having had such a comparison 
in view. Nevertheless, not a single trace of a controversial tendency is to be 
discovered in the work. We cannot concur with the opinion of Baur (A pollo- 
nius of Tyana and Christ, or the relation of Pythagorism to Christianity, Tubin- 
gen. 1832), who, although he denies the polemical bearing of the work against 
the Christians, yet maintains that Philostratus throughout his work had in 
view the parallel with Christ. At all events it is only in comparatively few 
passages of the work that this parallel is discoverable. Moreover, those who 
have pursucd this subject of inquiry appear to have looked but little to the 
general character of Philostratus as an author. 
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Apollonius is depicted as a wonder-worker, who, 
however, according to the opinion of Philostratus 
at least, did not perform his miraculous works by the 
aid of magic, but by a divine energy and intelligence 
which resided in him.° The chief part of the 
marvels which tradition has accumulated on him, 
consist of soothsayings, and announcements of 
future or distant events, with which he could not be 
acquainted by any natural means. For these pur- 
poses he paid great attention to dreams and omens, 
although on many occasions it was deep meditation 
within himself that revealed to him the hidden 
events. The latter source of prediction reminds us 
of the contemplation of the Hindoos and of that 
retirement within a man’s self, which Philo recom- 
mended as leading to the intuition of God. Indeed 
Indian Jarchas had taught Apollonius, that no one 
can come near to the wisdom which embraces all 
things, until he has first arrived at a knowledge of 
himself.° It was moreover equally accordant with 
the new Pythagorism, to whose school Apollonius 
had attached himself. He was a pupil of Euxenusa 
Pythagorean, whom, however, he blames as too sen- 
sual, his own rule of life being one of the strictest 
austerity.’ This rule he steadily adhered to, and 
strove in every way to imitate, if not to go beyond, 
the example of Pythagoras. For not only did he 
refuse all animal food, clothed himself in linen, 
went barefoot, and allowed his hair to grow, but even 
abstained from wine, and followed a life of celibacy.° 


5 See especially, Vita Apoll. i. 2; iv. 45; v. 12. 
6 Ib. ii. 18. 7 Ib. i. 7, 8. 
* Ib. i, 8, 13. 
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A Life of Pythagoras is also ascribed to him.? But 
his Pythagorism did not evince itself in any respect 
for and diffusion of that theory of symbolical num- — 
bers, which was the favourite pursuit of the rest of 
the neo-Pythagoreans; on the contrary, we find 
occasional hints which seem to intimate that it held 
in his eyes but a subordinate value ;*° and in the 
same manner, whatever importance he ascribed 
to mathematical sciences, music and astronomy, 
as introductions to philosophy, was of a very 
secondary kind. His chief effort, on the other 
hand, was directed to a reformation of religious 
rites and the restoration of the service of the 
temples, in the spirit of the strictly moral practice 
which he had imposed upon himself. This is the 
object of the treatises which are ascribed to him on 
soothsaying, on storms and sacrifice.’ If the 
latter work be genuine, of which indeed there is no 
ground for doubting, he would appear not only to 
have forbidden animal sacrifice, but also to have 
taught, that sacrifice ought not to be offered to the 
supreme God, on the ground, that whatever belongs 
to the earth is an impurity before God. In a frag- 
ment still extant from this work, he recommends a 
pure worship of the supreme God who is separate 
and alone; a pure prayer which requires not even 


* Suid. s. v. ’"AsroA\Awsoc Tvay. ; Porph. v. Pyth. 2. This work has been 
held to be the same with the one on the opinions of the Pythagoreans,which, 
according to Philostratus, viii. 19, he brought from the cave of Trophonius. 
Iamblichus also, de Vita Pyth. 254. mentions the work of Apollonius on 
Pythagoras, and there is much that is probable in the opinion which Jonsius 
first promulged and Meiners carried out, that the Biographies of Pythagoras by 
Porphyry and Iamblichus drew largely from this work. 

10 Philostr. v. Apoll. iii. 30. M Tb, iii. 41; iv. 19. 
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words for its expression.” Now this is in perfect 
agreement with what we have found Philo teaching ; 
with whom Apollonius further concurs in highly 
esteeming olden national rites, and in attempting to 
re-establish ancient forms of worship, to the ex- 
clusion however of all that was opposed to his own 
view of the divine nature, and especially of the 
cruel sacrifice of animals, which he condemned on 
Pythagorean principles, which led him to oppose all 
excess and also to maintain the affinity of brutes 
and men and the metempsychosis. The greater 
part of the impure rites which, according to his view, 
the national religion had fallen into, he ascribed to 
the fault of the poets who had sedulously and wil- 
fully propagated immoral fables of the gods.'* 
But there is yet another point of resemblance 
between Philo and Apollonius, and this is, that 
with all his national predilections he was unable to 
resist a tendency to a foreign element—the mys- 
terious and profound wisdom of the Orientals. This 
bias led him to undertake long and distant travels 
(which, on the faith of existing traditions, must un- 
hesitatingly be assigned to him), in order to visit the 


19 Euseb. pr. Ev. iv. 13, OUrwe roivuy padstora dy ric oluat ry xpoon- 
covoay imipédecay xovoiro rov Seiouv ruyxavoe re abrddeyw thew re cai 
ebpivoug avrov xap dyrivaovy povoc advSpwrwy, ci Sep piv, dy 82 
xpwroy igapev, ivi St Syrt ceywpiopivy xdvrwy, ped’ By yrwpilecSas 
rove Aorwove dvaycaioy, ‘uw Svar re ry apyny, pyre avdxrot up, 
pire waSddov re ray aloSnriv iwovopdlor (Strat ydp obdevd¢e, ovde 
wapa rey cperréywy hrep nueic, ovd Eorey 8 rv apxyny avinn 7% 
guréy, i) Tpiper Zaov, ) dnp, y ob xpdcecri ye placpa); pévy de 
xpyro rpdc abroy dei ry Kpeirrom Adyyw: Aéyw St ry py sta oréparog 
léyri, x.r.A. This passage is also found in Euseb. Dem. Ev. iii. 3, 150, ed, 
Colon. with a few deviations of which I have here adopted one. Cf. Philostr, 
Vit. Apoll. ili, 35; iv. 30. 

13 Philostr. Vit. Apoll. i. 16. “ Ib. v. 14. 
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Magi, the wise men of India and Upper Egypt." 
According to him the doctrine of Pythagoras, which 
he professed to adopt, was derived from India, from 
whence it was brought into Egypt, from which 
country again it passed in the person of Pythagoras 
into Greece.'® These few points are all that we can 
adduce with certainty of the history of this individual. 

While the predominant tendency of Apolloniug’s 
mind was of an ethical character, other Pythago- 
reans of the same or perhaps a somewhat later date, 
were more exclusively devoted to the ideal theory 
and scientific ideas of their school. Such were 
Moderatus of Gadira who lived in the times of 
Nero,'” Nicomachus of Gerasa, whose date is a 
: little earlier. than the Antonines,'° and some others. 
But the labours of these men seem to have been 
rather of an erudite character than important for 
the development and diffusion of a new habit of 
thought, so that they only deserve a mention in this 
place as members of the neo-Pythagoreans, who 
for the most part adopted more or less of Oriental 
ideas. 

A more important personage in this respect is a 
Platonic philosopher of these times—the historian 
Plutarch. The popular works of this writer evincea 
stronyer desire than is to be found in any of his 
Greek or Roman contemporaries, to reconcile and 
combine philosophical enlightenment with the 
public national religion; although many traces of a 


8 Tb. i. 18. 8 Th. iii. 19. 

17 This is inferred from Plut. Symp. viii. 7, in. See. Jonsius de Script. Hist. 
Phil. iii, 5,2. 

Brucker, Hist, Phil. ii. 161, 
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like endeavour have already been noticed by us in 
the learned philosophy of this age.” 

Plutarch was born at Cheronea about the middle 
of the first century, A.D. and lived to the times of 
Hadrian. By his teaching and writings he acquired 
considerable renown among his contemporaries, and 
was loaded with honours and official appointments, 
many of which were conferred on him by the 
Roman emperors. In his old age he was appointed 
a priest of the Pythian Apollo.” He was one of 
the most prolific and most eloquent writers of his 
day, and in all times he has found admirers who have 
placed him on an equality with the greatest orna- 
ments of the best ages. This admiration he owes 
in a great measure to the gentleness which breathes 
in all his moral doctrines, and the warmth with 
which he seeks to enforce them by good examples 
and religious remarks, and the pleasure wherewith 
he labours to place in a conspicuous light all that 
is great and exalted. But still it would be difficult 
to defend Plutarch against the charge of having 
often carried the forbearance of his judgment to the 
_ point of weakness, and having occasionally thrown 

a seductive charm over brilliant vices, by associ- 

ating them with real virtues. Whateverwas dazzling 
and presented the appearance of superior force and 
vigour, was sure to excite his admiration, and he re- 
‘quires, in short, our indulgence for having in his 
‘own works preferred the brilliant to the true. His 
display of learning, his umexpected turns of 


1° Cf. Schreiter de Doctrina Plutarchi et Theologica et Morali, in Ilgen’s 
Journal for Historical Theology. Vol. 6. 
» An Seni sit Ger. Resp. 17. . 
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thought, his witty’ and: pointed language, his rhe- 
torical skill and ornamental style, are but so many 
proofs of the decay of correct writing. In short, 
none of his works convey that impression of earnest- 
ness which belongs to a well digested whole; they 
seem designed for no other purpose than to string 
together, however loosely, the more striking and 
brilliant passages which they contain. 

These observations on Plutarch’s character as a 
writer are equally applicable to him as a philo- 
sopher. There is something peculiarly attractive 
in the way that he recommends to the reader his 
moral theory, whose end is elevation of mind, ex- 
cellence in every human art, and the imitation of 
ancient virtue. He expresses a heartfelt aversion 
to the grovelling views of human life which the 
Epicurean professed ; but yet the moderation of his 
own sentiments equally indisposed him to the Stoical 
view, which he attacked under its original form, and 
not unfrequently without due allowance. He was 
not only opposed to their contempt for the customs 
of life, and for all virtue which rests on habit rather 
than knowledge, but he also considered many of 
the most essential opinions of God and the world 
to be irreconcilable with his own convictions. 
Nevertheless, Plutarch, like the rest of his contem- 
poraries, did not scruple to borrow largely from the 
ideas of the Stoical school. On the other hand, Plato 
and Aristotle were especial favourites, and particu- 
larly the former, as he found in their writings mueh 
to support his own moral and religious views ; and 
he has adopted literally the mythical portion of the 
Platonic exposition, and made it the centre to which 
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to attach his own personal convictions. This hetero- 
geneous medley of ideas, which in common with his 
contemporaries Plutarch adopted, has introduced 
into his whole system a vagueness and indecision 
which dccasionally led him to speak in the tone 
of the New Academy, and to doubt whether a pro- 
bable doctrine, at least, in the highest questions of 
philosophy, be within human attainment.” Never- 
theless, whenever the subject under consideration 
requires or admits of it, Plutarch expresses himself 
positively enough. 

His doctrine naturally appeared to him to want au- 
thority, inasmuch as it was in no single part based on 
any fixed foundation. In his philosophy this was 
undoubtedly the case ; for although he did occasion- 
ally touch upon the first principles of knowledge, 
as well as upon the forms of scientific exposition, 
yet this is done so rarely, and with such slight 
traces of original inquiry, that it is at once apparent 
that he held logic in Jittle regard, and that he had 


no inclination for any other than ethical questions, : 


and investigations into the last grounds of things, to | 


—wes 


which his religious bias predisposed him.” In the © 


same manner he does not absolutely neglect phy- 
sical researches, but still he abstains from entering 
profoundly and at length into their fundamental 
and general principles, and consequently his trea- 
tises on special topics can only be regarded as com- 
positions undertaken rather for the display of his 
learning and acuteness than for the love of inves- 
tigating truth. But the less anxious Plutarch was 
to give a solid foundation to his philosophy, the 


3! De Sera Num. Vind. 4, 14. * De Prof. in Virt. 7. 
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- more open would his exposition be to doubt and 
inconsistency, as being little more than a compi- 
lation from different and even conflicting systems. 
There is something exceedingly surprising in the 
pains which at times Plutarch takes to réconcile 
statements which proceed from the most opposite 
points of view; as when, for instance, he makes the 
distinction of five parts in the Sophist to be coin- 
cident with that of four in the Philebus, by sup- 
posing that the latter further admitted a_ sepa- 
rating cause in opposition to that which combines.™ 
To quote another instance: he adopts the Platonic 
division of the soul concurrently with that of Aris- 
totle, and acknowledges five members of the soul— 
the nutritive, the sensitive, the sensual desire, the 
irascible, and the rational.“ This confusion of 
view runs through the whole of his moral doc- 
trines; in general he adopts the ethical theory of 
Plato, to which, however, without consideration, he 
appends the Aristotelian doctrine of the relation 
which subsists between habit and the mental dis- 
position, and the cultivation of moral virtue, as 
the discovery of the mean between two opposite 
extremes.” 

But even in the religious tendency of his mental 
disposition he was equally incapable of discovering 
a sure foundation for his convictions since these 
comprised many inconsistencies. He applied him- 
self as decidedly to the overthrow of supersti- 
tion” as to the establishment of faith. He gave a 


* De E. I. ap. Delph. 15. * Ib. c.13; cf. de Virt. Mor. 3. 
3 De Virt. Mor. 4; cf. de Prof. in Virt. 3, 13; de Fort. 2. 
* Especially in his work, Mepi AecowWapoviac. 
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most revolting picture of the fears to which super- 
stition is incessantly a prey, from his apprehen- 
sion of suffering ill of the gods. The superstitious | 
is practically an Atheist, since to hold the gods to 
be malignant is to disbelieve in them.” In this 
position we discern at once the moral tendency of 
his religious sentiments. But, above all else, did | 
he firmly maintain the doctrine of a divine provie"\_ 
dence, which for the good disposes all things to 
good. . But it was assuredly difficult for Plutarch 

to draw the line between superstition and true 
faith; and the more so as he felt himself con- 
strained to admit the existence of a superior evik——~ 
power, and of evil demons in the world.” His 
confidence, therefore, must have rested on an opin- 

ion that the power of good is greater than that of 
evil, although the latter can never be wholly mas- 
tered by the former. Now in this opposition to a 
superstitious fear of the gods, Plutarch, like Apol- 
lonius, had in view the purification of the populat—~" 
religion, for which purpose he naturally sought to 
establish a standard of the right and the wrong. 
With this view he set himself in direct opposition 

to the mixture which had already commenced of alk - 
religious rites, and insisted on whatever was ancient 
and national.” He declared it to be contrary to 

the laws to introduce barbarous forms of worship 
into Greece, and frequently avows his disappro- 


™ De Superst. 11, fin. * De Is. et Os. 25, 26, 59; de Def. Or. 14. 

2° Amator. 12. ’Apxet yap  marpug cai radad wioric, He ote Eorw 
cixeiv, ob0" dyvevpely rexpnpioy tvapyborepoy. ... . lay ig’ évdc rapdr- 
rnrat cai cadevnrat To BéBatoy abric Kai vevopopivoy, iriogadne ylveras 
xaot cai Uzoxrocg. De Sera Num. Vind. 22, The Greeks hereare called ré 
BéArvoroy nai Jeogidéoraroy yévoc. 
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bation of them, and in particular declares himeelf 
an enemy of Jewish and Syrian rites.” Never- 
theless, he could not entirely escape the universal 
tendency of his age to recognize a value in foreign ‘ 
cults, and he recommended the worship of Ose | 
and Isis, as under foreign names representing the | 
true gods. For, he says, as the sun and moon and 
heaven and earth and sea are common to all men, 
but differently named by different nations, so by | 
the same law the one Reason which orders all 
things, and the one Providence which rules over 
them, receive different titles and honours from dif- 
ferent nations and races. There are barbarian gods 
and Grecian gods, but all men worship alike the 
heavenly dispensers of all good gifts—the bene- 
factors of the whole human race.” It is clear, 
therefore, that Plutarch could not have had a very 
strong conviction of the sure foundation, even of 
the legal portion of the Grecian worship. It 
was the more difficult for him to feel this, as he 
could not fail to discover much of a superstitious 
character in the ideas and usages of that people, 
and as he could not be blind to the difference 
of opinion which prevailed among them as to the | 
divine nature and worship. The opinions of men 
on this subject are, he said, influenced by three 
guides or teachers, the poet namely, the legis- 
Jator, and the philosopher; all of whom equally 
admit the existence of gods, but widely differ as to 


70 De Superst. 3, 8; de Stoic. Rep. 38. Thus he places Syrian and Judean ~ 
in juxtaposition. How far he was from a correct acquaintance with the Jewish — 
religion may be seen especially from Sympos. iv. qu. 5, p. 6.—_ 

3! De Is. et Os. 67. 
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their number, nature, and power. The guide least 
to be depended upon is the poet, for who can take 
for truth the poetical images which ascribe divine 
honours to dissension and flight, to fear and pain ?™ 
Legislators are, indeed, more highly esteemed by 
Plutarch ; compared with the poets they appear to 
be regarded as those ancient theologers * whom, on 
one occasion, he designates as the ancient philoso- 
phers.* Nevertheless, he cannot consent to look 
upon them as trustworthy guides, on the ground 
that philosophy is frequently constrained to dissent 
from them.* Philosophy, therefore, alone remains | 
to furnish a decision as to the right worship ofthe 
gods, and to it accordingly he ascribes the true 
interpretation of religious ceremonies and festivals 
which the law has appointed, and to it as the teacher 
of truth they ought all to be referred.’ But here 
Plutarch draws a distinction between a philosophy ; 
solely occupied with secondary physical causes, by 
which, confining its attention to the corporeal alone | 
to the neglect of the divine first cause, it would i 
account for all things, and the Platonic wisdom, | 
which re-establishes the latter in all its rights. 
Thus does Plutarch oppose the ancient theolo- 
gians and physicians to each other ; the latter were 
exclusively occupied with mediate, corporeal, or 
second causes, the former withthe supreme first cause, 
on which all depends. True philosophy ought not 


Amat. 18; de Stoic. Rep. 38. De Def. Or. 48, in. 

* De Anim. Procr. 33. * Amat, 1. 1. 

* De Is, et Os. 68, in. Acd det pddtora wpdg raira Adyow tx girooogiac 
puoraywydy dvadaBéyrac dolwe cravoeicSar réy Atyopivwy cai dpwpivwr 
éxacrov’ iva py... . netic, & cada ol vdépor wepi rdc Svoiac cai rd¢ 
éoprag iratay, tripwo vrodapBavovrec iEapdprwper . 
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, to devote a less degree of attention to the divine 
origin of all things, than to the natural causes by 
j which he operates in this world.” These two 
‘kinds of causes are so intimately connected together 
that they must be conceived to exist concurrently 
in one and the same operation; for while the 
natural truly produce their particular effect, yet 
this effect is at the same time designed to accomplish 
or indicate some divine purpose. And such a view 
serves further to reconcile the science of nature 
with the pretensions of divination, and with what- 
ever is regarded by popular superstition as a pro- 
digy.** Thus, then, we find the part which Plutarch 
undertook resulting in a compromise between philo- 
sophy and the national faith. Standing half way 
between both he felt unable to give his full confi- 
dence to either; for reasons which we have already 
alleged he could not throw himself in the arms of | 
philosophy ; while the superstitions which were 
mixed up with the popular belief were an obstacle to 
its unqualified adoption. His object was to find 
some new route by which to escape from the embar- : 
rassing position in which he was placed between ' 
two conflicting extremes ; and hence the indecision | 
which marks his course. 


7 De Def. Orac. 48. KaSdrov ydp, wc onpi, dv0 rdone yevicewes airiac 
éxodbonc, of piv opddpa wararoi Seordéyor cai xotnrai rg xpelrrom péyy 
rov vovy xpoctyey tidovro.... ot dt vewrepoe rotrwy cai pvorcol 
wpocayopevopevoe rovvavrioy ixeivoee rijcg Kadijc cai Seiag dromAaynSiv- 
TEC GPXiic, iy owpact cai wate. owparwy wANyaic ré Kai psraBoraic 
cai cpacenr ri9evras 1rd cipray’ b3ev apporipac 6 Adyoc éivdene Tov 
xpoonnovrog tort, roig pév rd dv ov cai Ug’ ov, roig dé rd &E wy cal de’ 
wy ayvoovey  wapaneimovety. 

* Vita Pericl. 6. 
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This want of decision becomes still more apparent 
the more we enter into the examination of his re- 
ligious opinions. It is far from being the case, as 
perhaps after the passages already quoted one 
might be disposed to expect, that he of necessity 
adopted the Platdnic and Aristotelian doctrine of first 
and second causes as the principle by which to deter- 
mine between true and false religion. This doctrine 
would scarcely have justified the distinction of good 
and evil demons, and that conception of demons gene- 
rally which would represent them as souls invested 
with air, and as having for their office to announce 
future events to mankind.” But what was a still 
stronger objection, this doctrine was little calculated 
to confirm the popular mind in its belief in the mar- 
vellous, for which, however, Plutarch had a strong 
disposition. He was anxious, not only to respect the 
divine origin of all things, but to acknowledge it 
concurrently with their natural origin, as if the two 
had a different import and a different essence. 
Moreover, together with the mediate influence of 
God, which these olden philosophers acknowledged, 
he wished to ascribe to him an immediate and super- 
natural operation also. If he describes the mental 
joy which seizes the truly pious and unsuperstitious 
worshipper at the religious festivals in the temples, 
‘he accounts for it by the opinion and well-grounded 
hope, that in these places and on these occasions 
God is especially present to men, and kindly deigns 
to accept the honours offered to him, and will send, 
to the good and virtuous, intimations and oracles, 


» De Def. Or. xxxviii; cf. de Gen. Socr. xx, 23. 
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visions and auguries.“° And if again he is far from 
favouring these popular opinions in their spirit and 
literal sense, and was disposed to foist upon them a 
philosophical interpretation, he nevertheless showed 
a disposition to encourage them, even in their com- 
mon acceptation, and indeed in certain respects 
attached himself in the most decided manner pos- 
sible. The causes to which Plutarch, in common 
‘with Plato and Aristotle referred all mundane 
developments, are not merely natural ones, and 
having their principle in the free activity of reason, 
but to these Plutarch added a third kind, which he 
called the divine operation in the human mind. 
These he exemplified by the demon of Socrates. 
The higher reason, he taught, influences the well- 
disciplined mind inaudibly by the thoughts, and 
the soul is enchanted and suffers itself to be led on. 
The voice of the demons speaks throughout the 
universe ; but it is perceptible to those alone whose 
minds are undisturbed, and whose souls are at 
peace.*' Whatever is good man ought to ask of the 
gods, but especially that by their help he may, so 
far at least as it is permitted to mankind, participate 
in a knowledge of the divine nature.‘? Plutarch 
describes by a very beautiful image, the soul of man 
as an instrument of God, whose only office is to give 


“ Non Posse Suav. Vivi Sec. Epic. xxi. ’AAX’ Sxou paddiora dokdZa cai 
Siavociras rapeivat roy Oedy, éxei padtora Adwag nai PoBoug Kai rd gpov- 
ritay dxrwoapivn ry yoopivy pixpe piOnc cai watdiac cai yidwrog 
adginow éaurny. ...... e ov yap olvov wAHO0¢, 060 Sarnote Kpeay 
TO ebgpatydy lori iv raicg éopraic, ddAa nai brAwic dyaOy cai Sd~a row 
Rapeivat rov Oedy sipevy cai déxecOa ra yivdpeva cexaptopivwe. Ib. 


xxii. fin. Wépwovreg dyyidoug, onpac cai iviwrma cai olwovotc. 
*! De Genio Socr. xx. 


“2 De Is. et Os. i, in. 
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back in the greatest possible purity, the ideas which 
God has implanted in it. To do this, in perfect 
purity is impossible, since every organ, every being 
which owes its manifestation to another, adds some- 
thing of its own to all that it receives, and con- 
sequently can never give pure expression to the 
whole nature of that other. Thus no celestial body 
is more fitting than the moon to be the organ of the 
sun, but yet the moon reflects to earth the solar: 
light alone, it is unable to transmit its warmth also. 
Therefore all that the soul is capable of, is to strive 
to the utmost to imitate the divine, or to receive it 
within itself in the highest possible degree of per- 
fection. But in this attempt it is beset by a strug- 
gle between its imparted divinity and unborn 
lhumanity, and hence arise the violent emotions of 
the soul in enthusiasm.** We here discover the 
influence of the opinion, which we formerly met 
with in Philo, that the utmost that human efforts 
can effect is, by the purification of the soul from all 
impassioned emotions, to give free scope to the 
divine operation which thereupon will produce a 
higher sphere of existence. Accordingly the divine 
enthusiasm, which Plutarch estimated far mo 

highly than Plato did, is represented by him as a 

affection of the soul; and further, a life of solitude 


ht oe 


- 


“ De Pyth. Orac. xxi. Wuy1) b2 Spyavoy Oeov yiyovey: dpydvou & 
dperr) padtora pipeioOa rd ypwpevoy 9 wiguce Suvdpe cai wapiyay rd 
Epyow abrov rov vonparog iv atrg, dexviva 0 ovx olow hw ivy re 
Snptoupyw KcaBapby cai drabic cai dvapdprnroy, ad\Ad peptypivoy 
wolkrAp ry GAdorpip: ca’ éaurd ydp GdnrAoy Hpiv. ....- 6 xadov- 
pevog lvyOovoracpog Eoexe pikic elvat eevnoewy Svoiv, ry ply we wirovOe 
Tiic Wuxitc dpa rry di we wiguce xtvoupéygc. Ib. xxii.; de Anim, Procr. 
xxvii. Bergl. de Def. Orac. xlviii. 
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regarded as the best preparation for a knowledge of 
the Deity.“ 

If the preceding statements distinctly reveal an! 
Oriental character of thought, yet in other respects 
Plutarch faithfully adhered to Grecian views. |, 
Although, after Plato, he defined God to be un- 
changeable and to preserve eternal repose, still his 
doctrine 1s not uninfluenced by the view, that good, 
and the knowledge of reason consists in motion.“ 
God, he says, who is hidden within himself, and 
who exists only for himself, who is reason and idea, 
has by motion proceeded into generation.“ 

But here we meet with a view which, notwith- 
standing that it may be referred to Plato and to 
Aristotle, reminds us more strongly of Oriental 
opinions. Plutarch brings prominently forward 
the idea that God envelops himself in a mysteri- 
ous obscurity, and he distinguishes the absolute God 
from the God the creator of the world,—a distinction | 
which in such a definite form at least is no where to | 
-be met with in the earlier philosophy of Greece. | 
God, he says, in himself is unknown to us;“’ the 
first God sees, but is not seen; *®* he is far removed 

“ De Is, et Os. ii. Plutarch evinces a fondness for Pythagorean doctrines, 
and particularly favours that of the Metempsychosis. Ifthe work De Esu 
Carnium belongs to him, it also testifies to this predilection in so far, as although 
not approving of total abstinence from animal food, he yet wishes to limit the 
use‘of it. 

“* De Is. et Os. lx. Otrw cai rhy vénow rai thy gpdynow we vow 
gopdy cai clynow odcay lepivoy cai gepoptvou cai rd cuméivatcai rdaya- 
Ody brAwWE Kai dperny iwi roicg piover cai Biover BicBat, x.r.rA, Ib. Ixii.aq.; 
Ixxvii; Quest. Plat. ii. 1. 

** De Is. et Os. Ixii. fin. Alvirrera: 32 cai dtd rotrwy 6 piOec, Ere cad’ 
davroy 6 rov Oeovd voc cai Adyoc, iy rw dopary cai agavat BeBynewe, ele 
yiveoty Urd xivijcews xponrOe. 

“ De Pyth. Orac. 21. Ka@’ éavré yap adndoy npiv. 


“ De Is. et On. 75. 
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from the earth; it would be a tainting his pure 
essence if he were to come into contact with 
things that are subject to decay and death. The 
souls of men which are invested with bodies and 
liable to suffering, have no community with him, 
except the power of gaining revelation from him 
during dreams by means of philosophy. It is 
only when, being separated from body, they have 
reached to the invisible and the holy, where they 
joy to behold the beauty which is invisible to men 
that this God is their guide and their king.” The 
difference however which we here believe to exist 
between Plutarch and the earlier philosophers of 
Greece, is simply one of degree, for the doctrines of 
the latter contain passages which place whatever is 
mundane, and especially the terrestial life, in a cer- 
tain alienation from God. Plutarch seems only to 
have dwelt upon it with greater complacency. And 
thus, in his system, Isis plays nearly the same part 
that the Word of God does in that of Philo; she is 
supposed to form the intermediate link which con- 
nects earthly and perishable things with Osiris, the 
supreme God. Similarly to Philo, he advances the 
idea that God is simple and a pure light; he calls 
him the existent, his essence is unity; all distinc- 
tion, all difference arises only in order to produce 
the non-existent. Therefore the idea of the intel- 

° Ib. Ixxix. ‘O8 ori piv abroc dxwrdrw rij¢ yii¢ Gxpavrog cai dpiay- 
roc nai kaBapdc ovciag ardone pOopay dexoputyne cai Oavaroy. avOpwrwy 
62 Puyxaic ivravOoi piv bxd cwparwy cai wabdy repteyopivatc ove Eore 
perovoia Tou Beov, wAxjy Scoy dveiparog apavpov Ayeiv vonoe did gedo- 
cogiac, x.r.X. De £. J. ap. Delph. xx. 

De E.J. ap. Delph. xx, "AAX’ @y elvat dei rd dv, Gowen Sv rd iv, 1) & 
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lectually cognisable, the pure and the holy 1s, as it 
were, a lightning flash which permits man to touch 
and perceive the same.” The thoughts, ideas, and 
emanations of God remain within the heavens and 
the stars ; they come to man dispersedly only, and at 
intervals, and do not abide with him long, and it is 
the office of Isis to sustain and cherish them in this 
form.*? This goddess, ruling over the sensible 
things of this world, gathers together the scattered 
members of God and preserves them, and permits 
man to see the supra-sensible in the sensible. But | 
on this head Plutarch is not always perfectly con- 
sistent. We meet in his writings with representa- 
tions which apparently take a different direction of 
thought. God, he teaches us, is the beginning or 
principle, and every principle multiplies by its 
creative energy, that which proceeds out of itself.™ 
This creative energy of God, as manifest in the 
world, is in the next place described not only as 
giving form and fashion to matter, but as multiply- 
ing itself therein, for the rational soul is explained 
to be not only a work but also a portion of God.© 
It would be extremely difficult, from such occa- 
sional remarks and such vacillating and conflicting 
views, to extract the core and spirit of Plutarch’s 
real opinions, did not his view of the relation of God 
to the world furnish a central point, to which he fre- 
quently recurs, and with which his assertions, for — 
the most part, coincide. This point in which all 


*! De Is. et Os. 1. 1. 

"9 Ib. lix. Ot péw ydp kv odpavy cai dorporg Adyou Kai etdn wai dwop- 
poai rou Geov pivovar, rd dé roic raOnricoic dtecrappiva, «.r.X. 
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else centres, is the relation of matter to God. He 
expressly declares it to be his conviction, that it is 
necessary to recur frequently to the truth, that the 
irrational soul and formless body were from all time 
together, and they had neither beginning nor pro- 
duction.” But now as he set out with this position, 
his own habit of thought necessarily led him, on the 
other hand, to posit also a rational principle, which 
might implant reason into the irrational soul and 
give a form to rude matter, so that he would seem 
to recognise three principles, which originally, 
independent of each other, co-operated in the forma- 
tion of the world.” But as we have already seen, 
he considered two of these principles to have been 
together originally, and he may consequently have 
regarded his own view as coinciding with the doc- 
trines of Plato and Aristotle, according to what he 
felt to be their true interpretation, and as agreeing 
also with that of Zoroaster, who referred the origin 
of the world to two principles—good and evil.®* 
And this opinion Plutarch manages to connect even 
with the proposition which we have already reported, 
that it is necessary in the explanation of phenomena 
to apprehend physical and natural causes as well as 
the divine first cause, who is the beginning and end 
of all things.” And thus does he satisfy his incli- 
nation, to attach his own novelties to some more 
* ancient doctrine. 


Ib. iv. “H rd wodAdere Ug’ Ney Aeyopevow ArnGic tori; 4 ply yap 
dvouc Puy cai rd dpopgov cHpa cuvumipxoy adAndrorg asi cai obdéere~ 
poy avray yivecty loxsy obd dpyny. 
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* De Def. Orac. 47; de Anim. Proer. 6, 27.; de Is. et 02.946. sqq. 
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His view becomes still more distinct, when we 
examine the arguments by which he supports it. 
He declares matter to be indispensable for the crea- 
tion of the world, not only on the ground that it was 
necessary to maintain the old maxim, that nothing 
can come of nothing ;© but he seems to have been 
deeply impressed with the consideration that the evil 
to be found in the world required to be accounted 
for. On this ground, he decidedly condemns the 
hypothesis of a matter without properties, for such, he 
argues, must lend itself, without power of resistance, 
to the formation of all possible good. He indulges his 
aversion to the Stoics by attributing this supposition 
exclusively to them, and censures them for deriving 
evil from the non-existent without cause or reason.* 
God therefore, he infers, cannot be made the sole 
cause of the world, for as without God there could 
not be anything good in it, so, on the other hand, 
if all things proceeded from God, no evil would be 
found among them. On these grounds he con- 
siders himself compelled to give a positive value to 
matter as the cause of evil, although, on the other 
hand, he was constrained to find in it a certain in- 
definite potentiality by virtue of which it presented to 
God a fitting material for the production of good. 
Thus, then, with Plutarch did the notion of matter 
fall into two parte—the principle of evil, and the 


© De Anim. Procr. 5. 

** De Anim. Procr.6. Ai yap Zrwical caradapBdvovow npac dwopiat 
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yiveoty xapacxety, De Is. et Os. xlv. lviii.; Adv. Stoic. xxxiv. 
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indifferent which may receive a determination either oe 
for good or for evil; and on this account, by means 
of his notion of matter, connects together the two 
terms of the Platonic contrariety of the like and the 
different, i. e. of the good and the evil.“ Before 
the creation of the world, there was a privation of 
form, but not of body or of soul, for God could 
neither form body of the incorporeal nor a soul of the 
soulless; but having these two without order and 
measure, he reduced them into a whole of the most 
perfect beauty, united them together, and formed of 
their union the most perfect of living creatures.“ 
The irrational soul moreover is called indefinite 
motion, which we may regard as the formless and 
unfashioned matter of time, as contrariwise the 
formless incorporeal appears as the matter of the 
orderly system of the world in space.® 

Now it may, at first view, appear singular that 
Plutarch should have referred original evil to the 
unorderly motion of the soul, and not to the cor- 
poreal; which, on the other hand, he regarded as 
the indifferent, which unresistingly permits itself to 
be transformed into good. Indeed, it is especially 
singular, when we bear in mind the strong incli- 
nation of all the previous philosophers, whose 
opinions Plutarch in other respects adopted, to 
view the corporeal as an incumbrance and evil to 
the soul, and when we elsewhere find him describing 


* De An. Proer. 26. 

“Ib. v. 'Acoopla yap iy rd xpd rijc rov Kéopou yevicewc, dxoopia ba 
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the body as the tomb of the soul, and death as its 
emancipation from evil. But on this point his 
statements are most precise and decided. Thus he 
demands of such as ascribe the Platonic necessity to 
corporeal matter, how was it possible for Plato, who 
understood by matter an entity without properties 
or forces of its own, to look upon such an inert 
mass, devoid of any. particular determination one 
way or other as the principle of evil, as a power 
disobedient to the divine will?°° Plato, he says, 
called matter the mother and nurse of all things, 
while the cause of evil was in his view unensouled 
motion ;” thus he also speaks of a twofold soul—a 
good and an evil one, of which the former was first 
formed by the creation of the world, while the 
latter is eternal and imperishable, prior to the 
creation, and the first cause of all evil.® In this 
way did Plutarch connect his own opinion with 
certain passages of Plato’s writings ; nevertheless, his 
convictions could not have been formed in the first 
instance from passages like these, which easily ad- 
mitted of a very different interpretation, and it was 
probably founded in the main on the moral view 
which he entertained of evil. This led him to look 
upon evil as a disorder of the soul, not arising from 
external circumstances, but having its ground in 
itself. He therefore zealously combated the Stoical 
view, that in the soul all is dependent on reason, 
and that in mankind the only point to be considered 


* De Anim. Procr. 6. Od ydp oldy re rd dwovow wal dpydy 8 avrov cai 
apperic airiay cacov cai dpyny vmoriteoSat roy TiAdrwva cal cadsiy 
drepiay, aicxypdy cai caxowody, addue 0 dvdyeny, wo\dAd Tye Sey 
Svopaxovcay cai agnmdZoveay. 
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is the distinction between soul and matter. In his 
view, on the contrary, the soul appeared to consist 
of two parts—the rational and the irrational, the 
good and the evil, the former being derived from 
God the creator of the world, the latter from 
itself; and this irrational and evil part of the soul 
possesses a power to resist the good, and must ulti- 
mately be referred to the principle of evil in the 
world.” In this way did Plutarch contrive to 
connect his ethical doctrine with his general theory 
of the world. And we may also recognise its in- 
fluence in his hypothesis of evil demons, which he 
has carried out with greater strictness than even 
Plato was able to do, even though he went so far as 
to ascribe to the heavenly bodies a participation in 
that mixture of good and evil which reigns through- 
out the world.” 

In this view, however, there was a point of some 
difficulty. Plutarch had been led, by a consider- 
ation of the evil to be found in man, and which ap- 
peared to him truly fearful, to regard the primary 
soul as evil, by reason of its unrestrained course. 
But in the same way the soul of man must have 
also appeared to him the seat of true good, and he 


* De Virt, Mor. 8. “Eouce 32 AaSeiv rovro rove Awavrac, y dirrdc npey 
wo dAnIec Icacrog lors cal cbvSerog’ riv ydp tripay derdény ob caretsoy, 
GX ry Wuxiic cal coparog plicy iugavecripay odcay.... . iugavec 
pivro: cai BeBalwe cai dvapgudtwe TWAdrwyv cvuveider, Sri robrov ye row 
néopou Td ipuxoy ody axdovy obdt dobySerov obs? povoedic iorsy, ddr’ 
de rijg ravrov cal ric rov éripou pepsypivoy duvdyewc, err... .- hrs 
avIpwrov Wuyi, pipoc 7) rua Tig Tov wavrodc odca cai cvynppocpivn 
ward Adyoug cai apeSporc souxdrag ixeivors, oby axAH ric loriv, obdé 
Opocoradnc, GAN’ Erepoy piv Exec 7d voepdy cai Aoyiorucdy, @ eparety row 
av3pwrou card gbow cal dpxey xpoonndy tori, itepoy dé rd naSnruxdy 
cai GXoyoy cai rodvrAavig cai dracroy iféavrov, imicraciac Cedpevoyr.; 
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would therefore be induced to assign to the pri- 
mitive soul a capacity likewise for good.” Viewed 
under this aspect, then, the primary soul would 
appear to him indifferent as to good or evil—an 
intermediate principle. But, on the other hand, 
although in the view of Plutarch the corporeal is 
not properly evil, yet is it incapable of that good 
which he invariably ascribed to the spiritual, but 
rather presents to the irrational or sensuous part of 
the soul many evil seductions,’? whereby its intel- 
lectual faculties are impeded. Consequently, from 
this point of view, the corporeal principle must 
appear to be originally evil. Now, by these con- 
siderations, the contrariety which Plutarch assumed 
to exist between the evil soul and the corporeal 
matter, which is susceptible of all qualities and 
states, assumes an entirely new phase. A dispo- 
sition arises to ascribe to the soul a longing and 
desire for good, and to regard it as the intermediate 
principle between good and evil; while to the 
body are apparently imputed the diversified ills 
which man has to endure in this life, and it is thereby 
made to be the ground of evil. On the whole, 
Plutarch felt himself unable to separate the con- 
stituents of the two principles, which were formed 
of God, in such a manner as to arrange on one 
side the corporeal and whatever is obedient to 
reason, and on the other that which is of the nature 
of the soul and repugnant to reason. On the con- 


™ Ib. 9. 7 Ib. 27, 28. 
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trary, he found himself constrained to ascribe an 
indifference doubtless for good or evil, but yet a 
power of seducing to the latter; and to the soul in 
the same manner a tendency on the whole to evil, 
but at the same time a capacity of being disposed 
to good.“ But notwithstanding, he perseveres in 
keeping these constituents apart from each other, 
and essentially he posits three distinct principles. 
And here it is necessary, once for all, to remark, 
that in this theory the corporeal plays a very 
subordinate part. It is true, that frequent mention 
is made of the beauty of its forms and harmo- 
nious movements; but it is evident, on the whole, 
that, to the mind of Plutarch, good has its seat 
mainly in the soul. This is the case with evil 
also; for in reference to that, the body scarcely 
appears in any other light than as the occasion of 
the evil inclinations of the soul. But now, the 
more that the corporeal is withdrawn from con- 
sideration, the greater desire do we find to exalt 
the moving and animating force of the soul which 
universally pervades matter. With this desire was 
connected his theory of demoniacal existence, the 


™ De Is, et On, 49. "AwodseSar dt ry gadrAny (sc. Sbvapusy) ravraracty 
a&dbvaroy, rodAny ply uwepucviay ry owpars, woAHY O& TY WuyyY rov 
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’OsipwWog droppon cai elxwy iupatvopivn. Tuga dé ric Puyiic rd radn- 
rucdy rai riravudy cai ddoyoy cai guxAncrov’ vod dd cwparicov rd 
éxixdnroy cai voowdes cai rapaxrixdy dwpiate kai Svoxpaciaig, «.r.X. One 
of the principal points of difference in the expositions of this doctrine, which 
Plutarch has given in considerable details in the works de Is. et Os. is, that in 
the latter he labours to refer the contrariety between the evil and middle prin- 
ciple to that between the evil soul and corporeal matter, while in the former he 
is rather disposed to see evil in both. 
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notion of which comes prominently forward 
wherever the idea of a spiritual existence, raised 
far above terrestrial life, occurs in a more general 
and important signification, and especially where 
it is applied to the principles of mundane existence, 
which are not of a divine nature. 

In this doctrine of Plutarch, it is impossible to 
overlook its approximation to Oriental ideas, not- 
withstanding that the Grecian element still pre- 
ponderates in its composition. This Oriental ten- 
dency does not venture to show itself openly, but 
by lurking under the cover of ancient Greek doc- 
trines, seeks to give to itself the air of a national 
sentiment. This fact is most apparent on a com- 
parison of Plutarch’s writings with those of Philo. 
The same principles nearly are maintained in both, 
but in Philo in a much stronger and more decided 
form. Both present the same thoughts: that God 
in himself is hidden from man; that contact with 
matter would sully his eternal essence—the sim- 
plicity of his essence; but Plutarch was, neverthe- 
less, not restrained by them from considering God 
as the good absolutely, and also from recognising 
the operation of God in the development of the 
good that is in the world. Both alike were dis- 
posed to assume a sort of mystical union of man 
with the divine; but while Philo regarded this 
union as superior to science, and as furnishing an 
actual intuition of God, Plutarch apparently wa- 
vered between the respective importance of the 
two, and in enthusiasm saw nothing more than a 
merely demoniacal influence. Further, Philo’s 
theory of the intermediate essences which are 
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to form the links of the natural communion between 
God and man is much more complete; his belief 
in a descending series of emanations from God, 
by which the divine ultimately comes down to 
man, is much firmer; in all other correspondent 
opinions, too, he is much more decided than 
Plutarch, who touches on them incidentally only, 
and without connection. Moreover, we may notice 
how cautiously the latter recommends a life of 
abstinence as a means for arriving at a know- 
ledge of God, while his moral precepts urgently 
invite men to political life; and how utterly averse 
he is to that contemplative repose which Philo so 
highly extolled ; and how little his view of religious 
worship betrays the silent and almost melancholy 
earnestness of Philo, but rather exhibits the lighter 
and more cheerful colours of the Grecian worship. 
We might, perhaps, be justified in asserting, that 
all these differences had their centre in their re- 
spective views of the highest grounds of all entity. 
Plutarch, it is true, brings more prominently for- 
ward than Philo does the principle of evil in the 
world, but it is only with a view to be able to refer 
the disposition which is in it for good to its original 
nature; when in the view of Philo the repugnant 
nature of matter, which absolutely refuses to be 
brought into subjection to a spiritual life, necessarily 
strengthened the aversion with which he regarded 
the union of man’s soul with the corporeal. Plutarch 
evinces a decided wish to free man, amid the evils 
of the sensible world, from all fear of the evil prin- 
ciple ; the powers which he assigns to these op- 
posing principles are far from equal, and the mas- 
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tery is ascribed to good.”* It was but natural that 
Oriental conceptions should only have gained a 
gradual admission into the Grecian mind. 

We must not overlook the fact, that these con- 
ceptions began to find their way among the Latin 
writers also of this period. We have a proof of 
this in the works of L. Apuleius, who in the 
time of the Antonines was a teacher of the Platonic 
and Aristotelian philosophies at Medaura of Nu- 
midia. He stands in nearly the same relation to 
Plutarch as Roman does to Grecian _philoso- 
phy. His sketch of the Platonic and Aristotelian 
doctrines is a meagre compilation, deficient in 
right apprehension of principles and systematic con- 
nection. All that we are called upon to notice, is 
simply his view of God and of the demons in their 
relation to the world. He declares the superintend- 
ence of all things to be derogatory to God, and 
therefore ascribes to him a host of ministers by 
whose agency he disposes all mundane events.” 
These ministers are the demons which, according to 
his, in the main, very sensuous conceptions of them, 
have their abode in the air, and being encompassed 
with aeriform bodies, are the true inhabitants and 
living creatures of the intermediate region between 
heaven and earth.” All the religious ceremonies 


7 De Is. et Os. 49, in. Meptypivy ydp 1 rovde rov eédcpou yiveorg cal 
ovoraceg tE tvavriwy, ob pny icocIevey Suvdpewy, GAA rijc BeAriovoc 
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deo inconveniens erit. (Compare herewith the pseudo-Aristotelian work on 
the World, c. 6.) De Deo Soer, p. 45, 46. 

7 De Doctr. Plat. i. p. 7; de Deo Socr. ll. ll.; p. 49. Thus the neo-Pla- 
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of the Greeks and barbarians, and even the practice 
of magic, have these beings for their objects.” No- 
thing that passes within the human heart is, he thinks, 
hidden from them, and he makes them to act the 
part of conscience in the human mind.” Anything 
like scientific connection between these several pro- 
positions, it would be vain to look for in such a 
writer as Apuleius. We shall therefore merely 
observe further, that he speaks of a trinity of 
divine faculties, which are immutable and eternal : 
God himself; the divine Reason which comprises 
the ideas; and the soul of the world. And to this 
trinity he opposes the mutable things of this world, 
which do not truly exist, but must be looked upon 
as copies of the truly existent.” 

The philosophy of this period having once taken 
this direction, it gradually advanced in it, not 
wholly. uninfluenced by the stimulus which the 
writings of Plutarch afforded.” Our information 
on this point consists of little more than desultory 
notices both of the authors and doctrines, which 
contributed to diffuse these ideas. Among those of 
whose writings the neo-Platonists profitably availed 
themselves, Cronius and Numenius are especially 
mentioned, being described as men of a congenial 
spirit.” Of them we shall not venture to speak 
more precisely than to say, that with regard to 

78 De Deo Socr. ll. IL, 7 Ib. p. 51. 

” De Doctr. Plat. i 4, Et sicut superior (sc. essentia) vere esse memora- 
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sentie primum deum esse et mentem formasque rerum et animam ; secund{j 
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chronology they properly take their position in the 
present place; of Cronius nothing has been pre- 
served beyond a few propositions relating to the 
doctrine of metempsychosis, and destitute of ori- 
ginality ;* of the doctrines of Numenius we possess 
fuller information, and they furnish us with a point 
of comparison, which it will be imperative on us to 
make known. 

The high estimation in which neo-Platonists 
held the numerous writings of Numenius, may be in- 
ferred from the great labour bestowed upon them by 
Amelius, one of the most distinguished disciples of 
Plotinus,” and from the prevalent suspicion against 
which he found it necessary to defend his master of 
having adopted without acknowledgment the doc- 
trine of Numenius, as the foundation of his own.” 
As Numenius was born at Apamea in Syria, we 
may perhaps ascribe to the influence of country, 
his adoption of Oriental ideas, and the cause of 
his paying to those religious views, with which the 
former are usually associated, a higher and more ex- 
tensive regard than was paid to them by later mem- 
bers of the neo-Platonical school.*” The character of 
Moses he held in the highest veneration, as proved 
by the title of the Athenian Moses which he gave to 
Plato ;* and, in general, attributed great importance 


®® Clemens Alexandrinus is the earliest writer that mentions Numenius. 
According to Procl. in Tim. ii. p. 93, he cannot well have been earlier than 
Herodes Atticus. 

* Nemes. de Nat. Hom. ii. 50, Antv. 

® Porphyr. v. Plot.c.2. I reckon the paragraphs of the Basle Edition as 
chapters. . 
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to the Jewish and other Oriental traditions,—those 
of the Egyptian, the Magi, and the Brahmins, for 
instance ;* while he has made free use of the history 
of our Saviour, without however naming him, for 
the purpose of his allegorical interpretations.” He 
appears to have been of opinion, that the wisdom of 
Greece originally flowed from an Eastern source ; 
at least his statements would lead to the conclu- 
sion, that he was disposed to refer Plato to Pytha- 
goras, and Pythagoras to the sages of the East.” 
Socrates and Plato appear to him, it is true, to have 
possessed correct ideas and a true religious feel- 
ing, but yet not to have given a sufficiently clear 
expression to it.** The latter circumstance was the 
source of all the mistakes of subsequent philoso- 
phers, Aristotle, the Stoics, and the members of 
the New Academy, in whom he placed the decline 
of the older philosophy of Greece. To judge 
from the extant fragments, the loss of his entire 
works is not greatly to be regretted, since they ex- 
hibit their author as one who, without affording 


the slightest trace of profound inquiry, displays — 
with no little vanity, the patchwork of his eru- ! 


dition, and at the same time gives himself the lofty 
air of a philosopher, who condescended to such 
things merely for the sake of amusement. Never- 
theless, he is justly entitled to the praise of having 


* Euseb. Pr. Ev. ix. 7, 8. 

% Grig. c. Cels. iv. 51, 543, ed. Delarue. 

%. Euseb. Pr. Ev. ix. 7; xi. 10; xiv. 5. 

* Ib. xiv. 5. 
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explained the main features of his doctrine with 
tolerable precision and clearness. 

With the philosophers who followed this direction 
of thought, we have already seen the idea of being 
assuming a conspicuous and important position. 
This was also the case with Numenius. His trea- 
tise concerning good, which may be regarded as 
the most valuable of his works, probably began 
with an examination of this notion. Men habitu- 
ally oppose it to the notion of the changeable and 
perishable. Therefore being cannot be a body 
because whatever is corporeal is perishable,—nor 
matter, because that is not permanent but transi- 
tory; and it isinfinite, therefore indefinite, and con- 
sequently irrational and unknowable. Proceeding 
now from this notion of the corporeal, Numenius 
endeavours to demonstrate the necessity of an in- 
corporeal first cause. The corporeal, he argues, 
requires something besides itself to hold it in com- 
bination, for it is infinitely divisible and con- 
sequently may be easily dissipated. For the same 
reason, one corporeal nature cannot hold another in 
an unchangeable unity ; but it is requisite to suppose 
a something incorporeal—an immaterial soul to 
preserve the body from dissipation and corruption. 
As a contingent question, Numenius here en- 
deavours to prove, that the incorporeal can exist in 
space; and that such is the case with the force 
which keeps body in combination, and for this pur- 
pose enters into a controversy with the Stoics, who 
had declared quality and magnitude, and whatever 
else is an accident of body, to be in itself corporeal 
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also. The incorporeal as the contrary of divisible 
and changeable body, he regards as a simple and 
unchangeable substance; in short, as that which 
is.° Whoever would wish to rise to the right ap- 
prehension of being, him Numenius recommends, in 
Plato’s manner, to abstain from all sensual plea- 
sures, and after applying diligently to mathematical 
sciences, to investigate the nature of the One. This 
he calls Reason or the Good.”* Now to good nothing 
can be likened ; nothing that is sensuous can bear 
to behold it near at hand, and must view it as it were 
at a glance and from a distance. The supreme and 
prime Reason is beyond the ken of man. On this 
account Numenius rejoices in his office, which is to 
make known to man whatever is most marvellous in 
this first and supreme God ; and man ought not to 
wonder if he is told that the quietude of the first 
cause of all is innate motion.” 

Apparently, we have here a doctrine whose ob- 
ject was, to explain and account for the link which 
connects the supreme immutable God and the 
mutable world. But in truth, Numenius found it 
a difficult undertaking to connect God, the self- 
perfect essence, with matter. Indeed he believed, 


* Euseb. Pr. Ev. xv. 17 ; Nemes. de Nat. Hom. ii. 29, Ed. Antv. That 
this passage develops the doctrine of Numenius was seen by Tennemann, 
The doctrine of the incorporeity of qualities was not unfrequently discussed in 
this age without our being able to trace its rise. It was evidently formed in 
opposition to the exaggerations of the Stoical doctrine. We meet with it in Al 
cinous among others, and especially in the work, Quod Qualitates Incorporees, 
which is to be found among the works of Galen. 

%° Eus. Pr. Ev. xi. 10. % Ib. xi. 18, 22, 

7 Ib. 18. My) Savpdoye 2’, al rotr’ ign, word ydp ért Saupacrérepoy 
dxovoy. avri yap rijg mpocovonc ry Sevripy xivncewc ry xpocovcay 
ry xpery oraow gnpi slvat xivnow cipguroy. Ib. 22. 
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that every change is a further estrangement from 
the pure essence of God. Indeed he was chiefly 
led to the notion of an incorporeal essence, by the 
necessity he felt of acknowledging an unchange- 
able substance. If he ascribes life to the first God, 
it is nevertheless, a stationary life; God is inactive, 
far estranged from all operation—he is not the 
Creator of the world.” He is but the Father of the 
Creator deity ; a proposition, which in all proba- 
bility, implied the principle of the theory of ema- 
nation, which made the second cause to proceed 
from the first without change of any. kind. -He 
seems to have placed this view in a very strong 
and suitable light, by denying that the divine 
giving was In any respect to be compared with the 
same act of man. In the latter, the gift in passing 
to the recipient, passes wholly away from the donor ; 
but with the gifts of God it is not so. In the same 
way that science, when communicated to others, is 
not lost by him who imparts it, but on the contrary, 
he is rather benefited by its communication; so 
God imparts his gifts to the second cause—Reason, 
viz. which diffuses itself over the world. For 
science remains with God who gave it, in the same 
degree that it does with me or thee who receive it.” 

* Ib. 18. Kat ydp otre Snpioupyeiv iori ypewy roy xpwroy 
Tov péy Xpdrov Sedy Epyow eivat ipywy Evprdavrwy. 

” Lil. Kai dkijg 88 wddew wept rod wig dxd row xperou airiov rd 
Sedrepow vxiorn rodde onoiv: dxdca bt JoSivra pirecor mode Toy Aap- 
Bavovra, drehSévra ix rot Sedwedroc, tort Sepdwea (Zoriy dvIpwrea), 
Xpnpara, wdépsopa Koidov, ixionnoy. ravri piv ody tori Synrd rai 
avSpwxtva: ra St Sid kori, ola peradoSivra ivSivd’ iecide yeyewnpiva 
ivSivde re ovx dwedrnrvSe, wdxeide yevopeva roy ply avnoe, roy 3 ov« 
EBrawWs cai epocwwnes ry wepi wy Haricraro dvapynoe. tors 82 rovro rd 


caddy xpipa, imornun 9 Kady, HC wvaTo ply O AaBwy, ove drorzinerat 
& atric 6 Sedwxwe, «.7.X. 
2142 
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This is the distinction which Numenius draws 
between his First and Second God. The first God 
is the absolute Good, Reason, the primary principle 
of the substance which is intellectually cognisable 
—the idea; but the Second is the copy—the imita- 
tion of the First, and since the copies of the essence 
must be in a state of becoming, he is the principle of 
all becoming. The position of the latter has a double 
aspect; on the one side turning to his own principle, 
he forms the idea of himself and receives the same, 
1. e. knowledge from the First God, and on the other, 
turning towards the becoming, he forms the world.’ 
Now in this representation the creation does not ap- 
pear independent of the First God, since the Second 
proceeds from the First God, is conceived of as his 
Son, and in the formation of the world has simply 
the ideas for his model. The First God is therefore 
not inconsistently named the lawgiver, who dis- 
tributes among things the seeds of soul, which had 
been dispersed by the Second God throughout the 
world. Now God the Creator, while he combines and 
harmoniously arranges the multiplicity of matter, 
looks unto God, and from this contemplation derives 
judgment, but deduces the tendency to change the 
resistance of matter.’ This twofold tendency of 
the Second God Numenius carries out further, and 


109 Ib. 22. Ei & iors piv vonroy 9 odvcia cai n Bsa, radrne o epodo- 
y79n KpecBurepow cai airsoy elvas d vovg, abrog ovrog pévoc eipnras 
@y TO dyadéy. cai yap ef 6 pév Onproupyde Yedc iors yeviowe dpyH, TO 
dyadov ovciag icriv apyn. avadoyow Gt roirw pty O dypoupyde Sede, 
@y avrov puunrnc, Ty Oé ovcig y yévente, cixwy abrij¢ ovea Kai pipnpa . 

. 6 yap Sevrepog, dirrdc wy abrog rout riy re idtay iavrov rai roy 
cdopoy, Onuoupyog wy, Ewecra Jewonrixds SAwe. Cf. Procl. in Tim. iv.249, 

10 Ib. 18. AapBave de rd piv kpirucdy axd rijg Sewpiag, rd de 

dppnricdy awd rijg iptcewc. 
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he thus divides his Second God into a Second and a 
Third. The two are in reality one, but yet by the 
union with matter, which is dual, they also receive 
from it duality, while they impart unity toit. On the 
one hand the Second (sod exists absolutely, united 
with the ideas, contemplating the supra-sensible, 
being itself also supra-sensible; but on the other, it 
adopts into itself the nature of matter, in that looking 
thereat, it seeks to form and fashion it, and therein for- 
gets itself; this sensible God is in short the world.’ 

We meet with a similar cast of thought in Nu- 
menius’ doctrine of the soul. Agreeably to the 
nature of the world, into which the creative energy 
of God has entered, but in which its due office is to 
be allowed to matter also, every thing, but especially 
the soul, divides itself into two opposite natures. 
According to this view, the soul is said not merely 
to possess two opposite aspects, but rather to con- 
sist of two distinct souls, of which one is rational, 
the other irrational.’ These opposite natures 


19 L. 1. ‘O Sede & piv xpiroc, iv daurg wy ior awroig dd rd 
daury ovyytwdpevog didAov pnwore elvat dcatperd¢- b Sede pévror 6 ded. 
repog «ai rpirog loriv elg, cupgpepopevog St ry bArAy duad: obcy 
bvot iy atrny, oxiterac dt vn’ abrijc, imcSupnricdy eldog 
ixotone cai peovonc. ry ody pr) elvas mode Ty vonTy, hy ydp ay wxpdc 
daurq@, dia rd riyv UrAny Bréway, radrnc iwipedovpevoc, arepiorxrog 
éavrov yiverat cal dxrerat rov aicInrov cai wepiirrer, dvdye re Ere tic 
Td iditow HI0¢ iwopeEdpevog rigc bAnc....... 6 piv ody mpdrog wepi 
Ta vonra, 6 dt Sedrepocg wEpi ra vonra cai aioInra. Procl. in Tim. ii, 
93. 0d ydp xéopog war’ abroy (8c. Noupnwor) 6 rpirog sori Sedg, This 
appears to be alluded to also, ib. v. 299. According to the afore-quoted pas- 
sage of Proclus, Numenius would seem besides to have expressed himeelf as 
if he made the First and the Second God to be the &nysoupydc, but the third 
the work, Snptoupyodpevoy. Yet, as he also made all three to be identical, we 
cannot expect to find him invariably and precisely maintaining their respective 
differences. 

8 Porphyr. ap. Stob. Eccl. i. 836. “AdAos Sé, wy ai Noupnviog..... 
dvo puyac—iyew nude olovrat, ry piv AoyicHy, ry 6 droyor. 
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within the soul are in constant collision, just as good 
and evil are for ever opposed to each other." For 
from matter evil arises within the soul, and for this 
reason the embodying of the soul is regarded as an 
evil ;*°° on the other hand, the soul has its portion 
of good which accrues to it from its participation in 
the divine Reason. This portion of good Numenius 
seems to have made to consist chiefly in the intel- 
lectual activity of the soul, although he does not 
appear to have absolutely neglected all considera- 
tions of a moral direction of it. Nevertheless, 
in the portions of his doctrine which have reached 
us, these considerations only occasionally occur, 
whereas they speak, in the most decided tone possi- 
ble, of science as the gift of God, and as that which 
by its reception most identifies man with God.’ 
To the human soul Numenius ascribed a faculty 
of cognition, wholly independent of sensation, 
which accompanies indeed the sensuous presentation, 
but nevertheless is still not to be regarded as the 
cause of the latter.'"°° The former is the effect of 
the rational, the latter of the irrational soul. In 
the former he may perhaps have placed that ra- 
tional cogitation, by means of which all appropriate 
objects participate in good and are destined to be 
united with it. This union he represented to be of 


10% Jambi. ib. p. 894. 108 Tb. p. 896, 910. 

10 Euseb. Pr. Ev. xiii. 5. 

107 Euseb. Pr. Ev. xi. 22. Merixes G2 abrov rd pertyovra cai iv d\Aw 
piv obdevi, by d& pivp rep gpovety. 

108 Porphyr. Ap. Stob. Ecl. p. 832. Noupnyog dt rjy ovycaraderceny 
Svvapty wapadectixny ivepyewy gnoag elvat, cupxrwpa auTag Pnoiy 
elvat rd gavracrixdy, ob pry Epyow ré cai droridecpa, dd\d\d wapaco~ 
AovInpa. 

19 Euseb. Pr. Ev. xi, 22. 
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so intimate a nature, that all distinction becomes 
merged in it. This view seems to have had some 
reference to that other opinion of his, according to 
which he derived human life solely from the Second 
God, who by looking at us communicated life to the 
body; by reason of which, Numenius was also led 
to assume a return of God into himself, in which he 
will contemplate himself alone, while, on the other 
hand, all things will be dissolved, and Reason alone 
live a life of felicity."”° 

It must be manifest to all, that the doctrine of 
Numenius sought to give a determinate shape to 
the Oriental view of the relation which subsists 
between the sensible and the supra-sensible world, 
and has rounded itself off into a system, which is 
mainly occupied with the highest of all human 
notions, and has scarcely any other object than to 
discover some means of passing from the supra- 
sensible to the sensible, and of allowing the return 
of the latter into the former, without greatly 
troubling itself about the scientific foundation and 
validity of man’s idea of the supra-sensible."" And 


ne Jambi. Ap. Stob. Ecl. i. p. 1066. "Evwory piv ody ‘nai raurérnra 
advaxptroy rig Wuxying xpdc rac éaurigg dpxdcg mxpecBevew gaiverac 
Noupnmog. 

111 Euseb. Pr. Ev, xi. 18. BAérrovrog piv ody cal ixtorpappivou mpde 
nay Exacroy rov Jeov cupBaiver Ziv re nai BiwoxeaIac réore rd owpara, 
endevovra rov Jeov roicg dxpoBortopoic, peracrpégovrog de cig ry éav- 
TOU TepiwHy Tov Jeov ravra ply arocBivyvoSa, roy dé vour Zijy Biov 
ixavpépsvoy ebdaipovogc. We must confess that we do not know how we 
are to reconcile herewith another account which Cousin has published in the 
Journal des Savants, 1835, p. 148, from an unpublished commentary on the 
Phedo of Plato, Sri of piv dxd rig AoyeHe Wuxie dypt ring ippoyou 
tlewo dwaSavariZovety, we Noupyyioc. 
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the consequence of all this is, that such doctrines 
exhibit a religious tendency, rather than a valid 
development of the understanding, and that free 
recourse is had to the imagination in order to sup- 
ply the deficiencies of research. 


HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 
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PART II. 
NEO-PLATONIC PHILOSOPHY. 


CHAPTER I. 


RISE OF THE NEO-PLATONIC PHILOSOPHY. PLOTINUS- 


Noruina can be more easy than the passage from 
the preceding book to the present. The opening of 
this period of our history, presents us with nothing 
else than the firmer establishment, and the more 
extensive, and also more regular development of the 
line of thought which we depicted at the close of 
the last portion of our labours. When we look to 
the essential subject-matter of the two doctrines, 
without either neglecting or exaggerating some pe- 
culiar differences, both of exposition and of idea, we 
are struck with the strong resemblance between the 
system of Numenius and that of the neo-Platon- 
ists. This indeed was, to a certain degree, admit- 
ted by the latter.’ If, then, we have nevertheless 
separated our consideration of the two, we have 


1 Long. Ap. Porphyr. de Vita Plot. 15. The same result follows from the 
statements of Porphyry and Jamblichus. 
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done so, because the historical course of the present 
period is very different from that of its predecessor. 
In the latter, this particular line of thought was asso- 
ciated with many ill-assorted ideas of a Greek or 
Roman character; it had yet to make its way, and 
to gain a gradual diffusion, and stood isolated amid 
many other attempts directly repugnant to its nature. 
But in the present period, we find it the presiding 
object of philosophical investigation, which still 
faithfully adhered to the Grecian enlightenment. 
In this field, it had no opponent of any weight to 
resist; conscious of supremacy, it gained rapid 
authority over both Grecian and Barbarian minds, as 
far as Grecian civilization had spread ; and, like it, 
adopting into itself doctrines and customs otherwise 
reputed barbarous. But while it thus gained so 
wide an expansion, it also contracted such a latitu- 
dinarian spirit, that its own loose and indeterminate 
formularies could scarcely stretch wide enough to 
comprehend its many contradictory opinions. One 
enemy alone was excepted from this large tolerance: 
after having mastered or made a compromise with 
so much, one enemy alone remained with whom it 
would not hear of peace—and this was Christianity. 
This neo-Platonism combats, not as being of a bar- 
barous origin, for such an objection, even though it 
was still urged against Christianity, had long lost 
all meaning and all force. But the great offence of 
Christianity was that it was not equally tractable 
with other religious schemes; that it asserted its 
claims as the only true religion, and condemned all 
other forms, as adoring false gods, or not possessing 
the true worship of the true God. With such an 
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intolerant antagonist no peace was to be made ; and 
still less as Christianity, though devoid of the in- 
tellectual culture of the Greeks, and even lightly 
esteeming if not actually despising it, was con- 
tinually gaining ground on the neo-Platonic philo- 
sophy. For the latter, driven to and fro amid the 
cloudy vagueness of its many and diversified doc- 
trines, had in the former an opponent which stood 
firm and strong in oneness of idea, and in simplicity 
and purity of sentiment. Before such an adversary 
the fall of this school was ultimately certain. At 
the first collision, indeed, it held itself high, both in 
hope and courage, apparently little aware of the 
might of its adversary, and confident in the re- 
sources of ancient civilization, and trusting to its 
traditions in a province where tradition was without 
authority, and by a new interpretation attempting 
to give freshness to the faded ideas of an obsolete 
mode of thinking. But its pride and haughtiness 
soon sunk, as it was more and more despoiled and 
hemmed in by the new faith which would not allow 
of the co-existence of any olden belief. And then 
it began to make actual war upon its powerful 
adversary, and to have recourse to arms, of which it 
was itself at first ashamed,—an expedient unworthy 
of philosophy and of the olden civilization of which 
it boasted itself the champion. But these weapons 
were found equally powerless, and neo-Platonism, 
condescending to murmurings and complaints, de- 
spaired of the age and people in whose bosom it 
had found its own development. It was its fate 
to seek in vain amid remote times for that which 
was even close at hand. 


§24 NEO-PLATONIC PHILOSOPHY. 


At the close of the second or commencement of 
the third century of our era,” Ammonius Saccas 
founded that school of philosophy at Alexandria 
which is usually designated by the name of neo- 
Platonic. He is represented to have been the son 
of Christian parents, and to have received from 
them a Christian education, but when he was of 
an age to think for himself, and had studied philo- 
sophy, to have gone over to the pagan worship.® 
In his doctrine he is said to have sought to establish 
the agreement of Plato and Aristotle on all 
leading points of speculation ;* an attempt which, 
though it did not secure the unqualified appro- 
bation of his successors, had nevertheless many 
admirers. His school was frequented by a nume- 
rous body of disciples, among whom we find many 
distinguished names which we shall presently have 
to notice, as he did not commit his own opinions 
to writing.” Among these was Longinus, who still 


* Theodoret. de Gr. Aff. Cur. vi. 869. ed. Hal. places him in the reign of 
Commodus ; but he must have been alive at least as late as 243 a.p. in which 
year Plotinus quitted him. Compare the full and particular treatise by Dehaut, 
Essai Historique sur la Vie et la Doctrine d’Ammonius Saccas. Brux. 1836, 
4to. 

* Porphyr. Ap. Euseb. Hist. Eccl. vi. 19. This much agitated passage 
would have much greater weight if it came from a more trustworthy source. 
Porphyry is, according to Eusebius, a disciple, not only of Plotinus,-a de- 
cided contemner of whatever is earthly and historical, but also of Longinus, 
who did not think quite the same on these matters, consequently the disciple 
of two scholars of Ammonius; nay, he has even confounded the two Origens, 
his own contemporaries. The contradiction of Eusebius is of less importance 
since he evidently confounds the two Ammonii. 

* Hierocles Ap. Phot. Cod. ccxiv. 283, ed. Hoesch. p. 285 ; Cod ccli. 750. 

® Longin. Ap. Porphyr. v. Plot. 15. In two passages of Numesius, de Nat. 
Hom. ii. 29 ; iii, 56, sqq., we have a tolerably full analysis of the doctrine of 
Ammonius of the soul, and its union with the body. But besides that so late 
an authority, who does not give any references to his sources, is not to be im- 
plicitly trusted, in both passages Ammonius seems to be named simply as the 
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holds a conspicuous place among writers on style. 
His extant treatise on the sublime affords little 
means by which we can judge of his philosophical 
opinions; and all that can be discovered from the 
fragments of his other works is, that on several 
important points he was at issue with Plotinus, 
another disciple of Ammonius.° The last-named 
philosopher was unquestionably the most distin- 
guished member of the school of Saccas. The 
controversy which was carried on between him and 
Longinus, and the little respect which he evinced 
for the latter, would seem to lead to the conclusion 
that Ammonius had not given a fixed and definite 
form to his philosophical views.’ Besides Plotinus, 
two other disciples of Ammonius are mentioned 
with distinction, Erennius and Origen.* These three 
individuals had entered into a mutual engagement 
not to publish the doctrines of their master. This 
compact Erennius first broke by the publication 
of some work or other, and he was followed by 
Origen, whose treatises, however, were few and 
unimportant,’ but who, if we may infer so much 
head of the neo-Platonic echool, to whom the doctrines of his followers might 
conveniently be referred. 

‘LL 

7 Porphyr. v. Plot. 8. Plotinus appears to have gradually given a precise 
form to his doctrine. Ib. 2,3. Of Origen also, a fellow disciple of Plotinus, 
it is doubted whether he ever rose so high as the One which is above Reason. 
Procl. Theol. Plat, ii. 4, 90. 

® Ib. 2; Hierocl. Ap. Phot. Cod. ccxiv. 285 ; Cod. ccli, 750. 

® Porphyr. v. Plot. 2; Longin. ib. 15. And here pre-eminently lies the 
necessity of distinguishing him from Origen the Christian father. It has been 
assumed indeed that this person also was a disciple of Ammonius, but the 
reasons assigned for this opinion are inadequate. If Origen declares that he had 
heard the philosopher of whom Heraclas was a disciple, this testimony is not 


decisive in favour of Ammonius, since there was unquestionably more than 
one teacher of his philosophy at Alexandria. If Porphyry calis him a disciple 
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from the respect which Plotinus testifies for him, 
was no mean philosopher. By these publications 
Plotinus considered himself released from his en- 
gagement, and composed the works which we still 
possess. The writings and the biographical notices 
which we have of Plotinus are the sources from 
which all our conjectures as to the doctrine of 
Ammonius must be drawn, since our information 
concerning the philosophy of Origen or Erennius 
is extremely scanty, and inadequate for any such 
purpose. 

Plotinus was born at Lycopolis in Egypt,’° ac- 
cording to the calculation of one of his scholars, in 
the year 205 or 206, a.p."" He received his scien- 
tific education at Alexandria, where in his twenty- 
eighth year he devoted himself to the pursuit of phi- 
losophy. Finding little satisfaction in the several 
masters whose schools he first frequented, he at 
last became a hearer of Ammonius, in whom he 
recognised all that he desired. This philosopher 
imbued his mind with a reverence and taste for 
the wisdom of the East. After spending eleven 
years in the school of Ammonius, he came to a 
determination to join the expedition which the 
Emperor Gordian was leading against the Persians, 
for sake of the opportunity which it furnished him 
of forming an acquaintance with the philosophy of 
the Persians and Indians. When on the murder 


of Ammonius, this is only another instance of the already noticed confusion of 
the heathen with the Christian Origen, Euseb. Hist. Eccl. vi. 19. Besides 
which it is very improbable that Origen would have chosen an apostate like Am- 
monius for his teacher in philosophy. 
10 Eunap. v. Plotini; Suid. 6. v. WAwrivog. In which Lycopolis is uncertain. 
1. Porphyr. v. Pfot. 1. . 
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of Gordian, the expedition was abandoned, Plotinus 
proceeded to Antioch, and shortly afterwards to 
Rome. Here he suddenly assumed the character of 
a teacher of philosophy, but appears at first to have 
met with very little success; for Amelius, one of 
his most zealous disciples, told Porphyry that his 
school was full of disorder and noisy declamation, 
every member being permitted to state his difficulties 
and express his opinions. Plotinus would appear to 
have taught the doctrines of Ammonius, which only 
in the tenth year of his residence at Rome, he began 
to commit to writing for the use of his most ap- 
proved disciples.“ It would seem that his dis- 
ciples, and especially Amelius and Porphyry 
(of whom the latter did not join him before the 
twentieth year of his residence in Rome), were very 
influential in the establishment and success of his 
system. At all events, Plotinus arrived in the course 
of time at the highest distinction. This is proved 
by the names of the long list of scholars and emi- 
nent personages, both male and female, who attached 
themselves to his society, and the favour which 
Gallienus and his consort evinced for him, and the 
confidence in his personal integrity which caused 


12 Ib. 2, I must here again recur to the reservation of the doctrines which 
was agreed upon by the disciples of Ammonius. To judge from the statements of 
Porphyry, it is doubtful whether their mutual engagement referred to his written 
or his oral doctrine. It is said that Plotinus continued faithful to his engage- 
ment, and although he formed a school, did not teach to his disciples the doc- 
trines of Ammonius rypéy dé dvéervora rd wapd rov ‘Appwriou déypara; 
but soon afterwards it is added, that he derived the instruction which he im _ 
parted from his intercourse with Ammonius ix é2 rij¢ ‘Appwviov cvvovoiac 
wovotpevog rag ctarpiBdc. Porphyry appears to distinguish between a 
secret and a public doctrine of Ammonius; but let us ask, was it required of his 
disciples to keep back the former from their own approved ehclare ? Sucha 
duty would indeed be the extreme of mystery. 
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him to be chosen a guardian of several minors, and 
not less so by the many hostile assaults which his 
doctrine was exposed to." After a residence at 
~ Rome of six and twenty years, he was attacked by 
a severe malady, which put a stop to his usual dis- 
courses with his disciples, and he went into retire- 
ment in Campania, where he died in the six and 
sixtieth year of his age.”* 

The accounts which we have received of the 
character of his school, seem to warrant the conclu- 
sion, that the object of Plotinus was a general, but 
mainly philosophical, culture of the mind. He 
accustomed his disciples to express themselves both 
in prose and verse, and composed for their use cer- 
tain models which, notwithstanding the imperfect 
mastery which he possessed of the Greek language, 
have been highly extolled for fertility of thought and 
invention.’’ He also caused the works of other philo- 
sophers to be read, of whom, however, only the more 
recent writers are named; it mattered not whether 
they were Platonicians or Aristotelians, or others 
from whom he greatly differed in opinion. Upon 
these he afterwards delivered his judgment.'® 
Plotinus does not seem to have been altogether free 
from the mysticism which was peculiar to the age, 
but still to have kept it under a sober restraint. 
We do not discover any indication of his practising 
the magical art, notwithstanding that he has no- 
where expressed a direct condemnation of it; he 
examined the claims of astrology, but declared 
them to be open to objection.’” If he avowed a con- 
tempt for the pursuits of politics and worldly advan- 


3 Ib. 4,6, 8. 4 Tb. 1. 6 Ib. 5, 8. 
1% Ib. 8. 7 Ib. 9, 
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tages, as unworthy of a philosopher, he nevertheless 
diligently looked after the property of the infants 
who were placed under his guardianship, on the 
plea that it was a duty to preserve it for them so 
long as they were strangers to philosophy.’® Never- 
theless, we find his school so full of mysticism, and 
his philosophy so closely interwoven with it, that we 
cannot hesitate to censure Plotinus as having shown 
too great indulgence to the bias of his times which 
led men to sacrifice to fanciful speculations, all the 
important requisitions of actual life. Among his 
disciples we find one of the name of Rogatian, who, 
upon being nominated to the Preetorship, refused to 
accept the office, manumitted all his slaves,and aban- 
doning all care of his property, and refusing to reside 
in his own house, depended on his friends for food 
and lodging; in short, evinced the greatest possible 
contempt for all earthly possessions. This person 
was pronounced by Plotinus the model of philoso- 
phers.’? Plotinus himself, with the approbation of 
the Emperor Gallienus, conceived the adventurous 
idea of founding a city to be called Platonopolis, and 
to be constituted and governed by the laws of Plato. 
In all probability he would have carried his design 
into execution if wiser and more prudent counsellors 
of the emperor had not successfully opposed them- 
selves to it.” He declared himself ashamed of his 
body, which he declared to be but a phantom, which 
it is a burthen to carry about, and on this account 
he refused to have recourse to medical aid, and 
practised a rigorous abstinence, eating neither flesh 
nor even bread.” Of his country, his kindred, and 


1S Ib, 6. 9 Ib. 4. 2” Ib. 8. 2 Ib. 1, 5. 
lV. Qm 
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the date of his birth, as of contemptible matters, he 
imparted no information to his friends, although he 
kept a festival on the anniversaries of the birth-days 
of Plato and Aristotle.” His disciples venerated 
him as one who was raised far above the lot of 
mortals, The magic arts which an envious scholar 
of Ammonius practised against him, are said to have 
redounded upon their author. When an Egyptian 
priest in his presence and by his consent invoked 
his demon, a god appeared. When he was invited 
by Amelius to be present at a sacrifice, he replied, 
The gods to whom the sacrifice is about to be made 
must come to him, not he to them; and of this enig- 
matical speech his disciples ventured not to ask an 
explanation. He had it in his power to denounce 
unknown thieves and robbers, and to make known to 
his disciples their mental dispositions and future for- 
tunes. Lastly, at his death, when he had uttered his 
last words, ‘I seek to raise the god within us, to the 
divine in the universe,” a serpent stole from beneath 
his bed and disappeared in the wall.” Must not 
such a man have attained to the greatest height that 
humanity can reach? Porphyry assures us that in 
the six years which he spent in the society of Plo- 
tinus, the latter had six times beheld and been 
united to the supreme God. | 

The writings of Plotinus have apparently come 
down to us complete, or nearly so, but still ina 
state which gives occasion to many doubts. Plo- 
tinus was a very careless writer, and what he had 
once written, even at distant intervals, the weakness 
of his eye-sight prevented him from submitting 

™ Ib. 1. 23 Ib. 1, 7. Ib, 18, 
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even toa single revision. Besides which, he was 
so far from being a master of the language in which 
he wrote, that even orthographical errors are not 
unfrequently to be found in his works. On this 
ground he assigned to Porphyry the task of ar- 
ranging them.” The latter has undoubtedly made 
an attempt to fulfil this duty, but the result is a 
very singular one. Finding these works to consist 
of many special treatises, having little, if any, con- 
nection with each other, he has arranged them in six 
Enneads, according to the diversity of subject-mat- 
ter; he moreover corrected the external form of the 
expression, and made a few additions which it is im- 
possible to particularize.* This edition of the works 
of Plotinus is apparently the same as that which has 
reached us: however, an old note attached to it 
speaks of another edition by Eustochius, also a dis- 
ciple of Plotinus, who remained with him to the time 
of his death, and which differed from the Porphyrian 
edition in the disposition of the several books.” 


* Ib. 4, 5. 

™ Ib.: at the end. Ta piv ody BiBria tig UE ivveddag rovroy roy rpd- 
wov karerakauty, riccapa cai xevryKxowra Svra. caraBeBrAnpeda dé Kai 
cig riva avrey Uropripara ardctuc od rove imti~avrac ipa éraipoug 
ypagev, sig rep abroi ry cagnyeay avroig yevicOa itiovy. ad\Ad 
HY Kai ra Kepadata abrwy wavrwy, TAY Tov Epi TOU KaXdod, dia rd 
AeiWat npiv, weroinpeOa card riyv xpovecny ixdooy roy BiBriwy - 
GX’ iy rovrp ob ra cegddata povoy Ka® Exagroy ixxeirat rev B¢Brluy. 
GN cai imcynpnpara, 2 we cepadata cvvapiOpeirar. vuvi de repacd- 
p20a kxacroy roy BiBriwy duepydpevor Tac TE orixpac abray rpocBetvas 
cai el re hpaprnpivoy ein cara Askew diopOoty naib rt dy npa¢g dAdo 
Kivnoy, abTd onpaive. rd Epyow. Are the dwop»ynpara incorporated in 
the work? What are the cegadata which are wanting in the book on the 
Beautiful ? what the éx:yecpqpara? Porphyry speaks as if he were then 
just entered upon the edition of the works separately. But when he prefixed 
the life of Plotinus to the edition of his works, he was now more than 68 years 
old, ib. xviii. ; can he have been eo long occupied with this edition ? 

7 Eanead. iv. 4, 29. This is worthy of attention ; for according to the state- 
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Amelius, ton, possessed the works of Plotinus and 
disseminated them.” 

The style of Plotinus is very unequal. At times 
the copious fulness of his diction bespeaks his inti- 
mate acquaintance with the Platonic writings, but at 
others we may trace in his language the effects of a 
long and painful study of the Aristotelian. This is 
seen not only in particular terms, but also in the 
frequent harshness and abruptness of the style, in 
which the writer’s meaning is hinted at rather than 
explained.” Porphyry discovered in his master’s 
works many ideas which had been borrowed from 
the Stoical school; and we shall shave occasion to 
notice many points of resemblance, nct only in 
thought but also in terms of expression, between him 
and earlier philosophers who evinced a disposition 
for Oriental ideas. His writings have been justly 
taxed with obscurity, which arises not only from the 
general tendency of his ideas, but also from his 
fondness for nice and subtle distinctions, and from 
the involved character of his style, which sometimes 
scarcely allows us to guess his meaning or to trace 
the grammatical connection of his sentences. More- 
over, the heterogeneous medley of scientific ele- 
ments which we meet with in Plotinus, greatly 


ment of Porphyry, it would almost seem that the arrangement of the books 
had been the work of Plotinus himself. Creuzer is even of opinion that the 
present edition follows partly the Porphyrian and partly that of Eustochus. 
Cf. Annot. in Plot. p. 79, sq.; 202. The grounds on which he supports this 
view, do not however appear to me sufficient to establish it. The new edition, by 
Creuzer, (Oxon. 1835,) affords great helps for the right interpretation of a 
number of passages which were lamentably corrupt in the very incorrect Basle 
edition, but still Creuzer himself owns that there are many incurable faults in 
our present text. 
* Longin. ap. Porphyr. v. Plot. xiii. xiv. xv. ® V. Plot. viii, 
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increases the difficulty of tracing the thread of 
his ideas. But, notwithstanding, it cannot be de- 
nied that all his assertions refer more or less to the. 
central point of his system, or rather have scarcely 
any other object than to exhibit and elucidate this 
centre. An idle object, alas! for this point itself is 
incapable of elucidation; and so Plotinus himself 
admits. In this painful struggle to attain to the 
unattainable, his writings may well be compared to 
the fable of the Danaidz, which well sets forth the 
nature of a fluid, by representing the water as still 
eluding all etforts to confine it. However large may 
be the sphere over which the efforts of Plotinus ex- 
tend themselves, it ultimately contracts itself within 
a single point. A complaint has been made of 
his obscure brevity ; but this complaint is only just 
when applied to single sentences: on the whole he 
is far too diffusive; from his repeated attempts to 
express what is inexpressible, his works are full of 
repetitions. Passages also are occasionally found 
in which he abandons the immediate subject of his 
doctrine, and treats of matters which admit of being 
expressed in intelligible language. These matters 
are for the most part little, if at all, in uni- 
son with the general spirit of his theory, and may be 
regarded as digressions from his proper subject, and 
betray a passing remembrance of the old traditionary - 
treasures which he had inherited from the better 
times of Grecian philosophy. In such passages, 
however, his style is heavy, and approaches to the 
prolixity of old age, which for the most part we 
meet with in the neo-Platonic school. 

A slight notice of the relation in which Plotinus 
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stood to the earlier philosophy and to the opinions 
of his age, will here be necessary. Generally, he 
might justly call himself a Platonist. Without 
expressly naming Plato, he speaks of him as the 
true philosopher, whose doctrine he has undertaken 
to expound.” He does, it is true, occasionally meet 
in Plato with ideas which he cannot approve of; but 
of such he cannot admit, that Plato actually enter- 
tained them.** Thus, by a latitude of interpreta- 
tion, he easily gets rid of all difficulties. The 
doctrine which he advanced of the three supra- 
sensible grounds of all existence, is not brought for- 
ward as a novelty, but as contained in the Platonic 
writings, although, he admits not fully developed 
there :** and we need not wonder that he could find 
this doctrine in Plato, when we discover that he had 
no difficulty in imputing it to Parmenides, Anaxa- 
goras, Heraclitus and Empedocles, Pythagoras and 
Pherecydes. If any surprise be felt, it must be 
at his admission that Aristotle was not very favour- 
ably disposed to it, even though he was constrained 
to adopt views essentially similar. There is some- 
thing herein which looks like a disposition to iden- 
tify in all essential points the Platonic and the 
Aristotelian systems; but, on the other hand, his 
disquisitions are frequently directed expressly to 
controverting the doctrine of Aristotle. This Plo- 


3%) Eon. iii. 9, 1 in. VI. 6. 4, 8. 

 V.i. 8. Kai elvas rove Adyoug rovode pr Kavodc, pyde viv, aAdrAa 
mara piv eipyjoOa pr avanenrapivwc, rove di viv Adyoue LEnynrac 
ixcivwy yeyovévat, paprupiog miorwoapevoe rag dédkac ravracg waXatac 
elvat roig atrov rov TIXarwvog ypdppaocy. As a specimen of his arbitrary 
interpretation, see li. 5, 5. 

“* V.1, 8,9. This statement is expressed in very loose language. 
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tinus attacks in several points, and, with one excep- 
tion, all those which in his day were regarded 
as the characteristic doctrines of the Peripatetic 
school.* The excepted doctrine which he approved 
of and adopted, is that of the eternity of the world. 
Something of the same kind is the position which he 
holds relatively tothe Stoical school. Many ideas 
which owed their origin to this sect, but had 
become part of the common stock of Grecian en- 
lightennent, Plotinus unhesitatingly avails himself 
of; but yet he ardently enters on the refutation of 
the leading points of the Stoical philosophy, the spirit 
of which was even more adverse than the Platonic 
or Aristotelian system to his own view of things. 
The Stoical doctrine of the sensuous elements of 
human knowledge and its materialism, are treated 
by him as palpable absurdities, which pervert the 
true nature of things, prefer the non-existent to the 
existent, and make the last to be first. On the 
other hand he evinces a favourable disposition to 
such opinions as looked for true philosophy to Ori- 
ental doctrines. In the same way that, as already 
noticed he hoped to find among the Indians a pro- 
founder wisdom than was elsewhere to befound; so he 
also believed that in the symbols of the Egyptian 
priests, greater knowledge was hidden than was 
ever set forth by the investigations of Grecian 
science.“ This same direction of ideas also led 
Plotinus to give an interpretation of the olden my- 
thology, which indeed followed Plato and the earlier 


*# Instances may be found, Man. i. 4, 6,7, 15; iii. 7,8; iv. 2,1; vi. 1,3, 
BAC. 
3 VY, 1, 28. eV. 8, ti. 
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theologers, but still had in it a strong taste of 
theocracy.” In this part of his doctrine he takes 
up the pretended Platonic doctrines of the supreme 
ground of all existence, and of the stars as created 
gods,** without, however, showing much disposition 
to go very deeply into them; for he considers all 
appeals to mythology as simply auxiliary proofs for 
such weaker minds as have not yet emancipated 
themselves from the sensible.” He refuses to concur 
in the opinion, that the gods can be moved by 
prayer,*° and differed from those who, from the 
supposed influence of the stars on the government 
of the world, have drawn conclusions favourable to 
the pretensions of astrology,’ although, by reason 
of the universal connection of all things, among 
which, even virtue, which knows no master, must 
be included, he would not deny that every mundane 
event may be considered as a sign, and to have 
been itself pre-signified.“* But however in these 
and similar points, Plotinus may have set himself 
against the wide-spreading superstitions of his day, 
in others he gave way to them, as appears from 
several traits of his system.‘* Not content, in 
the spirit of the olden worship, with assuming the 
manifestation of gods and demons, he even gives 
precise determinations of the difference of their re- 
spective natures. Not only does he evince a high 
veneration for the mysterious, but even declares phi- 
losophy not to be repugnant to the different arts of 


7 III. 6, 8; v. 1, 4,7, 8, 12, 13. = V,4. 9: 

* IV. 7, 15. -~ © IV, 4, 42. “ ILI. 1,5, 6; iv. 4, 30, sqq. 

42 TV. 4, 39. 

* 1. 6, 7; iii. 1, 3, 5, 6; vi. 9, 11. The contemplation of the One, for in- 


stance, is referred to the mysteries. 
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magic and other incantations; although he does not 
approve of them in every respect, and is disposed to 
assion to them only a limited power. He even be- 
lieves that he can justify the belief of them by the 
universal sympathy between all things in the sensible 
world; for among these, mutual love and hate 
operate every where, and consequently the whole 
practical life of man is under the power of incan- 
tation.“ 

This conclusion sufficiently evinces how low he 
was disposed to rate practical life; the theoretical 
possessed a far higher value in his eyes. Now, if 
from this fact any one should be disposed to argue, 
that with certain perversities of opinion which be- 
longed to the age in which he lived, and from which 
no one can wholly escape, his doctrine wasin the main 
of a truly philosophical import, he will have, in the 
first place, to get rid of the admissions which Plotinus 
himself makes. These are to be found in his 
statements of the nature of science. When we 
inquire, in the first place, what province in the 
eduction of human thought he assigned to sensuous 
perception and presentation, we do indeed hear 
something that sounds favourable to them. He 
regards perception in the light of a messenger who 
announces a fact which ought to be submitted to 
the review of the reason.“ He does not look upon 
it as a passive affection, but an vperation of the 


“ Thus he speaks against the magic of the Gnoatics, ii. 9, 14. Magic, in his 
opinion, has no power over the happiness of the sage or over the theoretical life. 
It applies only to the ddoyoy, not to the Aoy:edy of the soul. i. 4, 9; iv. 4, 
43, 44. On the other hand, as to its influence over practical life, cf. iv. 3, 13; 4, 
26, 40, 34. Ila» yap rd wpo¢g GAXo yonreverac Ux’ Gddov, Ib. 44. 

“ V. 3, 3. 
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soul; and perception no less than memory is 
not a weakness, but a strength of the soul.‘ 
That which perceives is to a certain degree a 
judging faculty, and perceptions are obscure 
thoughts of the supra-sensible world, as also the 
thoughts of the supra-sensible world are clear per- 
ceptions ;*” a doctrine which, in reality, does not 
deviate much from the Stoical. But when now we 
hear him incessantly avowing his aversion for any 
contact of the soul with the corporeal and with 
sensuous perception, we are forced in truth to con- 
clude, that without very seriously intending the 
above propositions, he adopted them with the other 
parts of the Platonic doctrine, in which, indeed, 
they do not stand very firmly. According to 
Plotinus, the soul is in a body for its punishment 
solely; it is, he says, for this end only that it is 
percipient of the corporeal.“* The objects of per- 
ception are external simply ; for if an internal object 
should seem to be perceived, this must be internal 
to the body; but for the soul it is still external.“ 
Now, conceived in this sense perception must be 
valueless, as regards the perception of truth; since, 
as we shall presently see, knowledge apprehends 
nothing but what is internal and spiritual; whereas, 
the external is a mere phantom, and nothing real.°° 


“6 IV. 6, 2, 3. 

47 IV, 3, 23; vi. 7, 7, fin. “Qore elvac rac alcSnoeg rabrag apvdpac 
renotc, Tag Ot ixei vonoec évapyeic aioSnoec. 

* IV. 3, 24. “Eyouoar dé (sc. at Puxat) rd cpa Kai rd ayrivapBdvecIae 
THY CwLATIKwWY KOAdCEWY ExOVELY. 

 V. 3,2. Td piv ody alcSnrixdy adbrij¢g (sc. rij¢ Wuyic) abréSev ay 
gaipey rov tw pdovoy elvar cai yap el rey Evdov, iv ry owpare ytyvo- 
pévwy cuvaiadnore tin, AAd THy Ew éaurod cai ivrai9a 4 avrirne. 

3 V.5, 1. Td ye yeyywoxdpevoy cv aloSnoewe rov mpaypmaroc eidwror 
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Those who put any trust in perception, are likened 
to those who take dreams for realities; for sen- 
sation is an accident of the sleeping soul; that part 
of the soul which is in the body is in sleep—its true 
awakening is a perfect separation from body.” 
Sensation he declares to be simply an affection and 
stern necessity of the soul, resulting from the uni- 
versal sympathy which prevails among mundane 
things ;°* by which explanation he places it under 
the same idea to which he had elsewhere referred 
the principle of enchantment. 

Now if Plotinus already appears to have outrun 
Plato in the depreciation of sensuous perception, 
we shall be still more strongly convinced of this 
when we proceed to consider those elements of 
human thought which are connected with per- 
ception. Now of this nature are our conceptions 
or representations. But of these, according to 
Plotinus, the soul ought to free itself on the ground 
that they serve only to the apprehension of the ex- 
ternal world.”* The very recollection of what it has 
previously experienced, even of its good deeds, ought 
to be furtherremoved from thesoul the higherit raises 
itself..* But moreover, according to Plotinus, lan- 
guage and ratiocinative thought (AoylZec8a, Aoyropde, 
davora) are, in the closest manner possible, connected 


lore kai obx abrd rd wpaypa H aloSnacg AapBaver, péver ydp lxeivo tw 
TI, 6,1. EiéwXa ydp cai obxadn97. 

*! UII. 6,6. Kai ydp rd rij¢ aicSnoews Wuyxig toriv eddobane bcor 
yap év cwpare Wuyxijc, rovro evda. IV. 4, 23. 

2 1V. 5,3. Totrw yap toue cai rd aicSdvecSat dxwooty elvat, bre 
oupmasic 7d Cpow réde rd way iaury. ... . Touro 6é o¥ Kara owparog 
waSnpa, GdrAd xara peilouvg cai Puyide Kai Syov ivdcg ouvpraoic 
arayKag. 


531. 4,10; v. 3, 2. 4 IV. 3, 32. 
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with the sensuous elements of presentation, and 
therefore the former fall under the same condemn- 
ation as the latter. The souls in heaven have no 
need of words ;* there there is neither ratiocination, 
nor even the rational (Aoy«év) in its human accept- 
ation ;° that reason is weak which for its confirm- 
ation stands in need of ratiocinative reflection.” 
Occasionally, it is true, certain modifications of 
this condemnatory opinion do occur, as_ for 
instance, when Plotinus adopts the Platonic view 
of dialectic, that by the investigation and combi- 
nation of differences it rises to the highest genus—to 
unity ; and admits also that what is called a judgment 
isits cognisance ; and when, again, he refuses to allow 
to the supreme reason a total rejection of all dif- 
ferences, and also when he even designates ratioci- 
native thought as the way to true and moral en- 
lightenment, since he makes the ratiocinative 
thinker to stand in the same relation to the en- 
lightened mind, as he who is but learning does to 
him who knows.®® Nevertheless, all these modifi- 
cations are nullified by positions which do not allow 
us for a moment to mistake the degree of contempt 
which Plotinus had for scientific thought; for 
how can dialetic observe distinctions and combina- 
tions, if it is forbidden to make use of propositions or 
judgments (*pdracc) 2°’ Man, he says, cannot arrive 


* IV. 3, 18. % VI. 7,9. 7 IV. 3, 18. 

* IV. 4,12. To yap AoyiZeoSae ri GAAo av ein A rd ipicoSae evpsiv 
dpdynow cai ASsyov adnSij Kai rvyxavovra vow rov Gvrog; Spotog ydp 6 
AoyiZdpevog ... . TY pavIdvorri tic yuo. Cnret ydp paSety 6 AoyiZs- 
pevoc, rep dn Exwv gpdvepoc. Compare herewith, i, 3, 5. @pdéryyow 
pey epi rd dv, vouwy C& repi rd trixeva rov dSyrog. 

% 13, 4, 5, 8, 2. 
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at true intelligence so long as he looks upon science 
as a doctrine or a collection of propositions and judg- 
ments, for this is but science here below—the 
science of this earth or world.” But, for the pur- 
poses of science, the syllogism is of still less avail than 
the judgment.” For ratiocinative thought cannot 
get rid of the stain which cleaves to it as confining 
itself either to the sensible and external, or to that 
which proceeding from the mind is yet relative to the 
sensible,” and consequently furnishes nothing more 
than an opinion, a conviction, a science of the 
sensible, i. e. of types,” bunt not of truth. It ex- 
hibits the temporal, but the temporal is incapable 
of revealing in any degree the external; on the 
contrary, time, by its dispersion, conceals the abid- 
ing essence of eternity.™ 

Nevertheless, as we have already remarked, 
Plotinus admitted of a science within the reach of 
man upon earth, which is a knowledge not of 
types but of reality, and consisting not of terms 
and propositions but of union with real objects 
(wodypuara Svra). This science is the result of a 
higher faculty than that of ratiocination, which 
Plotinus designates as the reason or rational re- 


© V. 8, 4. "ANN’ npeic ele cbveow ote HrASopev, Sti cal rag imvornpac 
Sewpjpara cai cupddpnow vevopixapey xpordcewy elyat. rd dé ob8" bv 
raic ivravIa imornpace. 

$1 V.5, 1, and in many other passages besides. 

2 V. 3,1, 2. Td & dv avrg (sc. ry Puyy) AoyiZopevoy wapd rwy éx rifc 
aicSnoews gavracparwy Wapaxtpivwy ry trixoww mowtpevoy cai 
cuvayoy Kai dtatpovy cai iwi rey se rov vov loyrwy igopa olow rodc 
rbrovc. 

 V. 3,6. Kai yap 9 piv dvayen iy vy, 9 dé weSw iv puy7..... 
dwei Ot bvravSa yeyeynueSa, wadty ad cai iv Poyy reSe riva yevioIas 
Lnrovper, oloy ty eixdve rd dpxéruroy Jewpeiy iSédovrec. Ib. 9, 7. 

se, 4,7. © V9, 13. 
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flection (vénoc), Under it is comprised that higher 
self-knowledge which it is necessary to distinguish 
from the self-knowledge of the understanding, 
which latter thinks its own thoughts; it is the 
knowledge which the reason has of its own essence, 
and in which it is cognisant that itself is the truth 
and essence of man.” This argument is not to be 
acquired by reasoning, nor by any other interme- 
diate process, which would make its objects appear 
to be without the cognisant subject, but in such a 
manner as to eliminate all distinction between the 
knowing and the known. It is a contemplation of 
truth within itself; it is not man who contemplates 
the truth, but the truth contemplating itself. In no 
other way can this knowledge be attained to. What 
the supra-sensible truth is, he knows who sees it.” 
We have already met in Philo with this contem- 
plation of truth in itself, and a similar doctrine was 
taught by Numenius under the name of the union 
of the soul with Reason, but Plotinus goes beyond 
his predecessors. He is not content with this pure 
rational thought. He talks of something still higher 
than the Reason, as that from which it issues, which 
he is wont to designate the One, or the First 
the Good ; a desire of his soul urges him to attain 
to this contemplation, compared with which rea- 
soning and reason itself lose all value. It appears 
to him not to be sufficient, that the reason in its con- 


“* V. 3,4. 

7 V. 3, 3; 8; 5, 1. It is worthy of notice, that in the latter passage we have 
a dokaZey attributed to the voc, as also the contemplation is here called 
aloSdvecSat wapéyvrog. V. 3, 4. This will serve as an instance of the 
looseness of the phraseology of Plotinus. On the subject of the contemplation 
of the good, cf. i. 6, 7. 
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templation of itself is perfectly identical with its con- 
templated object, for he still fears lest there should 
be concealed within it a motion—a distinction of the 
contemplation and the contemplated, as in the in- 
telligible notions which appear to be essential to the 
ideal world of Plato. Man’s rational thought is 
based upon terms and definitions; but these Plo- 
tinus was indisposed to regard with Plato, as the 
true foundation of a perfect enlightenment ; for such 
a purpose they have too much in common with 
ratiocinative thought and the sensible; and there- 
fore he advises man to have recourse rather to the 
undefined and the undefinable. The soul, he ob- 
serves, foolishly thinks that it possesses nothing 
and knows nothing when it arrives at that which is 
without definition and without form, and such a 
fear drives it to attach itself solely to the sensible.® 
But it ought to resolve to give up every notion and 
every knowledge, if it would wish to reach unto the 
First, for the One is an undefinable energy.” Men 
ought to free themselves from multiplicity of ideas 
which does but carry them to the sensible, and also 
from all discourse, for that which is over all, is also 
over language and even the most worthy Reason. We 
run into contradictions when we attempt to predicate 
aught of him; it is only through an immediate in- 
tuition and presence that that which is better than 

* VI.9,3. "AXN’ loriw piv yvior eideow irepesouiyn, Sop 5° ay 
tig dveideov 9 Puy) ty, advvarotca weprraBeiv ry pr) dpiZecSar Kal oloy 
ruroveda vrd woxidov rot rurovvroc, iKodoSdve cai goPeirat, p) 
obdiy iyy’ dd xdyve dv roig rovovrog wai dopivn caraBaiver woddXactc 
anonlxrovea and wavrwy pixypic ay sic aloSnrdy feot ly crepeg worep 
avaravopivyn. Ib. 7,82. "Apyr) d2 rd dveideor. 
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science can be gained, for all science is multiplicity 
and not a true unity, of which alone good is a pro- 
perty.”” He who has once attained thereto, immedi- 
ately contemns the pure cogitation which before he 
loved, because he now sees that this thinking was yet 
but motion.” Thus then are thought and science re- 
duced to a means, although a useful one, for the at- 
tainment of the intuition of the One. Plotinus 
himself advances the question, why in such a case he 
should condescend to any words or doctrine concern- 
ing this contemplation or subject to be contem- 
plated; but, on consideration, he declares it to be 
as necessary, in order to stimulate men by words to 
follow after this contemplation, and compares it to 
pointing out the way to one who knows not his right 
road. Instruction serves only as the way and the 
route, but contemplation itself is the work of him 
who wishes to contemplate. Excited by such words, 
man may perhaps have an apprehension of it, and 
then he will see that it is ineffable, and will not even 
venture to express what then happens to him. Ploti- 
nus, however, promises this intuition more speedily 
than Philo does. All that is 1equisite is the desire 
of such intuition ; for the First—the primary cause of 
all things—is near to all and remote from none; but 
man must put aside whatever holds him back, 
weighs him down, and suffers him not to ascend to 
its height. We must lay aside all that is alien to 


79 V1.9, 4 in. Véiverac 6¢ 4 dropia pdadtora, dre pnde card imornpay 
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it, and advance towards it alone and in solitude. 
As soon as man becomes again exactly what he was 
before parting from it, he will then be able to 
contemplate the First and the Good. This, how- 
ever, is not man’s work, but in our reason the good 
contemplates itself; it is a matter which in the 
contemplation attaches itself to the contemplated 
object.” 


Now we are here arrived at the extreme limit of 
mysticism,” in which we would not enter further 
than is necessary. However we cannot avoid men- 
tioning a few points connected with the mystical 
view of Plotinus. Among these we must record 
the fact that he himself boasts to have often enjoyed 
this highly lauded contemplation of the divine, and 
a perfect union with it,” and that he describes this 
event as an enthusiasm, an inspiration of Apollo or 
the Muses, an intoxication of the soul.’> In it the 
soul lives no longer, but is exalted above life; it 
thinks not, but is above thought; it is no longer 
soul nor reason, but has become that which it con- 


7 IV. 4, 2; v. 3, 3; vi. 7, 16. BAswwy d8 abrd perd gwrdc, rapa rod 
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templates, wherein is neither life nor thought.”* It is 
free from every form, not only its own proper one, but 
also every rational form, and all that is intelligible, 
and from every other good but the First. As soon 
as the soul turns from its present circumstances, the 
First immediately appears to it; nothing is between 
the soul and it, and they are no longer two but one.” 
This is not properly a contemplation, but in it man 
has become a different creature.”*> Man sees him- 
self become a god, or, to speak more properly, not 
become, but actually being so, although only now 
for the first time becoming manifest to himself as 
such ; for man is never separate from God, not even 
when the nature of body has drawn us to itself, but 
we breathe the One, and continue to be what he per- 
mits us; he never withdraws altogether from us, 
but ever continues present.” We have the One even 
when we do not say so.” 

We are naturally surprised to find Plotinus in 
these and similar harangues expatiating at large on 
this contemplation of the One, although he regarded 
it as a matter on which all talking was in vain, 


78 VIL 7.35. Acd obd? xivetrar n Puxy) rére, Sri pnd’ éxcivo, obde Yuyy 
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since it can never be intelligibly spoken of. Con- 
sistently with his own views, he ought to have con- 
fined himself to exhorting men to bring about this 
contemplation in themselves, as soon as they have 
cast aside whatever of an alien and obstructive nature 
clings to them, and returned to their previous state. 
This simplification of man’s nature, it was within 
his power to describe, and he has repeatedly done 
so;" but when he went beyond this, and even spoke 
in positive terms of the act of contemplation and of 
identification with the One, he inevitably fell into 
contradictions. Of these the following are some of 
the most startling contradictions :—He speaks in one 
place of the mutability of this contemplation, not- 
withstanding that in another he has promised to the 
soul a perfect quiescence in its identification with 
the One. When the soul has attained to a vision of 
the One, it still thinks that it does not even possess 
the object it had been seeking, from its incapacity to 
feel itself to be different from that which it thinks, 
and consequently it often voluntarily descends 
again to the sensible. There is then, in fact, a 
singular folly of the soul in the midst of its most 
perfect wisdom. Plotinus does not seem always to 
regard the contemplative soul as so foolish, but he, 
nevertheless, ascribes to it another kind of imper- 
fection.” To the question, why the soul which has 


*! 1. 6,7; v. 8, 17. Hae ody rovro yivoro; dgede wavra. v. 8, 11° 
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once elevated itself to contemplation does not con- 
tinue therein, he can only answer, that it has, per- 
haps, not fully passed from the lower regions. The 
corporeal, with which it is as yet still connected, 
hinders it from enjoying a steady unbroken vision, 
and allows only of a hope that some time or other 
it may be otherwise. But still Plotinus will not 
concede that the soul can be hindered from remain- 
ing with the One. To avoid such a concession, he 
prefers to divide the soul.“ The inconsistency of 
these propositions must be obvious to every mind. 
Undoubtedly this vision or contemplation is imper- 
fect so long as it has not attained to perfect security. 
In short, however laudable this aspiration of Plotinus 
for the highest excellence may appear, we must still 
confess that he has degraded the intuition of God, 
by the attempt into which he allowed himself to be 
seduced to appropriate it to man’s imperfect nature. 

It is necessary to notice a few more of the contra- 
dictions into which in this doctrine Plotinus has 
fallen, since they are of value as betraying, to a 
certain point, an inclination to return to a scientific 
course. In the perfect identification of the soul 
with the one, the former cannot naturally still pre- 
serve its self-consciousness, for it is now perfectly 
one with the One. This he expressly asserts, when 
he ascribes self-consciousness to Reason, but not to 
the One, and therefore requires a perfect forgetful- 
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ness of self in order to the contemplation of Unity. 
But notwithstanding this, he advances an opinion, 
that he who knows himself, will know where he is; 
and that he who knows. God, must also be aware 
what God lends to things, and therefore must also 
be cognisant of himself, since he too is one of the 
things to whom God vouchsafes his gifts. These 
views evince a tendency to the Platonic doctrine, 
that the Good may be studied in the multiplicity of 
ideas and in the Reason, and that the knowledge of 
it must comprise the knowledge of Reason and of the 
ideas. But the same tendency is still more strongly 
revealed in other positions which Plotinus takes up. 
The vision of soul, he thinks, penetrates through 
Reason to the Good; for though Reason veils the 
Good, it is not like a body which no rays can pierce 
through,” and since now the Reason is not such a 
simple unity as the One is, he was constrained to 
admit that either in or through the plurality of the 
rational world it is possible to see God.” This ad- 
mission most assuredly ill accords with the view, that 
God cannot be rightly apprehended otherwise than 
by a complete identification with his indistinguish- 
able entity, and it must therefore be regarded solely 
as a concession to that scientific view of things from 

* V.3,7; 6,5; vi. 9,7. "Ayvonoavra bt cai airdy ty rg Gig ixeivov 
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which the doctrine of Plotinus in its direct tendency 
diverged. 

The latter tendency is most decidedly apparent, 
when we examine the connection which subsisted be- 
tween his doctrine of the contemplation of the One, and 
that of the supreme grounds of all things. Plotinus 
found already in existence a doctrine formed by his 
forerunners in the same philosophical direction, 
which established the necessity of distinguishing 
three grounds of all entity. We find this doctrine 
suggested by Philo, and in another form embraced 
by Plutarch, and distinctly advanced by Numenius. 
Plotinus also adopted this view; but the mode in 
which he has determined the several notions of these 
three principles appears to be original.” The distinc- 
tion between the soul and reason as two different 
essences, and the subordination of the former to the 
latter, had been long acknowledged. But it could not 
remain long concealed that the notion of reason, in 
its ordinary acceptation, possesses too much of a sen- 
sible character to serve for the supreme idea of a 
philosophy which aspired beyond everything like 
sensuous objectivity of thought to a perfectly mysti- 
cal intuition. A tendency of this kind may be 
traced in Philo’s description of the existent as that 
which is absolutely without properties, and of which 
in a proper sense nothing can be predicated. But 
still Philo did not expressly oppose himself to giving 
it the name of Reason, although he would not 
allow even the notions of Unity, or the One, of even 


® We do not mean to say that he was the first who advanced this doctrine, 
for we have already met with it in Appuleius, and it would appear that it 
belonged to the school of Ammonius, because no opposition was anywhere made 
to it. Plotinus did but bring it forward in a more definite shape. 
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of the Good, to be ascribed in a strict sense to the 
supreme God. And the same tendency is seen in 
the system of Plotinus, even though here it assumes 
a wholly different tone. He indeed places the soul 
among the supreme triad of principles, and sub- 
ordinates it to Reason; but with him Reason is 
not the supreme principle of all, but there is one 
higher than it, which he calls at one time the First 
or the Prime Essence, at another the One, and at 
another the Good; he also calls it that which is 
above the existent, for existence is by Plotinus 
reduced to an accessory idea of the Reason, and 
together with the latter, it forms the second degree 
in the system of three supreme ideas.” 

There are some striking points to be noticed in 
this system of principles. If Plotinus assigned the 
existent to Reason, why, it might be asked, did he 
not regard them as two principles, and assume con- 
sequently four instead of three? The only answer 
that can be given to this question is, that the two 
in fact indicated to his mind but one and the same 
thing—the Reason and the really existent, or that 
which is cognisable by reason, supra-sensible > that 
which thinks, the Reason, and that which is thought, 
the supra-sensible—the really existent, are in pure 
and perfect thought indistinguishably combined. 
For the distinction which subsists in the sensible 
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between the representation and the object, there is 
no corresponding difference in pure thought between 
the thinking subject and the object thought of, but 
Reason is an object to itself.° We might, perhaps, 
be disposed to imagine that Plotinus meant to assert 
that the difference lay only in the way of conceiving 
it, and that the existent was only called Reason, so 
far as it thinks, as Reason also is called the existent 
so far as it is thought of. But in truth he appears 
to have been prevented from yielding unqualified 
assent to this view by another consideration, which 
we shall hereafter have to notice. At present we 
shall only remark, on the other hand, that the view 
which would assign the supra-sensible wholly to the 
second degree, was somewhat unsuited to his pur- 
pose, since he elsewhere speaks of all the three 
supreme principles as supra-sensible, or cognisable 
by the reason.” It is clear that we have not to ex- 
pect from Plotinus a very rigorous exposition of his 
doctrine. 

But we must now examine into the grounds 
which induced him to deny the first place to Reason, 
and the purely supra-sensible in that which he 
nevertheless designates as the supra-sensible. Here, 
again, we find his doctrine dependent on the Pla- 
tonic system, which had exalted the Good above 
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existence, and truth above science and reason. But, 
in fact, Plotinus has rather made use of, than 
adhered to, the Platonic doctrine: for Plato's object 
was merely to establish the union of science and 
existence in one first-cause, notwithstanding that in 
the becoming, wherein they are apprehended by 
man, they exhibit themselves apart from each other.” 
But herein Plato sought for nothing more than the 
combination of the two into a real and perfect unity, 
such as Plotinus has in truth posited in the second 
of his three supra-sensible principles. This appa- 
rent agreement of doctrine, though involving an 
actual difference of views, has only involved Ploti- 
tinus in greater confusion ; which, as previously re- 
marked, has prevented him from adhering steadily 
to the doctrine already developed of the relation 
between Reason and real existence. To these per- 
plexities belong the proofs which he seeks to give, 
that man must not be content with Reason, but must 
seek something higher than it, on the ground that 
Reason cannot be looked upon as a pure unity, but 
that duality, if not plurality, must of necessity be 
attributed to it; for in these proofs he is constantly 
confounding the ratiocinative reason with the reason 
in pure thought, which, as we have already seen, he 
made to be identical with the really existent, and 
then supports his view by the well-known Platonic 


% S. Th. ii. 325, 0q. 
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grounds of a necessity for acknowledging a higher 
power than that of inquisitive thought.* He as- 
serts, if reason thinks of God, it still does not become 
God, no more than it becomes motion by thinking 
of it. Nay, more, he even maintains, in direct oppo- 
sition to his previous doctrine of the unity of the 
thinking subject and the object thought of, that the 
object must exist antecedently to the subject ;*> and 
his ground for this assertion is, that reason in its 
cogitation is multiple ; for if it did not posit its think- 
ing as distinct from its entity, it would not think, 
but be merely one.** After a view so false, and so 
directly conflicting with his own conclusions, we 
might have supposed that Plotinus would not have 
had much difficulty in proving that this reason is not 
the highest; for it was easy enough for him to sub- 
ject it to the many imperfections which cleave to the 
idea of a thought in the process of development: 
nevertheless his proofs are very unsatisfactory, since 
he has made but very little use of this surreptitious 
advantage. In general he merely appeals to the 
impossibility of man’s remaining content with such 
a composite entity as reason appears to be; for 
whatever contains in itself multiplicity, is in want 
of something—in want, in short, of the elements of 


** V. 3, 10. "Hy yap ivepyet (sc. & votcg), HAN kai dAdo. ..... Ost 
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which it is compounded,” according to which view 
the One alone can be regarded as without want, 
and sufficient for reason. This argument we must 
look upon as his chief proof; for though he is not 
sparing of others, they are of less force. Of these, 
we shall adduce one which preserved a permanent 
authority in the neo-Platonic school; and this was 
that we must prefer the One to all other things, since 
each, individually, only exists by its being one :*°— 
a mode of reasoning which evidently admits of being 
applied in like manner to the existent. And here 
the general remark is necessary, that as Plotinus 
sought to place a perfect entity at the head of all 
things, he could scarcely omit to posit it as a 
unity, but that still he would not thereby be de- 
terred from assuming also its multiplicity, since he 
must have seen that in the rational, multiplicity 
does not, as in the corporeal, exclude perfection.” 
Now as we find his proofs of the necessity of as- 
suming a something higher than the Reason so 
very weak, we cannot abstain from the conjecture 
which we have already advanced, that the notion, 
which Plotinus entertained of Reason, was still 
too sensuous, too little mystical to be placed at 
the head of his system. And in this opinion we 
are further confirmed by propositions which we 
meet with in his disquisitions, all of which tend to 
get rid of whatever might appear to be predicable 
of the highest and the first. For as we may not 
conceive of the First as reason, we must naturally 
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not ascribe to it either rational thought or an in- 
telligence either of itself or other things. Still 
Plotinus would not allow, that ignorance must be 
attributed to it, on the ground that ignorance is 
only possible in the case where one does not 
know another. But, as the One is always to- 
gether with itself, it has no need of self-thought, 
and yet we must not ascribe to it even this co-ex- 
istence with itself, as this would imply a plurality 
in it. So anxiously does he labour to establish 
and maintain the absolute unity of the One. If 
therefore he nevertheless numbers the One among the 
objects of pure intellectual cognition, he still does not 
forget to add the qualifying remark, that this is not 
to be understood in the proper sense of the word, 
but merely in a relation to the Reason.’"' And as 
thought is denied to the One, so also must volition, 
inasmuch as being in want of nothing, it cannot 
have a desire.’ It is not an energy, but more 
than an energy; life belongs to it. No entity, 
no quiddity, no essence, and none of the genera 
or most general categories of entity can be at- 
tributed to it.1°° Moreover, Plotinus abounds in 
formulas, which by advancing opposite determina- 
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tions of the One, abolish every affirmative attribute. 
The One, he says, is not all things, since otherwise 
it could not be the origin of them; and yet it may 
be regarded as all, since it is everywhere; and 
because it is also in no particular spot, it is 
even on that account, not all.!*. It is, and it is not 
the existent; neither moving nor yet at rest; 
neither freedom nor necessity belongs to it. Now 
if by such statements Plotinus closely approximates 
to the views of Philo, it must be observed, that in the 
same manner as the latter he considers it allowable, 
although the first is ineffable, nevertheless to speak 
of it in terms which properly are not applicable 
to it.'°° It is therefore only a few particular attri- 
butes which Plotinus carefully avoids attributing to 
the One, simply because he proposes to ascribe them 
exclusively to another of his principles; such, (for 
instance, as thought’”’ and life; whereas he is not so 
scrupulous about ascribing others to it. Thus, 
with a little hesitation, he ascribes to it volition,’ 
and has still less difficulty in giving it an en- 
ergy and calling it the work of its own energy 
(svoupynua);'°? and being once in this direction, he 
finds little obstacle in ascribing love even to the 
One — love of itself, and finds it beautiful, and 
and even amiable to say, that it it has been pro- 

108 ITI, 8, 8; 9, 3. 

108 V, 2,1; vi. 8, 8; 9; 9, 3. 
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duced, not indeed in compliance with another's will, 
but its own." As, then, Plotinus allows himself 
to speak in this way figuratively rather than truly of 
the supreme principle, we find it extremely difficult 
to determine the limits of his real and his figurative 
expressions. On the one hand, if he wished to 
maintain the position that this principle is inex- 
pressible and inconceivable, we ought, therefore, 
to look upon every thing he advances regarding it 
as figurative. But, on the other hand, when we 
observe that he attempts to establish by proofs, and 
consequently by a scientific method, many of the 
statements thus advanced, or at least deduces in- 
ferences from these positions, we cannot form any 
other conclusion than that he really held them to 
be something more than merely figurative. Three 
determinations of this kind in particular, fall under 
question, because in his many scientific applications 
he most frequently recurs to them, that, viz., the 
supreme God is good, and the first or the principle 
(apx7), and especially the One. Now, in relation to 
these three notions, we distinctly see that he wavered 
between the two directions already noticed, and con- 
sequently it will not be uninteresting to examine his 
statements with regard to them. 

In the first place, with respect to the notion of 
good, he is with Plato greatly disposed to posit 
nothing above it, and to see in it an expression of the 
highest. But it must cause some surprise to find 
him unwilling to concede that the first principle is 
the Good, from fear lest the Good should be predi- 
cated of it, and thereby an entity ascribed to it, 
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and as if it, the that, would be spoken of as a some- 
thing besides it—as the Good. Therefore he forbids 
it to say or to think, ‘I am good,’ on the plea that 
saying or thinking is alien to it, and because it does 
not first become good by thinking. Nevertheless 
these doubts arise from the imperfection of human 
language and thought, and he therefore concedes to 
the supreme principle, in a certain manner however 
which admits not of being expressed in words, both 
to possess good and to be called so." Much more 
startling is it to find that Plotinus will not concede 
to the supreme God to be beautiful,"* when we con- 
sider the intimate connection, which, in the ancient 
mind, subsisted between the beautiful and the good, 
and that he himself in other passages identifies the 
two."'* But he still more openly evinces the ten- 
dency of his own ideas, when he reminds us that the 
idea of good cannot well be entertained without a 
reference to something else, and in his wish to clear 
the idea of God from all relativity, insists that it is 
wrong perhaps to ascribe to the One even a good 
will, and that perhaps it is not good for itself but 
only for other things. ‘Then he asserts, without 
further words, that the One is above the Good, and 
it 1s a mere euphemism, when he adds the remark, 
that in a different sense from all else, the first also 
may be called the Good,'* for he is naturally unable 
to say in what sense. 
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It is impossible to avoid confessing, that hereby 
we have lost again whatever of the Platonic theory 
of the supreme ground of things Plotinus seemed to 
have appropriated; while, on the other side, all the 
most positive determinations of his own theory 
vanish at once. His distinction of the One from 
the multiple, and from all things, rested on the 
view, that this One must be the prime and origi- 
nal principle. Still he could not fail to perceive 
that such a determination was liable to many objec- 
tions. It is true he was able to appeal to the im- 
possibility of precise language in these matters, 
when he conquered himself so far as to call God, in 
virtue of this notion of the prime essence, the most 
powerful and the first power, which, like all other 
things, could not endure to remain by itself, but 
created other out of itself;"° but must it not have 
occurred to him that such unprecise terms are not 
allowable in science, especially as on other occasions, 
he insisted that the energy must exist before the 
faculty, and that consequently the faculty cannot be 
regarded as the First? He does indeed bear this in 
mind in other places, but then he finds the notion 
of the prime substance to be too intimately connected 
with that of faculty for the former not to be in- 
volved in the loss of the latter. He now says, God 
is the prime substance or origin of all that is beauti- 
ful and praiseworthy, but still in another sense he is 
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not the origin of it;"’* and how he would have the 
latter understood, is left for the present unexplained, 
but accounted for in another place, unless, indeed, we 
may otherwise explain it by interpreting the origin 
of all things by the supreme cause. For Plotinus 
very distinctly remarks, that we predicate nothing 
of that which happens to God, when we call him 
the First Cause, but rather something that applies 
to men because we receive gifts*from him, while 
he remains within himself.” In this position, 
again, we recognise the same constant endeavour 
to conceive of God, purely and absolutely, without 
any reference to aught else, as is evidently con- 
tained in all such expressions as—the One Cause, 
the One Prime. Essence, and we may add—the 
One First. 

But what shall we ultimately say, when Plotinus 
even bids us dismiss, as soon as we have attained 
to it, the very notion by a sense of whose necessity 
he thought to lead man to the conception of the 
supreme principles? Similarly to Philo, who found 
God to be simpler even than unity, Plotinus declares, 
that to that to which no name is suitable, the name 
of One is only more appropriate than any other name, 
if it must be named at all."° Such a conclusion was 
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the natural result of a doctrine, which insisted that 
there can be neither discourse nor science of the 
First. Such a doctrine would not heed the little con- 
tradiction, that man still is ever talking of it; that 
it is suggested by ideas such as those of the First and 
the One, whose necessity alone is a scientific gua- 
rantee of their reality. Man, says Plotinus, must 
content himself with admitting that he does but 
speak and thinkeof that which is around God, and 
which is attached to him, without, however, in- 
dicating him himself; and this, although it is 
- impossible to know what is round about God, unless 
we have some knowledge of himself; nay, although 
Plotinus himself allows it is absolutely impossible 
to assert what is round about him.’” In short, it 
is in the very nature of mysticism to destroy the 
edifice which it has itself built up, since it holds its 
secret too dear to reveal it in any degree in words. 
But we must yet make a further remark in order 
to exhibit the reverse side also of his negation of 
oneness to the One; and that is, that Plotinus who, 
at times, declares in the most express manner 
possible, that all multiplicity is alien to the One, 
still does not always forbid us to conceive of God 
as multiple, but teaches that in the supra-sensible 
all is multiple, since it possesses an infinite 
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potentiality.." This constitutes one of the most 
important points wherein Plotinus differed not 
only from Plato, byt also from almost the whole of 
Grecian antiquity as soon as it had attained to a 
clearer consciousness of its own pursuits; for he 
has ascribed to the idea of infinity, which even 
Philo feared to adopt, all that is best, and will not 
allow that God has in himself his limits, his mea- 
sure, and his determination, because, he argues, that 
then he would become liable to duality.’ This 
may be regarded as a valuable accession to philoso- 
phical thought, although, indeed, it does not present 
itself in Plotinus in a very precise form, but 
pretty nearly in the same loose way as he argues, 
that because God is everywhere therefore every- 
where is also God. 

We should, perhaps, be justified in asserting, that 
all these mystical features in the doctrine of Ploti- 
nus arose from his not regarding the first principle 
simply as such, i. e. in relation to that of which it 
is the ground, but rather absolutely in itself.’* 
_ This was not the case with the ancient philosophers, 
if we except those who sought to represent the First 
as also the last and as the only one of its kind, but 
not as a principle; and, indeed, such an attempt could 
not have been made before men began to apprehend 
the notion of the First not as a notion, i. e. as a 
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creation of thought, but derived it from another 
source, and then sought to combine with it the 
scientific pursuit of the ultimate grounds of thought 
and existence. Witl such a period we have had to 
do ever since we met with the mixture of religious 
belief with philosophical science. We must not 
mistake the true import of such a period. Its object 
was to effect a peace between religion and philo- 
sophy, not indeed by giving, after the manner of the 
Platonists and Stoics, a philosophical interpretation 
to the forms of religious worship, but by adopting 
into itself the impulses of a religious craving after 
union with God. With this longing Plotinus is fully 
possessed. That he should have attempted to connect 
his philosophy with it demands, no doubt, our appro- 
bation ; still we must confess that he did not take 
the best way to accomplish this task by describing 
the object of religious longing as inaccessible to 
every notion; nay more, by candidly admitting that 
it must be understood as something wholly irrelative 
to man and all other things. 

His inability, not to say indisposition, to carry out | 
this pure abstraction is most clearly seen, when he 
applies himself to the task of explaining the deri- 
vation of all things from the First. He is here 
compelled to conceive his First, relatively to the 
Second, as creative.’ His description of the pro- 
cess by which the Second arises out of the First, 
aud the Third out of the Second, adopts more or 
less of those images of the theory of emanation, 
which we have previously become acquainted with. 
He is indeed rich in images, wherewith to render 
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conceivable this inconceivable problem, how the 
Second can be produced out of the First without 
the First being in any way affected by it, or having 
any influence upon it. Whatever is, produces its 
inferior ; fire, for example, warmth, and snow cold. | 
Must not then the Good do the same, if it be not 
envious or devoid of equal power with other things? 
Its superfluity has flowed away and made another, 
and so it still remains full as it was before. The 
First projects all substance out of itself.'° The one 
is, as it were, a stream, which wells forth streams, 
without being itself changed or weakened; it is a 
seed or root, which suffers all to proceed out of itself 
but still remains what it ever has been ; what pro- 
ceeds from it is, as it were, a radiation of the light.'” 
By such comparisons of the First with lower 
objects, which Plotinus in other passages absolutely 
rejects, he believed it possible to reconcile the un- 
changeable rest of the Good with the necessity of 
of its becoming the principle of other. The neces- 
sity which man discovers of assuming some such 
process of the First, Plotinus transfers to the First 
itself, even though he would still make this neces- 
sity to be itself a freedom. The prime energy, 
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he says, exhibits itself as it ought to. Not one 
alone ought to be, for then would all remain 
hidden.’” 

When now, in the doctrine of Plotinus, we pass 
from the mystical heights of the First to the Second 
—the Reason, we still find sufficient mystery in his 
description of it. This character of mystery neces- 
sarily passed over from the First to the Second, as 
the latter was dependent on the former. Plotinus 
attempts to determine the idea of it with respect 
both to the First and the higher, and also to the 
lower. We propose to begin with the former rela- 
tion. As opposed to the First it naturally appears 
imperfect ; thus we discover in Plotinus also the 
general principle of the theory of emanation, accord- 
ing to which the First must not be sought in the 
Second ;’” that is to say, every efflux of the higher 
must be inferior to that from which it emanates. 
Now if the First is to be sought in simplicity and 
unity, the created must naturally be held to be less 
simple than the creative ;'** and Reason, as a crea- 
tion of the One, cannot be so perfectly one as its 
original ; it must rather partake of duality and mul- 
tiplicity, notwithstanding that it may be rightly said 
of it, that it eschews plurality more than the soul 
does which is under it, and therefore is further re- 
moved from unity.’*? This mode of view leads, in 
the next place, to a distinction of degree between 
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the One and Reason, to which several expressions of 
Plotinus have reference. Reason is a type, a resem- 
blance of the First, exhibiting in itself much of it, 
but still not perfectly like to it, nor altogether con- 
taining the same perfection. As the First is good, so 
Reason, to use a Platonic term, is of a good kind.” 
But here Plotinus must have found himself in a diffi- 
culty. The First is not Reason, how then can the 
latter possess any resemblance to the former? He 
does not solve this difficulty, but merely seeks to 
avoid it by attempting to show, that the Second must 
necessarily become Reason, although the First is not 
ofsuch a nature. His explanation is this: the Second, 
in the return to the First, saw the First, and this 
seeing is Reason.’ A singular doctrine, in truth ! 
All that which constitutes the essence of Reason must 
be alien to the First, and yet a resemblance is sup- 
posed to hold between the two ; nay more, the Reason, 
if it do but perfectly maintain its own purity, can 
perfectly exhibit and wholly contain within itself 
the First! Here the two leading parts of the mys- 
ticism of Plotinus are in collision—the irrationality 
of the First, and the supra-sensible contemplation 
of the Reason. And this doctrine becomes yet 
more obscure as other ideas are introduced into it, 
intended to exhibit the objects of the Reason, which, 
without exception, are denied of the One; so that 
from this point of view also there cannot be any 

43 VI. 7, 20; 21. 
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resemblance between the One and Reason. Among 
these ideas there was, as we have already seen, that 
of the existent, viz. the supra-sensible, which indi- 
cates what is most general in the objective. But 
to this idea that of life attaches itself; since ac- 
cording to Plotinus, it is necessary to ascribe life to 
the existent, on the ground that otherwise it would 
be something dead.’** From this the ideas of 
energy and substance follow. As to the relation of 
these several ideas to one another, Plotinus has not 
expressed himself with any precision. He appears 
to make the idea of energy equivalent with that of 
life, and to attribute life to Reason agreeably to the 
Aristotelian dogma, that the energy must be ante- 
cedent to the potentiality.°° But substance and 
life are so associated by Plotinus, that we cannot fail 
to recognise in them the twoaspects of existence— 
permanent entity and becoming. Agreeably here- 
with he considers motion as necessary to life, devi- 
ating therein importantly from the Aristotelian 
ductrine, and considers substance and motion to be 
inseparably united in Reason.’*” But here again 
we meet with the mystical combination of contra- 
rieties which are found no less in the idea of Reason 
than in that of the One. Thus in the Reason the 
energy is identical with the potentiality. The 
Reason cannot be conceived of as being in inactivity, 
nor yet in motion, it is in a stable energy; it is 
stable and yet moves, for it is always about God, 
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and has always thought in and by itself—it is ever 
striving and ever attaining ; it has all things in 
itself, an indistinct and yet distinct multiplicity.” 
Now when we find that Plotinus ascribes a potenti- 
ality to Reason, and remember that with Aristotle 
the potential is matter, we shall not be surprised if 
Reason be made to contain in itself a something 
material. Indeed, this is nothing but consistent 
with Plotinus’ view, in so far as the Reason, as 
being less simple than the One, contains in itself 
a multiplicity of species or ideas which are re- 
garded somewhat in the light of human notions. 
By this means his idea of the Reason approaches to 
the sensible. For in the same way that every notion 
combines the general with the special, so the idea 
of Reason, in its distinction from all other things, 
possesses a form, and in its universality a matter. In 
all which again Plotinus adopts the Aristotelian doc- 
trine, from which he borrows indeed the expression 
of asupra-sensible matter, but yet, in truth, employs 
it in quite a different sense from that in which Aris- 
totle used it. For, in support of his position, he 
appeals also to the view that the supra-sensible 
world is a type of the sensible, and that therefore it 
must also contain matter.’ Perhaps it is hardly 
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worth the while to observe upon the little agree- 
ment of this borrowed doctrine with the course of 
thought which Plotinus generally follows. For 
how could he consistently explain matter to be the 
general in a doctrine whose main object was the 
attainment of the most general? How could he 
regard this generality of Reason as the prototvpe of 
sensible matter? The impropriety of this com- 
parison will be more fully seen hereafter, when we 
shall have become acquainted with his doctrine of 
matter. But, however this may be, Plotinus derives 
from the multiplicity of the ideas of the Reason 
the multiplicity of the Reason itself; and, on the 
other hand, its unity from its union with the One. 
The Reason looks upon the Good and the First, 
and is present to it; but it also looks upon itself, 
and is manifold and all.’ According to this de- 
scription, we must observe, a true and complete 
union of Reason with the One, such as Plotinus 
supposed to take place in contemplation, is impos- 
sible. For Reason is only such, so far as existing 
for itself it looks towards the One; it is around 
the One only, as it were a permanent circle around 
the Good ;'*! it is near, it is true to the One, but 
still dares to a certain degree to recede from it.’ 
But now Reason as the Second turns itself to the 
third which is the Soul. It is self-evident that the 
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Soul is to be understood as an emanation from the 
Reason, which happens through a necessity of the 
second nature, without the latter being in any way 
active therein. Out of the Reason proceeds Thought 
(Adyoc), without any change however of the former, 
since the latter exists in it originally.“ Such a 
thought the soul is conceived to be; but it is not 
precisely determined what particular thought, or 
whether it is one in any wise different from others, 
or whether it comprises all within itself. The latter 
view seems most consistent with the general theory 
of Plotinus, notwithstanding that his expression 
scarcely seems to convey such an idea. The ema- 
nation of this thought from the Reason is compared 
with the procession of the Word out of the thoughts 
of the Soul.’“* Yet this Thought or Notion, which is 
the Soul, contains in itself all kinds of entity, in 
order to be able to fashion them into the sensible 
world.’“© And here we must remark, that to the 
Soul and Reason are ascribed a definiteness and 
precise limitation by the form in all the particular 
ideas which they comprise, for, he says, the 
form limits the infinite potentiality of the One.’ 
The same naturally holds good of the really ex- 
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istent—which is the object of the Reason. But 
while this is regarded as the prototype of the sen- 
sible world, and as that on which all things depend 
and from which they proceed, it possesses also an 
infinite but all-limiting potentiality.“” And in 
this respect also, motion or at least quasi-motion is 
ascribed to Reason and the existent, in order that 
it may make itself multiple, and attempt, as it 
were, to see itself as such.'“* It is clear that the 
design of these ideas is to furnish a transition from 
Reason to the Soul and the multiplicity of things, 
und we might easily adduce many others of a like 
nature, did we not prefer to pass them over in 
silence, as they do not move out of the range of 
those images with which, in the exposition of the 
emanation of the Reason out of the One, we have 
already become acquainted. 

It is more important to discover the motive which 
led Plotinus to distinguish the Soul from Reason ; 
that is to say, the pure Soul—the mundane Soul 
which is not united to any body soever. Now 
apart from all traditionary doctrines, which might 
have led him to make this distinction, his own 
endeavour to exhibit in absolute purity, the notion 
of Reason and the supra-sensible, would naturally 
lead him to it in the same way that a desire to ap- 
prehend the idea of God in its purity had led him 
to distinguish between God and Reason. For such 
an attempt did not allow him to make Reason 
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alone to be the prime cause of the sensible world, 
and necessarily led to the assumption of another 
principle of it. It is true indeed that his approxi- 
mation to Plato has caused him in spite of himself, 
to call Reason the form of the world;)* still, 
in adopting it, he has modified the doctrine; 
for, according to Plotinus, the Soul was filled 
with Reason, and thereby became the mother of 
the world which the Soul impregnated by the idea 
of the supra-sensible, would as it were in par- 
turition produce as a theorem.’ It is therefore 
said, that eternity is around Reason, but time around 
the Soul ;*’ that motion, properly speaking, belongs 
to the Soul only, and that the Soul is the moving, 
but Reason the stationary, circle around the 
One ;' and even virtue which has to do solely 
with sensible life, is assigned to the Soul as its lo- 
cality and not to Reason.’ And it is part of the 
same circle of ideas, when Plotinus insists on 
the idea of providence, being so understood as to 
imply the principle, that all in the world proceeds 
from Reason.’ For Reason, he argues, is not out- 
wardly active. It belongs to it to think only itself, 
i. e. the supra-sensible world, and its contemplation 
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passes not out of itself, it is therefore remote from 
every thing practical.’ 
Proceding from this view of the Plotinian th 
we must regard it as the peculiar attribute of the Soul, 
that it forms the world, takes an outward direction, 
and thereby becomes practical. On this account also 
the sovereignty of the world is claimed for it, and 
motion also in a more proper sense than that in which 
it is assigned tothe Reason ; it directs its utmost po- 
tentiality to the outward world, which it adorns 
and disposes with an inactive faculty..°° On this ac- 
count it is described as standing on the utmost 
verge of the supra-sensible world, to which it stall 
belongs as a thought of Reason, but nevertheless 
as a neighbour of the world and bordering closely 
upon it, Of necessity it must take part in the 
. sensible, and is not discontented at not belonging 
completely to the better nature, simple because it 
has received none other than an intermediate posi- 
tion among things.’*” Nevertheless, this participa- 
tion in the sensible and corporeal is not to be 
compared with that of the individual soul in its 
body; for inasmuch as it rules over all that is 
corporeal, it cannot feel any want; it has therefore 
no part either in pleasure or in pain; no sensuous 
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perception is to be ascribed to it, in the same way 
that a total freedom from every sensual affection is 
assigned by Plato to the blessed stars. Therefore 
it is idle to object to God that he has associated the 
Soul with evil, for on the contrary, it enjoys a per- 
fectly happy life.°° We must admit however, that 
the descriptions which Plotinus gives us of the 
nature of the Soul are as unsatisfactory as his ac- 
count of Reason. They indicate two aspects of the 
soul, which are irreconcileable with each other, 
since, on the one hand, it is made to belong to the 
supra-sensible world, and, on the other, to occupy 
itself with the sensible. This, however, would 
perhaps be tolerable, but that each of the two sides 
are alike absolutely ascribed to the Soul. At one 
time we are told, the Soul is free from all evil, 
imperturbable in itself, thoroughly impassible.’” 
But then at another we are told, that the certainty 
of Reason cannot with perfect certainty (wforc) be 
ascribed to the soul which has nothing more than 
a persuasion.” Reason accrues to it extrinsically 
only." Hereby it appears to be withdrawn alto- 
gether from Reason, and on this account it is said 
of man, when he begins to live in the supra-sen- 
sible, that then the soul possesses rest, and allows 
activity to the Reason alone, but yet is not itself active 
in cognition.’* In such descriptions we see nothing 
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but an attempt of Plotinus to think of the Soul as 
belonging to the supra-sensible world, absolutely in 
and by itself; while on the other hand, he saw the 
necessity of bringing it in connexion with Reason 
as its superior, and also with the sensible world as 
its work and emanation. Still we must regard it 
as more agreeable with the natural tendency of his 
system, to consider, as he elsewhere does, the Soul 
to be an emanation of Reason, which undoubtedly 
has a share in the pre-eminence of Reason and in 
thought, but is, nevertheless, less perfect than its 
principle, and consequently subject to limitations, 
and to occasional contact with the material. For, 
as we shall have presently occasion to show, these 
expressions are equivalent. 

Herewith, moreover, may other expressions of 
Plotinus accord very well. Thus the Soul has 
for its work cogitation, but not cogitation alone, for 
it is not distinguished from Reason, but so far as it 
has further a peculiar operation of its own, by 
which, like everything else that is supra-sensible, 
it allows something inferior to emanate from itself.’> 
Two things accrue to it from this ; it partly directs 
itself to praxis and partly to theory ; to the latter, 
by seeking to arrive at rest and certainty of the 
soul, wherein, although it is undoubtedly less calm 
than reason, yet nevertheless participating in its 
tranquillity. As praxis, on the other hand, it applies 
itself to the external and thereby forms the world ; 
but still this activity is subject to theory since good is 
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the only object that it seeks by its operations, and it 
contemplates its work so soon as it has accomplished 
it, and thereupon finds good in itself..* Thus has 
the Soul a twofold relation, looking on the one hand 
to its superior, the Reason, and on the other, to its 
inferior, the body.“ The souls and the mundane 
Soul no less are amphibious, taking themselves at 
one time to the sensible, and, once involved there- 
with, participating in all its destinies, but at another 
seeking to cling to and to be united with their ori- 
ginal, which is Reason.’ Plotinus gives a somewhat 
grosser description of this double aspect of the 
Soul, when, after distinguishing its different parts, 
he says of the better, that it stretches beyond the 
heaven, but transports into heaven itself its highest 
powers ;'” or when, under a somewhat different 
form, on the hypothesis that the soul divides itself 
into many individual souls, he proceeds to advance 
the position that some of these, and the worse indeed, 
enter into the corporeal, while others are designed 
to remain within the supra-sensible.'* It is appa- 
rently but a slight deviation of view, when Plotinus 
ascribes to the soul a triple direction also; one 
towards that which is prior to itself in which it thinks 
and recognises, a second by which it maintains itself, 
and a third towards that which is after itself, which 
is disposed and governed by it.” This addition of 
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a third direction merely distinguishes the proper 
entity of the Soul, from its opposite relations to- 
wards the higher and the lower, for Plotinus will 
not allow that the peculiar characteristic of the 
Soul consists in its operations on the sensible.*” 
The Soul closes the supra-sensible Triad of the 
supreme principles. It is the end of the supra- 
sensible emanations. This agrees with the view of 
Plotinus so far forth as the Soul creates the sensible 
world, and has it for a copy of itself; and, while the 
sensible world emanates from it, the series of ema- 
nations is closed.'” For the object of the theory of 
emanations was essentially confined to finding a 
passage from the highest, or God, to the lowest, 
which is a mere image of real entity, i.e. to the sensi- 
ble world. By due consequence of this view, we 
must consider the sensible world, with all that is in it, 
and therefore sensible matter also, as the image 
and efflux of the Soul, filled with the idea of the 
supra-sensible world; and that thereby we are 
arrived at that which is the last. According to this 
view, then, the closing of the supra-sensible ema- 
nations with the Soul does not appear arbitrary; 
but, on the contrary, inasmuch as the Soul now 
passes outwards, it must necessarily posit the last - 
especially as, according to the doctrine of Plotinus, 
intrinsic entity alone possesses a reality, while all 
that is external falls to the sphere of empty delusion. 
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Therefore, the sensible matter appeared to Plotinus 
to be the immediate emanation of the soul. For 
this matter is the Last, which must of necessity 
exist in the same way as the First, and a something 
after the First necessarily exists. As there is measure, 
so must there be unmeasure; as good must be 
posited, so also must evil, which stands in direct 
opposition to good.'” As the limit of existence, 
this matter cannot be considered as existent, but as- 
the non-existent it is completely opposite to good— 
it is evil and hatefulness—evil, the principle, or 
rather the indication of all privation and evil in 
the sensible world.’” Thus conceived, the theory 
of Plotinus is nothing less than a pure expression 
of idealism, which labours to represent whatever is 
external, which is not intellectual or rational, as a 
mere semblance of truth, and considers the mate- 
rial world as nothing but the cieation of the illusions 
to which the soul is subject by reason of its natural 
limitation. yd 

However, we do not find that Plotinus was able 
to carry out this view with due rigour of conse- 
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quence. There was an obstacle to this in the very 
view which, in common with all his contemporaries, 
he entertained of the emanations from God. 
Agreeably to the principle that each emanation 
moust be less perfect than its principle, and there- 
fore that the further the emanation proceeds the 
greater imperfection does it give rise to,’ there 
must properly be a limitation even in the Reason, 
and still more so in the Soul, and consequently a 
something material : a consequence, however, which 
does not consist very well with the doctrine that both 
these principles belong exclusively to the supra- 
sensible world. But the distinction. of degree 
between the more and the less perfect, which, ac- 
cording to this theory, is to be assumed between 
the principle and its emanation, did not admit of 
any fixed determination of the series of emanations, 
and least of all of such an abrupt close as is formed 
by the passage of the Soul into matter, since the 
distinction of degree goes on decreasing ad infinitum, 
And this consideration serves to explain why Ploti- 
nus has nowhere expressed himself in a precise and 
invariable manner on the subject of the Soul’s 
emanation. We see, however, that he was forced 
further to admit certain intermediate grades between 
Soul and matter. At times he seems to consider 
individual souls to be emanations of the mundane 
Soul,’ in the same way that individual thoughts 
are represented to be processes from the Reason. 
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At others, he approximates to the Stoical view, and 
teaches that from the Soul sensation emanates into 
animals, and nature into plants,’ and generally 
views nature as an efflux of the Soul, which itself 
also is a soul, as a thought (Adyoc) which itself 
creates thought; with this limitation, however, that 
nature, as the copy of the practical Reason (ppdvnerc), 
does indeed form and fashion matter,’ but unconsci- 
ously, and without a knowledge of what it is doing ;’” 
a doctrine which resembles, in some degree, the 
Aristotelian system. But on these points he is 
neither original nor unwavering in his opinions. 
Generally, indeed, he adheres to the principle, that 
the universal Soul must contain in itself the most 
manifold and special kinds and grades of existence, 
which subsequently appear isolated in the sensible 
world, in the same manner as in the supra-sensible, 
unity and actuality are present in the whole.’”® 
According to Plotinus, one of the higher grades of 
life is expressed in the revolution of the heavens, 
which imitates the movement of the Soul around 
Reason; but as the souls descend lower and lower 
from heaven, and become more and more mixed 
with what is terrestrial, the less power have they 
to raise themselves again to the higher. And thus 
arises what is one of the lowest grades of the Soul’s 
activity in the world—the irrational life of the 
brute.” 

In a certain sense, indeed, this view of Plotinuss 
touching a variety of grades in the emanations of 
the soul, is reconcilable with his idealistic tendency. 
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‘According to him, all that is in the world is life 
and soul, nay even thought and reason, since it 1s a 
theorem which the soul, impregnated with the 
‘spirit, has in its birth-pangs produced. In support 
‘of this he appeals to the beautiful forms and order 
of all things, which could only be produced by the 
Soul.” The Soul shaped to itself its body, by 
emitting out of itself as it were much light ; where- 
upon, at the extreme limits of fire, darkness came 
forth, which the Soul, as soon as it caught a glance 
of it, immediately reduced into form and shape.!* 
According to this view, all matter is fashioned from 
within by the Soul; all the elements are filled with 
its vitality. This earth resembles the trunk of a 
tree which has in itself a vitalizing nature; the 
stones are like lopped-off branches; although in the 
elements life is not always apparent, still it is 
actually present within them.’”  Plotinus adopts 
the Platonic dogma, which discovered in the stars 
and the earth a divine life and reason.’* And ac- 
cordingly, the sensible world, both in its parts and 
the whole, appeared to him endued with life and 
soul; or rather all that is essential in it is simply 
soul. Plotinus, therefore, exults in the beanty of 
this image, this formation of the mundane Soul. 
Is, he asks, any more beautiful fire conceivable than 
this ? any more beautiful earth? or more perfect 
sphere than that of heaven ? It is true, that evil exists 
in the world, strife and enmity among all things ; 
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but this evil is necessary and indispensable, simply 
because this world is but an image of the supra- 
sensible, and therefore inferior, and consequently 
not so complete a unity. For things must come into 
opposition with each other, inthat, as being imperfect, 
and yet as proceeding from the All-perfect, they 
must tend again towards the latter, they conse- 
quently seek to acquire a higher degree of per- 
fection than they actually possess. Nevertheless, 
all this discord is reduced into the most beau- 
tiful harmony, which combines the necessary and the 
good ; it is only when a part is considered alone in 
itself that it appears to be defective, but in its co- 
ordination with the whole everything is good.’™ 
The very evil that is in the world is subservient to 
good ; it is useful as an example ; by the experience 
of evil it stimulates man to a clearer cognition of 
good, since human nature is too weak to know evil 
antecedently to its experience of it. The greatest 
excellence that human power can attain to is the pro- 
motion of the beautiful by a right use of evil, since it 
is impossible to get rid of it altogether, inasmuch as 
it consists in nothing else than that defect of good 
which in the sensible world is inevitable.“ Such 
are the general propositions by which Plotinus 
attempts to prove that the world is good and 
rational, and a worthy work of, and, therefore, per- 
vaded throughout by, the Soul. Occasionally he 
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also enters into physical investigations of a more 
special nature; but without arriving at any avail- 
able or general result, and apparently seduced by 
the opportunities they afforded for display, rather 
than duly led to them by the necessary course of his 
inquiries..° We cannot acquit him of that fault 
which usually attaches to the idealistic philo- 
sophy—a contempt of all that is special and indi- 
vidual. The corporeal, the soul that gives form 
to body, sensation, the desires and aversions, are, he 
says, but so many worthless trifles. 

But in the statements of Plotinus with respect to 
the sensible world, two opposite directions of thought 
may be traced. On the one hand, he views it as 
a creation of the Soul; and as on this account he 
wished to ascribe to it also a supra-sensible truth, in 
its operations and activity, he bursts out into the most. 
lofty encomiums of its beauty, and the wisdom 
manifest in the mutual coherence of its parts.. 
But on the other, while, without reserve, he follows 
the opinion that truth is to be found nowhere but in. 
the supra-sensible, while the sensible, on the con- 
trary, in so faras it does not participate in the 
former, is nothing but a delusive image of the 
truth, a phantom and a vanity; he takes the 
lowest possible view of the sensible world, both in 
the whole and separately in its parts. The first 
direction of his ideas betrays itself in his agreement 
with Aristotle in conceiving the sensible world to be 
eternal. All, he says, that was in the supra-sensible 
world could not continue therein for ever, since every 
force must of necessity emit from out of itself a 
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lower force; the will of God, which is eternal, 
decreed that the world should have a body from and 
to alleternity.""” According to this view, then, even 
the temporal participates in eternity, and has its 
ground in the everlasting will of God. In the same 
spirit moreover he refuses to consider the creative 
activity of the mundane Soul as a passivity or a ten- 
dency towards the sensible. But, he says, it creates 
the world in its recollection of the supra-sensible 
ideas, and consequently it is, while it dwells upon 
these and has their beauty before its eyes, that it 
forms the sensible so beautifully in all respects, that 
on this account no regret can possibly arise.’ In the 
descent of the Soul, which is called its incorporation, 
all that takes place is, that the Soul gives a something 
to the body without however on that account becom- 
ing a part of it.’ And we must not be startled, if 
after all this we meet with the proposition, that the 
Soul does not wholly but only partially descend, and 
being partially mixed with body, participates in its 
passivity ;' for the true meaning of this proposition 
simply amounts to this, that the Soul, as active in the 
body, is in a certain degree divided into parts, not- 
withstanding that it is still ever a whole, since it is a 
property of its nature to be perfectly whole and a 
unity." Occasionally, indeed, when Plotinus re- 
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-fuses to admit that the Soul of the world, when it 
commingiles with body, is passive and sentient, he 
speaks most unscientifically. Thus he maintains 
‘that the mundane Soul, as havine so large a body, 
requires not to be sensible of what is going on in 
the several parts of the world, in the same way as 
what is related of the enormous whale, that it takes no 
notice of the minuter motions of itsown body:'*? But 
in such views, we trace the inflzence of his other 
mode of viewing the world, according to which the 
sensible phenomenon, which expresses a passive 
affection of the Soul, does not for it exist really. 
And this is true, not only of the mundane, but also 
of every individual soul. On this point Plotinus 
expresses himself in perfect conformity with the 
philosophers of India. This sensuous life is a mere 
‘stage-play ; all the misery in it is merely imagi- 
nary ; all grief a mere cheat of the player; it isa 
mere game of play; and as such man ought to look 
upon it: for the Soul is not in the game, but looks 
on while nothing more than the external phantom 
of man weeps and laments.’”? And all this has its 
origin therein, that the things of the sensible world 
do in fact stand off from the truth of the One, and 
estrange themselves from it; inasmuch as by their 
own proper liberty they wish to be something in and 
by themselves, and thereby fall to the lot of sem- 
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blance. Thus, as we have already observed, it is 
imputed to the Reason, that it ventures to stand off 
_ from the ‘One, and is on this account condemned ; 
and thus, too, the beginning of evil is laid: to the 
account of the Soul, which, in its free will, wishes to 
be something independently ;* and in the same 
direction of thought the most fool-hardy and ir- 
rational part of the Soul is ascribed to plants as 
forming the lowest grade of existence.’ According 
to this view, then, the irrationality of things in- 
creases as they descend in the scale, and are more 
and more lost in the semblance of matter. 

And here we are evidently touching upon the 
view which Plotinus entertained of the liberty of 
things. But this subject, like all others handled by 
him, is the occasion of conflicting views which it 
was beyond his power to reconcile. These opposite 
views are the same as we have already met with in 
Philo—one tending to regard the good alone as 
free, but the other making liberty to consist in the 
disposition to evil. The latter view of liberty which 
we have already met with, makes it to consist in 
the power which all things enjoy of declining from 
their original. The ascription to them of such a 
power was but a natural consequence of the theory 
of emanatians ; according to which every substance 
produces another from out of itself, and is abso- 
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Intely in and by itself; but such a liberty is in 
fact nowise different from that universal necessity 
which all-things are subject to, constraining them 
tu allow these emanations to proceed from out of 
themselves, and to stand in the relation of primaries 
to them. The force which has the power to be im- 
manent, and also to emanate, cannot be constrained 
by aught. The supra-sensible alone with naught 
beside it was impossible; the sensible followed from 
it of necessity..” If, now, Flotinus looked upon 
this necessity of emanation as a free operation, he 
must have been driven to this view by a considera- 
tion of the inevitable difficulties which pressed 
him when he made the lower emanations ultimately 
dependent upon the supreme God, and yet traced 
the ground of evil and defect to the descent from the 
Highest. He who would not suffer it to be said, even 
in an astrological sense, of the subordinate deities, 
the stars, that the corruptions of morals arise from 
them,’ could scarcely admit that the evil in the 
world is of God. Accordingly, he describes the 
descent of Reason to the Soul, and of the Soul to the 
sensible world, in their respective degrees, as acts 
of free-will or temerity. Man isa free creature, the 
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source of his own deeds; sin is his own guilt.” But, 
in truth, he found it impossible to adhere strictly to 
this view in general; for, he teaches, every soul has 
its part assigned it in this world; it has in the univer- 
sal harmony of things a particular idea (Aéyoc) to ac- 
complish, which in the whole ministers to good, and 
prescribes to individuals their determinate actions.” 
Besides, according to this view, liberty would be 
but a pernicious gift. Man would be better off if he 
did not possess this liberty of evil. But even asa 
choice between good and evil, liberty appears to him 
but little desirable ; such a liberty is but a depriva- 
tion of power.™ Occasionally, indeed, he would 
perhaps ascribe such an election to the soul.”* But 
then he calls to mind the proposition of Plato, that 
every creature that chooses evil, does so, involuntarily 
impelled, probably, by some indwelling impulse.™ 
On this account he denies that it is true liberty to 
follow nature, and to obey the sensuous presentations 
anddesires. That which is done from opinion merely, 
is not to be accounted a free act, but only that which 
right reason accomplishes with science. The reason 
alone is free, simply because it desires good, which 
is correspondent with its nature; whatever is without 
matter is also free, but this is the case only with theo- 
retical reason. Consequently practical reason, which 
is necessarily occupied with, and oppressed by, the 
material, has no claim to liberty.™ Such a liberty 
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is, then, ascribed also to man; by his own nature 
he is freely carried to good, for virtue knows no 
master.” | 

These observations on the conflicting tendencies 
of the doctrine of Plotinus, irresistibly enforce them- 
selves upon our minds, when we enter upon the 
domain of sensation, and inquire what are the 
results touching individual souls in the sensible 
world to which his general theory leads. And 
here it is of importance to bear in mind that indi- 
vidual souls are portions of the universal, and that 
consequently whatever is taught concerning the 
latter, applies equally to the former. How, he asks; 
can we any more than it be without inclination to the 
corporeal or be free from the passive affections which 
proceed from the corporeal? That such is not the 
case, is beyond question; great care, however, is 
necessary against our being deceived as to what we 
are in truth. The term we may be taken in two 
senses; one includes the animal, the other con- 
fines itself to that which is above it. Now, by 
animal, Plotinus understood the animated body ; 
but, on the other hand, the true man is something 
very different; it is absolutely pure from all that is 
corporeal—-pure abstract soul.”*° That the man, 
and especially the good man, consists not of body 
and soul, was to the mind of Plotinus sufficiently 
proved by the separation of the soul from the body 
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in death and its contempt in life of corporeal advan- 
tages.” The soul, therefore, is the very man; that 
is to say, the genuine soul, the soul itself: for we 
may make a distinction between the genuine or true 
and the apparent soul, inasmuch as many things 
here appear to belong to the soul which do not in 
truth pertain to it.*° Is it not usual to ascribe 
pleasure to it, although it is not the soul but the 
animal, i. e. the animated body, that is sentient of - 
pleasure?” We must, he says, purify the soul, or 
in other words emancipate and set it free from all 
sensual desires and anger, and this precept im- 
plies, that the true soul does not consist of desire 
and aversion, and that such qualities are alien and 
accrue to it from without.””° In these requisitions, 
Plotinus expresses himself in the very tone of a 
Stoic. Whatever, he says, does not belong to the 
essence of the soul, must be removed from it; only 
he does not for one moment agree with this school, 
in ascribing to it as its peculiar property the use of 
the sensuous representations. Nevertheless this is 
a very unimportant deviation, and belongs to a 
difference of terminology rather than of view. For 
when we Inquire, what then remains after Plotinus 
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has stripped the essence of the soul of all its dis- 
guises ? we shall receive for answer,—the reflective, 
intellectual, and inquisitive soul; and this is what 
properly we are.”* But still it was somewhat 
startling to find the essence of the soul made to con- 
sist in investigation and reflection, from which all 
change in time cannot well be abstracted; and to 
meet this difficulty, we are now told that the soul is 
- not in time, but that time ts round about it, or that 
some only of its operations and states are in time.™"? 
Hence, too, arises the conception, that the true man is 
even something more than soul, viz, reason, or true 
thought (Aéyoc), which in the supra-sensible world, 
is ever the same.”* The end towards which all 
these ideas are driving, must be manifest to every 
one who has reflected upon similar tendencies, and 
particularly those of the Oriental philosophy: they go 
absolutely to disconnect the true essence of the soul 
and man from their outward manifestation. When 
once the soul is exhibited in such an absolute form, 
there is nothing startling to find ascribed to it a per- 
fect freedom from all passivity and motion, which it 
does indeed allow to proceed out of itself, without how- 
ever concerning itself at all. In all its so-called pas- 
sive states and motions, the soul as toits ground and 
essence remains the same.”"* It is free from the evil 
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which the sensual man commits and suffers, and 
is in itself imperturbable.”” As the soul in general 
does not turn its regards towards the sensible, so 
neither does the supra-sensible man; and as the 
universal soul does not enter wholly into the world 
of sense, so the human soul does not;7° if the soul 
gives life to the body, it does not receive aught from 
it in return.”” In carrying out these propositions, 
Plotinus appears in the main possessed with the 
idea that the corporeal alone is sensual, but that 
whatever is incorporeal is supra-sensible, and there- 
fore impassible, and from this view he deduces 
Tigorously enough the freedom of the soul from all 
passivity, in the same way as he has even ascribed 
total impassibility to matter on the ground of its 
being incorporeal.””° | 

It is impossible to say that Plotinus did not per- 
ceive the ultimate consequences of this doctrine; 
for he admits that the evil propensities of the soul, 
and consequently their penalties, do not affect its 
essence, but that they only influence the composite 
creature, the living animal or the delusive image of 
‘the soul.7° We have already remarked that accord- 
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ing to Plotinus, passive affections and misery light 
only upon the outward shadow of man. It is im- 
possible for any expressions of contempt for man’s 
life in this world to be stronger than this. Every- 
thing which belongs to it must have appeared to 
Plotinus insignificant and worthless. But his con- 
tempt extends itself to virtue, no less than to 
vice. The four Platonic virtues are not the true 
and higher virtues of the soul. Its real virtue is 
simply wisdom, and the contemplation of whatever 
the Reason comprises.” The happiness of the soul 
consists not in anv outward pursuit, but in its own 
intrinsic energy ; man may be happy even im sleep, 
for the soul sleeps not.’ How could any active 
pursuit or political virtue be of value toa man who 
placed the highest, nay, the sole end of human 
exertion in the contemplation of unity, and who 
hoped to attain to this height of excellence only by 
the total withdrawal of the soul from all external 
things? When man is on high, in the supra-sensi- 
ble, he forgets even the good deeds of his earthly 
existence, and holds them in little esteem. Once 
united with the One, the interests of politics appear 
unworthy of him ; he leaves behind him the whole 
band of virtues, in the same way that he who enters 
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into the sanctuary, leaves the images of the gods in 
the ante-temple behind him.” 

How, indeed, could such a doctrine which recom- 
mended an absolute abstraction of the soul from all 
emotions and relation to the external world avoid 
involving itself in error? And in truth we meet | 
with little else than erroneous views, when Plotinus 
thinks it necessary, in order to exhort men to virtue 
and philosophy, to employ all sorts of arguments, 
and seeks to lead men to the height of the Supreme, 
by carrying them through all the degrees of love 
which Plato has established.* But what need have 
we to cultivate love and desire as uniting all to the 
Supreme,™ if, according to our essence, we have 
never been separated from it? He himself seems to 
have been conscious of these difficulties, since he 
proposes the questions,—why needs man to labour to 
render the soul impassible, if originally it be with- 
out passions; and why any purification of the soul 
is requisite, if it has never been polluted ?*” How- 
ever, the answers which he gives to these questions 
are far from satisfactory. He merely observes, that 
the soul must withdraw itself from the fashioning by 
the inferior images, even though it does not in reality 
occasion any disturbance of its contemplation; the 
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soul must be abstracted from the body, although 
this cannot be except by the body having no longer 
any participation in soul;** he requires that the. 
soul should collect itself again from out of the dis- 
persion of the fragmentary existence, wherein it at 
present lives, to a consciousness of the whole, 
although it has in truth never quitted this tota- 
lity.” It is clear that in these propositions he 
grants to the soul at one moment what he is forced 
to deny to it in the next. The human soul cannot be 
conceived to be so totally impassive as Plotinus was 
disposed and believed it incumbent on him to con- 
sider it. Man is indeed to a certain degree in 
eternity, and in a certain degree in time also; we 
have not wholly fallen, although in part we have. 
However contemptible and worthless Plotinus 
may in his own mind be disposed to consider 
this world of phenomena, it is, nevertheless, not so 
absolutely worthless and naught as not to exercise 
an influence over mankind, and to affect more or 
less a disturbance of his happiness. Plotinus admits 
that a part of the soul, which belongs to man, is 

held down here below by the body; the individual 

soul loses something of its proper might as soon as 

it enters into body; that part of the soul which 

moves the body suffers by this its proper operation ; 

and although matter, no less than the soul, is repre- 

sented as impassive, still evil is held to be a passion 

of matter, and also of the soul, which has become assi- 

milated to matter.”° Now although this may hold 
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good of the soul, so far as it has entered into the sen- 
sible world, perhaps we shal] find that its supra- 
sensible essence is unaffected by such imperfections. 
But no, the very nature of the soul involves an 
estrangement from good; it must, in the first place, 
apply itself to good, and thereby become determi- 
nate; hence it is, that it appears to be mixed and 
indeterminaté, and a notion. In this condition, 
having only a presentiment of good in the vague and 
indefinite image of the sensuous presentation, it gives 
birth to love as a proper entity, from which view it 
results that the very idea of the soul forbids us to 
ascribe to it an essence unchangeable and unaffected 
by any passive state soever. 

This it was the less possible for Plotinus to deny, 
the more decidedly his expositions assumed the tone 
of moral exhortations. His object throughout is to 
direct men’s thoughts to the Supreme Excellence, 
and to emancipate them from all that is low and mean. 
Accordingly he views it as the fault of the individual, 
if in any case a man is unable to loose himself from 
the sensible.™ The soul is described by him as occu- 
pied in an assimilation of itself to Reason both in 
practice and cogitation.™ He is almost incessantly 
demanding that men should seclude themselves 
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from one another. He wishes to cure by his phile- 
sophy such souls as are entangled in misery and 
ignorance, by directing their attention to two con- 
siderations—the worthlessness of all sensible good 
things, and the consciousness of their high origin.*” 
He would seek to bring tlem to God by virtue, 
which, as it forms itself in the soul, reveals God, for 
God without true virtue is but an empty name.” 
Now when Plotinus directed such exhortations to 
mankind, it was impossible that he could have con- 
sidered as unreal the very states out of which it was 
his object to withdraw and improve men. He must 
have estimated the magnitude of the evil which 
environs mankind exactly by the amount of pains 
and trouble necessary to free them from it. 

These are the general principles on which Plo- 
tinus founded his view of the universal system of 
things, and these too the contradictions in which he 
involved himself at the very time that he taught 
that self-contradiction is a proof of error.** On the 
whole, indeed, we discover two tendencies in the 
general habit of his ideas which are constantly 
conflicting with each other; the one tending to an 
absolute contempt for all mundane things which it 
labours to represent as utterly null and unprofitable, 
while the other seeks to exhibit them as self-subsist- 
ent, by raising them, as he does, for instance, with 
man and the soul, to the rank of the supra-sensible. 
These two directions are in direct opposition to 

™m V1, 1. 
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each other, and lead Plotinus at one time to 
exclaim that all {things here are but illusory 
images, and that nothing is real;** at another, 
to declare that all is here that is there. This 
contradiction extends itself even to his most 
general ideas, where it expresses itself as the basis 
of his theory of emanations, whose very object is to 
claim an independent subsistence for each emana- 
tion, and at the same time tv look upon it as null 
when compared with that which is immediately 
higher than itself, or that from which the particular 
emanation proceeds. The extreme result of one of 
these tendencies is the doctrine that matter 1s a per- 
fect nullity; that it does not exist for the sake of 
aught lower, because it is itself the lowest and the 
last ; nor for aught higher, since for this its lower is 
not absolutely ; and lastly, not for itself, since it is 
only the limit. This view of the nullity of matter 
may be regarded as a considerable progress, which 
Plotinus effected in following out the tendency of 
the Greco-Oriental philosophy, of which the ulti- 
mate result was necessarily the position that no truth | 
of the sensible world can stand in opposition to the 
one and sole truth of the supra-sensible. The pro- 
mulgation of this doctrine removed, undoubtedly, 
much of the vagueness and inconsistency which had 
previously agitated this species of philosophy; but 
at the same time it gave rise to other difficulties, 
since consistently the ascetical abhorrence of matter 
could have no foundation in such a view. That 
Plotinus did not absolutely reject it, only proves that 
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the other tendency was able to make itself felt even , 
on the opposite one. Now the extreme result of that 
other tendency, was the doctrine of the supra- 
sensuous intuition of the One. According to the 
view of Plotinus, the supra-sensible idea is every- 
where present in the world, which is nothing else. 
than a thought of Reason, in itself expressing the 
whole, and which, in the same manner as the Reason 
does, also bears in itself a perfect consciousness of 
the Supreme Principle. Now if we conceive all that 
subsists in the world to be unassailed by any limi- 
tation of matter, which indeed is merely a nullity, 
then every mundane subsistence is participant of this. 
perfect consciousness. The Reason knows that a 
something exists anterior to itself out of which it 
exists, and that something is posterior to the First, 
which is itself.*”’ But, it must be confessed, this 
entity of reason and rational substance are directly 
attacked by the opposite tendency of the Plotinian 
theory. In the emanation of things, the emanated 
and lower exist not for the higher, and therefore 
the Reason is not for the One; but again the lower is 
not for the Reason, and consequently the only con- 
clusion that remains is, that it is something for itself. 
But it is impossible to say what it is for itself, 
since its actuality consists in nothing more than its 
emanating from, and again emitting out of itself 
other emanations, viz., its pure thoughts. Hence 
its desire to exist for itself is described as a foolish 
effort, by which it passes into the null, and loses its 
true entity. On the other hand, its true reality is 
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made to consist in this, that it directs itself to the 
One, and unites itself with it, whereby, however, its 
own existence seems forthwith to cease. 

We do not hesitate to admit that a certain degree 
of truth is contained in both directions of this 
doctrine. Accordingly many true ideas are to be 
found in the writings of Plotinus, which bear 
witness to his acuteness and profundity of mind, 
and have won for him the love and admira- 
tion of later ages. He was animated with a noble 
and earnest pursuit of the highest excellence that. 
the reason can desire. He sought to make truth 
the property of man; it, he taught, is man’s es- 
sence; he possesses it, and may apprehend and 
seize it within his own consciousness, In this world 
there are not mere phantoms only, but also true 
virtue and true science. These are within the soul, 
and whatever is purely developed in it, is also there; 
and whatever is there, it is in the power of the soul 
to appropriate to itself, so that there is nothing in 
the supra-sensible which is not to be found in this 
world also, if we consider the soul to be a part of 
it.~® Thus does he exhort man to labour, to im- 
prove and call forth the faculties of the soul, and 
to direct them to the higher, and to raise itself 
above the selfish and the sensual. Reason must be 
active in man in order to rule the lower desires, as 
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the wisdom of the old and experienced restrains the 
unruly multitude; but when reason remains inactive 
the worse principle assumes the rule; and when it is 
inactive towards ourselves, then it works towards that 
which is above.’ But it is to scientific activity 
before all things, that Plotinus seeks to stimulate the 
soul. Compared with this pursuit, every other is mean 
and contemptible. He seeks to reduce all the prac- 
tice of this world to theory ; for, he says, nothing 
is accomplished except by the soul’s contemplation 
of the prototype from which itself proceeds. And 
then he follows out the idea of science in its highest 
acceptation. Science is not a mere copy of the 
truth, different from and extrinsical to it ; for other- 
wise it would not contain the truth, and if it pre- 
tended to reach it by any such a copy, then would it 
bz but a double deception. Consequently the true 
science of reason must contain in itself the supra- 
sensible and true, and be one wich it. Further, 
this true science requires no verification from with- 
out—nor demonstration, which must itself invari- 
ably imply, and refers to, for its own confirmation, 
some immediate conviction; whereas the reason 
is ever present to itself and self-evident, and nothing 
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can be more certain than it.*’ It is obvious that 
Plotinus is speaking here of the one science, and 
the absolute reason which embraces all. And in 
these propositions we can trace a thought which 
Plotinus loved to follow; that, viz. in true science 
the soul is able to embrace the whole; a thought 
whose truth he has skilfully and luminously ex- 
hibited by many illustrations. For this purpose 
he has, after Numenius, pointed out an important 
distinction between the corporeal or sensible and 
the rational. The corporeal, for instance, can never 
form a true unity; it is separated in space, and its 
parts fall away from each other, while the space 
which one part occupies cannot be entered by 
any other. But it is very different with the 
thoughts of the soul; they come together into one 
science, and when we possess oue we may also be 
in possession of another. Now it is such a science 
that Plotinus was in search of; one that comprises 
all true thoughts, and reduces them to the unity of 
a single thought. And moreover, that which is 
true of particular thoughts in an individual soul, 
holds equally of the relations of individual souls 
one to another. They do not each form by itself 
an independent and perfect whole, but it is in their 
rational co-existence that they originate, by their 
intellectual communion, intelligence and science, 
and if herein they all possess the Good, still no one 
possesses it to the exclusion of the rest, and no one 
has a part which does not belong also to the others, 
but they are all in similar contact with it, so that no 
hindrance exists why they should not all have the 
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same and be one in it. Thus the nature of the 
soul is in fact illimitable, since no one soul can be 
limited by another in its rational possession.*“ 

Even if these ideas be not entirely new, we must 
nevertheless, ascribe to Plotinus the praise of un- 
derstanding them more completely, and following 
them out more rigorously than any of his prede- 
cessors ; and we should have to estimate his merits 
very highly indeed, if he had been able to combine 
these ideas with a rational life and development of 
the soul. But it was on this problem that his 
general theory was wrecked. He was prevented 
from giving a satisfactory solution of it by the in- 
disposition he everywhere evinces, to recognise the 
reason as a faculty which gradually arises within 
man and gradually evolves itself in the life of sen- 
sation. Reason, he maintained, rightly understood, 
is not a faculty ; for if it be such, then the irrational 
might pass into the rational, and thought would 
be something foreign to it and adventitious. More- 
over, the real entity, the object of rational cognition, 
cannot be generate, for then existence would appear 
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to accrue to it contingently.“* Thus do the conflict- 
ing tendencies of his doctrine hinder Plotinus from 
evolving to a correct intelligence and to perfect 
life the pregnant ideas which he throws out so 
abundantly. He was unable to reconcile these 
tendencies, because, on the whole, he did not depart 
out of the sphere of thought which he found 
already developed. These ideas, however, had in 
his days arrived at a closer contact with each other 
than had ever before been the case ; and the contra- 
. diction in which they appeared to be involved, ex- 
cited in him indeed a lively activity, which however 
proposed to itself no higher object than the dis- 
guising and concealment of these contradictions. 
As to his mental character, he was utterly devoid 
of invention, and not a single new idea is to be 
found in his whole works. : 

It is in its more special disquisitions that the 
weakness of Plotinus’s theory is most apparent. He 
lives only in the general, in those dialectical dis- 
quisitions on the highest principles of which we 
have given an exposition. These he is incessantly 
bandying; they are brought forward in endless 
repetition, and with little if any variation. He does 
indeed attach to them certain notions of a more 
special nature ; but of these also, we soon perceive 
that they are derived from anterior disquisitions, 
and do not throw any light on the character of his 
philosophy. He does not, it is true, confine philo- 
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sophy to dialectic, but also recognises physics and 
ethics as two component parts of it, although he 
does not appear to have had anything like a clear 
notion of their relation to dialectic. Upon one point 
alone is his opinion made up, and that is, that both 
are of inferior value to dialectic, which alone is 
highly to be praised.** On the other hand, the value 
of such of his disquisitions as may be assigned to 
these other parts of philosophy is very insignificant. 
As he regarded the corporeal and natural becoming 
merely as a shadowy form in the soul, the natural 
connection of the world and of finite existences 
in it necessarily appeared to him in no other light 
than as a sympathy of the souls*” which are brought 
to their respective bodies, as it were, by a magical 
attraction ; and, as it were by a magical art, are 
united with the whole, while the two reciprocally 
exercise upon each other a kind of magical influ- 
ence.“° Thus did Plotinus resolve physiology into 
certain magical affinities—a sympathy of souls. 
On the other hand he ascribes no further import- 
ance to ethical doctrines than as they qualify man- 
kind for the task of emancipating themselves from the 
natural bond of necessary and conditional existence, 
—the magical enchantment of practical life; every 
virtue is simply a purification from the corporeal or 
sensible,“” and hence the whole theory of ethics 
loses itself in a system of asceticism. 

Thus, then, do we see the Socratic philosophy, 
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whose characteristic distinction was the attempt to 
elaborate the orderless constituents of philosophy 
into an organic whole of three co-ordinate parts, again 
losing itself in a rude and shapeless mass, incapable 
of exciting a philosophical interest, except by vague 
disquisitions of a very general nature, into the first 
grounds of all things. Although it is with such 
speculations into first and general principles that 
philosophy must commence, yet it quickly discovers, 
as its inquiries advance, that in order to elucidate the 
general, it must investigate the special; but as soon 
as it begins to decline, it becomes incapable of a 
right appreciation of the special, and holds the 
general to be alone worthy of its attention. How- 
ever much, therefore, we may be delighted with 
the occasional flashes of true and vigorous thought, 
which the writings of Plotinus display, still it is 
only the blind or the blindfold that can overlook 
the signs of decrepitude, which the philosophy of 
Greece exhibits in these productions. The total 
absence of form in these investigations, the little 
regard which they pay to the special branches of 
scientific knowledge, the want of originality, the 
inability which they so clearly evince either to 
reconcile divergent tendencies, or to control them 
by powerful and energetic thought, clearly prove 
that while we must admit Plotinus to have been 
highly eminent in his age and country, yet that the 
period itself was one fast verging to decrepitude, 
and the people to which he belonged were rapidly 
hastening to its dissolution as a nation. 


CHAPTER I). 





SPREAD OF NEO-PLATONISM. 


To judge from the biography of Plotinus as 
written by Porphyry, none of that philosopher's 
numerous disciples were more distinguished than 
Amelius and Porphyry himself. Of the former, 
our knowledge is too limited to allow of our form- 
ing any estimate of his philosophical merits, whereas 
the latter at once demands our attention, as having 
contributed more than all others to the diffusion of 
his master’s opinions. 

Porphyry was born at Batanea in Syria, a.p. 233. 
In his national tongue he was called Malchus, for 
which he himself assumed the name of Porphyry 
as its equivalent in Greek. In grammar and rhe~ 
toric he had for his teacher Longinus, by whom he 
was also instructed in the doctrines of neo-Platon- 
ism.’ When in his thirtieth year he joined the 
school of Plotinus at Rome; he entertained certain 
opinions with respect to Plato’s theory of ideas, 
which it was difficult to reconcile with the Plotinian 
doctrine ; but when his fellow-disciple Amelius, at 
the request of Plotinus, had convinced him of the 
fatility of these opinions, he became an undoubting 
and zealous follower of their master’s opinions. A 

3 S. Fabric. Bibl. Gr. v. p. 725, not. Harl. 
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fit of melancholy, so severe as almost to tempt him 
to commit suicide, was relieved by a visit to Sicily, 
where he resided up to the time of Plotinus’s death. 
Upon this event Porphyry returned to Rome, where _ 
his eloquence was highly esteemed, and he appesrs._ 
to have continued in that city to the day of his 
death, which took place at a very advanced age.’ 
Porphyry confesses his inferiority to Plotinus, 

when he tells us that once only in eighty-six years 
lad he been able to attain to union with God; 
whereas his master, in a shorter existence of sixty, 
had four times arrived at the same consummation.° 
Great indeed must have been his confidence in the 
judgment of Plotinus which could so long implicitly 
adopt the conclusions of that philosopher in the 
absence of any instruction as to the basis on which 
his whole theory rested. He appears to have been 
entirely devoted to it. So long as he lived it found 
in him its steadiest and most powerful supporter. 
He worked in its support by publishing a laudatory 
biography of Plotinus, by arranging the Enneade 
of his works, and by an exposition of its difficulties, 
and also by compiling a compendium of its leading 
principles, such as must have been greatly needed 
for the purposes of the school. He moreover com- 
posed several separate treatises, either with a view 
to controversy or with the design of giving a wider 
circulation to certain principles which had not met 
with the attention correspondent to their importance. 
Under the former head we would place his work 

* Eunap. v. Porph.; Porph. v. Plot. 1; 23 3; 7; 11; 12. 
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against the Christians, whom he charges with falsi- 
fying the doctrines of Christ, who himself is 
depicted as an enlightened sage.° To the latter 
class belong his commentations of the works of 
Plato and Aristotle, the Treatises on the Agree- 
ment of the Platonic and Aristotelian Views, and on 
the Philosophy deducible from the Oracles and the 
Homeric Works ; a History of Philosophy, intended 
probably to exhibit all the philosophical labours of 
earlier times in the light of his own particular view;° 
as well as several other treatises, of which sufficient 
fragments still subsist to enable us to form a correct 
estimate of his opinions. The rhetorical talents of 
Porphyry, who for the age in which he lived isa 
tolerable simple, and perspicuous writer, without 
doubt aided, in no small degree, in gaining friends 
and adherents for his master’s system. 

But however extensive his labours may have 
been, and however important for his school, they 
were not calculated to ensure him a lasting reputa- 
tion. If the richness and variety of his learning, 
and the sweetness of his language, are universally ad- 
mired, this praise is invariably accompanied with 
the censure that his doctrine is not always consist- 
ent with itself.’ It is impossible to explain away 
this complaint by supposing it to have arisen merely 
from certain occasional discrepancies of method, 

* This we know from his work Tepi rij¢ te Aoyiwy gidocogiac. Euseb. 
Dem. Ev. iii. 6, 134 ed. Colon. 1688. 
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such as might easily creep into a rhetorical style; 
for these would have occasioned slight inconvenience 
to the superficial and inaccurate minds of his fol- 
lowers. The difficulties which called forth thia 
complaint against so esteemed a teacher, must have 
been of a far graver and more general nature.” 
Something of this kind is intimated by the remark 
that Porphyry fluctuated between the rival claims 
of theurgy and philosophy, in so far as he did not 
indeed reject the former at once, but only scrupled 
to ascribe to it the very highest importance. Simi- 
lar ideas were probably entertained by Plotinus; 
but as the treatises of this philosopher touched 
rather upon speculations of a general nature than 
upon the practical opinions of his own age, he pro- 
bably had no occasion for brinying forward these 
ideas, or pronouncing a decided opinion with regard 
to them. In Plotinus, consequently, such inconsis- 
tency was allowed to pass without notice ;° but such 
could not be the case with Porphyry, who vigor- 
ously combated the prevailing notions of his age and 
school, and scrupled not to place philosophy high 
above the superstitious opinions of the popular 
polytheism. And upon this point a few observa- 
tions are indispensable for a right appreciation of 
the history of the neo-Platonic philosophy. 

Among the principles to which Porphyry com- 
pendiously reduces the doctrine of his school, that 
of the difference of the corporeal and the incor- 
poreal stands out in a very strong light. The 
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latter rules over the former, and it is therefore, 
although not spacially yet virtually, everywhere 
present ; for the corporeal cannot prevent the en- 
trance of the incorporeal into any body whatever.’° 
Consequently, the soul also has the faculty of ex- 
erting its powers in every direction; it possesses 
infinite energy, and every part of it, when it is free 
from matter, is all-powerful and present to all 
things. These propositions evidently approximate 
towards that view of Plotinus which would assign a 
magical influence to the spiritual over the corporeal 
world. On the other hand, the natural action of 
corporeal forces is regarded as wholly subordinate.” 
The action of a distant agent is expressly declared 
to be the only essential one. An agent does not 
operate upon another body by contact and proximity ; 
and it is only accessarily that a particular body avails 
itself, in its operations, of proximity and contact.’ 
Holding such a view, it was easy for Porphyry to 
reconcile himself to many superstitious opinions ; 
indeed we might almost suppose that it was adopted 
expressly with a view to favour them. And in- 
deed we find much to confirm us in this view. 
Among these his theory of demons is peculiarly 
remarkable. These are depicted as aerial beings, 
which, having no definite shape, are consequently 
invisible. The good demons rule the air, and the 
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evil are subject to them ; they require food for their 
subsistence, and are not immortal. As man can 
never be wholly free from liability to pain, he must 
seek to propitiate even the evil demons by sacrifices ; 
and by the power of magic man can constrain them. 
Even the souls of the dead, which still wander 
around the bodies they have just left, are subject to 
necromantic influence.'!® When, however, we ex- 
amine these doctrines of Porphyry a little more 
closely, we do not find a very intimate connection 
between them and his philosophy. He merely 
adopts them as popular opinions, in which he does 
not venture to deny his belief. Indeed his philo- 
sophy is not favourably disposed to the worship of 
even the national gods, and forbids all animal sacri- 
fice. He professes his reverence for a supreme and 
pure God ; and the religious worship, which alone he 
would wish to see, consists of pure words and pure 
thoughts.’ After he has established it as a moral 
precept, that the Divinity ought to be worshipped 
by all men after their national customs, he comes to 
the doctrine of other gods besides the highest— 
which are not merely supra-sensible but even 
visible deities, next to whom follow the demons and 
other orders of beings superior to man. A reverence 
for the divine, which pervades the visible world, gives 
rise to the necessity of a worship which allows of 
fire being kindled on the altars, but does not permit 
of any sacrificial slaughter of animals,'® 


1 De Abst. ii. 38, 39, 41, 43, 47. Porphyry agrees with Plotinus in re- 
garding man's life in the body as an enchantment. Ib. i. 28. 

1¢ Ad Marcellam, 18. Sent. 30, unbelief is associated with sin. 

> De Abstin, ii, 34, 36, 38. 
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The source of Porphyry’s indisposition towards 
the superstitions of his age lay in the moral 
direction of his philosophy. With him, as with 
his teacher, this grew out of his regard for the 
power of reason, which is raised above the force of 
nature, and the magic influence of the demons. 
The flesh has undoubtedly power over man, but 
this is only the case when evil is in him, and there- 
fore we ought not to impute the blame to the flesh, 
but to the soul.'© The evil in man is undoubtedly 
often ascribed to the demons, and the greatest and 
most special ill that they can do to man is to pro- 
duce in him erroneous notions of the gods; but 
the mind of the philosopher is able to rise superior 
to all such passive affections. He stands not in 
need of soothsaying, for he is far removed from all 
those pursuits to which divination can be profitable. 
Wisdom is not dependent on luck or chance; and 
the philosophy which cannot emancipate man from 
all passive impression, is of no more use or value 
than a profession of medicine, which is unable to 
cure the diseases of the body.'” Man, if he would 
gain for the soul perfect rest and perfect peace,'® 
ought to put off, as he would an outer garment, 
not only all those external pursuits, which have 
for their object corporeal advantage, but also the 
inner garment of desire which looks for such things. 
Accordingly, Porphyry has directed all his efforts 
to enforce those ethical practices which he judged 
to be best calculated to free man from the empire 
of his passions. These he regards as the most 


1 Tb. 40; ad Marc. 12, 21, 24, 29. 
17 Ad Marc. 31; de Abst. ii. 52. 1 De Abst. i. 31. 
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fearful and godless tyrants, from which he deemed 
it man’s duty to emancipate himself, even at the 
sacrifice, if necessary, of his whole body.’? And 
although man cannot entirely divest himself of his 
passions, still he can greatly restrain his sensual 
desires, and thereby approach closely to similitude 
with the gods. On this account Porphyry forbade 
the slaughtering of animals and animal food, partly, 
indeed, on the ground of justice and compassion,” 
but chiefly with a view to promote abstinence and 
self-denial. He asserts that we should come even 
still nearer to the gods, were we able to spare the 
vegetable world also, and did not require them for 
sustenance.” As an encouragement to his country- 
men, he instances in this respect the practice of the 
Jews, to abstain at least from eating the flesh of sacri- 
ficed animals; but, he says, the Egyptians, those 
wisest of men, are still more to be praised, who, from a 
conviction of their relationship to the other animals, 
put none to death for the sake of food, but even set 
up their images for public worship as representations 
of the divine. This ascetical tendency evidently 
brought him into hostile collision with the public 
practices of the national religion. This objection, 
however, he sought to elude, simply by describing 
the actual and prevailing worship as a corruption. 
He advanced, in the most decided terms, the opinion 
that man, in his age, was very far removed from that 
olden purity and innocence of life which prevailed 

Ad Mare. 34. 

* De Abst. iii. 1, 2, 19, 26. The animals are related to man, and feel pain. 
The erroneous opinion that they are not endowed with reason is ascribed to 


human self-love. 
2 Ib. 27. 
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in the golden age. This golden generation did 
not, he says, eat flesh or put animals to death; and 
we ought to imitate them as Pythagoras did.” 

Now if this moral view indisposed Porphyry to 
the customs of the national religion, he was ren- 
dered equally averse to them by his attempt to 
acquire communion with the supreme God. The 
philosophy which is to raise man to the Highest, can 
secure this end only by proceeding through Reason 
and beyond Reason. Man, he says, through a 
holy life, attains only with difficulty to a perception of 
God.” Nothing material must be offered to him ; 
for whatever is of matter is impure; no word, no 
thought which bears in it any trace of passion is 
agreeable to him. It is, therefore, inexpedient to 
speak of him before the uninitiated and in public 
meetings, and we ought rather to honour him by 
pure silence and pure thoughts, and to contemplate 
him in the unimpassioned part of the soul. It is 
only to the supra-sensible God that we ought to 
to direct our prayers and hymns. Now Porphyry 
distinguished four virtues, or grades of virtue, of 
which political virtue is the lowest, 1. e. the virtue of 
a good man who moderates his passions (uerpromaSea) ; 
superior to this is the purifying virtue, which 
purifies from passion the soul of the individual, and 
establishes it in apathy. The object of this virtue 
is assimilation to God, and by it we may become 
demoniac men or good demons. But still greater 
eminence will that man attain who devotes his 
whole soul to knowledge, and thereby becomes a 


. ™ Ib, ii. 26, 27; iii. 27 ; iv, 2. 3 Ib. i, 39, 57. 
% De Abst. ii. 34; ad Marc. 15. 
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god, and ultimately lives only for reason ; and, ac- 
quiring the virtue of reason, becomes like the father 
of the gods, one with the One.” Holding such a 
view of the highest virtue, the public and esta- 
blished worship naturally appeared to him to be in 
every respect of little and secondary importance. 
Moreover, as the prevailing opinions of his 
school must have referred him to widely discrepant 
forms of worship, and ascribed to them great im- 
portance as connected with divination, with magic, 
and with the many other arts of deception. 
Porphyry must have found himself involved in 
numerous contradictions, partly arising from the 
superstition itself, and partly attributable to the 
disagreement between it and the philosophical reli- 
gion of his school. But the interest which Plotinus 
had awakened in him for philosophy was as yet too 
vigorous for him to decide otherwise than against 
the claims of superstition, and in favour of philo- 
sophy. He sought, indeed, to ingratiate himself 
with that superstition. He did not dare to reject it 
unconditionally, but he was nevertheless unable to 
repress a doubt of the validity of the assumptions 
on which it rested. This fact comes out pretty 
clearly in his letter to the Egyptian priest Anebos, 
wherein he proposes to him a series of questions on 
which he requires to be satisfied and informed. He 
there confesses the difficulty he has in conceiving 
the existence of gods, like the stars, for instance, 
who, although they possess a finite body, are yet 
indivisible and infinite in power ; and still more in 
understanding how infinite beings should be subject 
* Sent. 34. 
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to passions, as is implied by the injunction to appease 
their wrath by prayers and sacrifice,-and even to 
constrain their favour by threats, and by invocations 
to invite their presence. How can man call some 
deities benignant, and others malevolent? How is 
the presence of a god, or an angel, or archangel, or 
demon, or archon, to be distinguished? For the 
appearance of all these is described as the same. 
Similar doubts are advanced as suggested by the 
different modes of soothsaying, since it appears to 
him incredible that the gods should, by such trifling 
matters as are employed for divination, be brought 
to abase themselves to the service of man. It is 
also, he says, incredible, that the gods, while their 
priests abstain from animal food, should be enticed 
by the sacrifice of animals: that by senseless threats 
of disturbing the heavens, of revealing the secrets 
of Isis, and so forth, they should be moved to yield 
to theurgic arts, and to bring even evil to pass at 
the behest of their invokers. What virtue or power 
can the unmeaning and barbarous terms possess 
which are used in the forms of invocation? Why 
are all these arts employed for such valueless objects 
as buying and selling, the solemnization of murriage, 
or the discovery of a run-away slave? These things 
do not appear to furnish the true road to felicity. 
At the close of the letter Porphyry does not hesi- 
tate to avow a suspicion that the Egyptians were in 
error as to the nature of the divinity, and as to the 
true method of arriving at a union with him. He 
suggests the possibility that men had been misled 
to adopt these theurgical arts, by the idle imagi- 
nations of the human heart, or the contrivances of 
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fraudulent and interested individuals, or even of 
evil demons, rather than by any real manifestations 
of the good demons or of the gods.” 

In short, these were bold doubts for Porphyry to 
advance in such an age and such aschool. By the 
expression of them he risked his whole reputation 
and authority in his school ; it was impossible that 
they should pass unnoticed and unattacked. They 
seem to be the effusions of his later years, when, 
perhaps, he had begun to perceive that the super- 
stitions which he had previously adhered to, and 
even favoured, were on the point of transgress- 
ing all the bounds of moderation. If, however, he 
thought by this publication to repress their ex- 
travagance, he must have greatly over-estimated 
the influence which such doubts usually exercise. 
Moreover, an answer to them is extant, which was 
held in high repute by the later neo-Platonists, and is 
even ascribed to Jamblichus, the most famous of the 
disciples of Porphyry. It is composed with consider- 
able skill, and calculated not only to refute the ob- 
jJections of Porphyry, but also, by an appearance of 
scientific method, and especially by its perfect agree- 
ment with the principles of neo-Platonism, to furnish 
a firm support to the superstitions of heathens in their 
widest extent. It is entitled, The Answer of Abam- 
non the Teacher to Porphyry’s Letter to Anebos.” 


™ Epist. ad Aneb. The arguments which Tiedemann (Geist der specul, Phil. 
iii, p. 454) has brought against its genuineness are extremely trifling. 

™ The hypothesis of Th. Gale, the editor of this work, under the title De 
Mysteriis ASgyptiorum, which has been adopted by many, that Jamblichus was 
its author, rests on very weak grounds. That Proclus so considered it is of 
little weight. Meiners, on the other hand (Comment. Soc. Reg. Gotting. vol. 
iv. p. 50, sqq.), bas advanced a stronger case. However, we are convinced that 
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It defends almost every practice of theurgists and 
magicians, and attempts to reconcile them with the 
principles which the neo-Platonists held on the 
worship as well of one supreme God, as of gods 
pure and removed from all evil. One of the most 
common fallacies which it employs for this purpose, 
and which, in fact, is one of the loosest application, 
is drawn from the argument that all the objections 
advanced against theurgy, and the ideas of divine 
things which such practices imply, rest simply on 
the mere notions and deductions of the human 
understanding, which, however, are not validly ap- 
plicable to the perception of the divine.* The 
author of this answer denies that any distinction 
may be drawn by man with regard to the respective 
natures of gods, demons, and other superior 
orders of being, although at the same time he was 
unable, naturally enough, to abstain from such a 
course. The objection of Porphyry, that theurgy 
implies that the gods must be passively affected by 
obedience to the practices of the theurgists, is met 
by the counter objection that this objection implies 
a difference between the passive and the passionless, 
whereas such a distinction is wholly inapplicable to 
the higher essence, notwithstanding that this same 
distinction is elsewhere frequently employed with 
reference to divine things by Porphyry’s antagonist 
himself. On the other hand, the doctrine of the 
mystical union of the soul with the Good, is herein 
it was composed by a contemporary at least of Jamblichus. This is to our 
mind clear from the way in which the author defends the doctrine of Plotinus, 
that the soul is without passion, whereas most of the later neo-Platonists after 


Jamblichus disputed this point. 
* De Myst. Ag. i. 3. 
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extended in such a way that there follews from it 
man’s mystical union with all higher essences for 
whose existence no further proof is required, simply 
because we immediately experience it.” The gods 
are not only in heaven but everywhere, and there- 
fore they can easily communicate themselves to the 
theurgists, and instruct them into their essence 
and worship. This sublime communication, which 
passed from Hermes to the Egyptian priests, and 
from them to Greece, is the foundation of the 
secrecy of religious worship, and its hidden signi- 
fication.” It also is the ground of that holy en- 
thusiasm in which man no longer lives a mere 
animal or even human life, as is clearly shown by 
innumerable instances of men who, in the fit of 
enthusiasm, are insensible to the burning of fire, or 
to wounds inflicted by the sword, or the axe, or the 
lance, and find a way through what is impervious, nay, 
pass unscathed through fire and water.’ The union 
with the divine rests essentially on the fact, that the 
separate soul is passionless. Thus, even when it 
descends into the body it suffers not, as neither do 
its thoughts, which are ideas (Aéyo), In these man 
is united with the gods. However, there is no 
human thought capable of expressing this intimate 
union between God and the soul. He who accom- 
plishes divine works is not different from him to 


* De Myster. Agypt. i. 3. Movoedic dé abriy (sc. rav Caydver cai 
Hypewy cal Wuyey dypdvyreyv) dyrAapBavecSa: bei. Ib, iv. 21. “Hy da 
ouvaveic ctaipeowy thy rov luwaSo0i¢g axd rov dxaSoig, lowe piv dy ric 
waparyoaro we obderipy rev cpurréver yivwy igappdZoucay, oc’ ag ép- 
wpoodey elpncayeyv airiac. Daily experience proves more adequately than all 
reasoning the truth of soothsaying. Ib. iii. 3. 

” Ib. i. 1, 21. 3) Ib, iii. 38, 4. 
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whom his works are directed—that is, from God ; 
no differeuce exists between the invoker and the 
invoked, him who commands and him who is com- 
manded, the superior and the inferior.** In such 
wise do the neo-Platonists express themselves in 
perfect unison with the Indian philosophy, and thus 
they get rid of all the doubts which Porphyry 
advanced, and which he drew from the fact that no 
power can be ascribed to man as the inferior, over 
God who is his superior. It is not the gods, they 
argued, that are called down to men, but in the 
invocation the man ascends to the gods. Love, 
which holds all things together, binds him to them, 
there is no passivity either in God or in man. The 
only power that the holy names of the gods and 
other sacred symbols possess, is simply that of ele- 
vating the mind of man. In these operations there 
is a divine necessity, which does not differ from the 
divine love, which effects that good of necessity 
works good to all. Their operation exactly re- 
sembles that of prayer, which raises up man to 
God. And if, in conjunction with these names and 
symbols, corporeal things are also employed in such 
holy ceremonies, this 1s the case only because in 
these things there is something besides the merely 
corporeal, ideas, for instance, and intellectual mea- 
sure and’ relationship with the divine. Man ought 
to remember that the latter is inseperable from the 


82 Ib. i. 10; iii. 3; iv. 3, Todd ox) ody xpsirréy tort rd wuvi Aeydpevor, rd 
py de ivavrisoewe f) Ctagopérnrog dwroredsioSa ra_rev Sev Epya, Sowep 
3) rd ycyrdpeva elwSey lvepyeioSar, ravrérnre Bt cal ivece cai épodoyig 
rd xayv ipyow iv abroic caropS0b03a. idy piv ody cadovy fh radobdpevoy 
} imxirarroy h imirarrépevoy i) xpetrroy f xeipoy dtaipoper, ry raw yevi- 
ciwy ixira roy Sewy dytvynra dya3a peragipoply wwe ivayriéryra. 
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former, and that therefore the immaterial is in an 
immaterial manner present to the material; from 
whence it follows, that there is a pure and divine 
matter which the gods have prepared for themselves 
as their appropriate abode. Man must put faith in 
the mystical doctrine that the gods have provided 
man with a particular matter which theurgy selects 
for the construction of temples, the making of statues, 
and other holy purposes, in order to force the goda 
to deign their presence and manifestation to man.* 
These propositions alone, clearly indicate that the 
author of this defence of the mysteries was anxious 
indeed to maintain himself in the pure elevation of 
a rational worship of the Deity, but that, with a view 
to maintain in the fullest extent the value of theur- 
gical practices and the popular opinions on religion, 
he relapsed into somewhat gross, not to say supersti- 
tious ideas. It is exactly this mixture of truth with 
falsehood that constitutes the perplexing speciousness 
of this work. This will appear plainly from a con- 
sideration of its more positive assertions. The 
object of the work is to elevate every religious rite 
to a pure worship of the Deity, and at the same time 
to exclude every unbecoming notion of his nature. 
And this object is expressed in general by the at- 
tempt of the writer to explain the rites of religion 
as a purely human contrivance, by which man seeks 


™ Ib. i. 12, 14, 15; v. 23. "E\Adpwres rolyvy card rovrov rby Aéyoy cai 
roig igxarow rad xpwrera cal wdpeoriy didwe roic ivtrorg ra Gira. ph 
on reg Saupatire, tidy cai SAny rivd caapay cai Yelav elvar Nywper.... 
weidecSas dt xpi) roig dxoppnrote Adyore, we cai dia rey paxaplwy Sea- 
parwy orn rec ix Sedv rapadidora abrn dnxov cupgune iorw advroi¢c 
ixelvose roicg dWovew. obxovy cai rig rowatrnc bAnc ‘Svoia dveyeipa 
rove Seovc ini rv tmgacw Kai epoxadrtira etSiwe epic caradniy, xwpei 
re abrov¢e wapaytvopivoue cai redeiwg iwWelxyver ; Ib. 26. 
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to raise himself up to the godlike, but in which no 
action or passion of the gods is to be supposed to 
enter; for they continue for ever, and from eternity, 
in immutable perfection. This view is so firmly 
maintained by the author, that it has enabled him to 
improve the doctrine of Plotinus, by substituting, for 
his doctrine that the One suffered the world-creating 
Reason to issue out of itself, that the first god and 
king had spontaneously beamed forth out of the One.* 
Whenever, therefore, displeasure or propitiation of 
the gods is spoken of, nothing else is to be understood 
by these respective terms than, on the one hand, 
man’s blindness, which alienates him from them; 
and on the other, his ability to return to them, and 
to receive again the gift of their eternal gaodness.™ 
In another passage, however, it is admitted, with 
something like inconsistency, that out of compassion 
for the trouble of their worshippers, and from love 
of their creatures, the gods give to the worthy their 
due.** The writer of this treatise refuses to admit 
that the demons are corporeal, and he employs a very 
tortuous ingenuity to show that the visible gods, the 
stars for instance, must not be supposed to be cor- 
poreal. They are not, he says, comprised by, but 
they comprise bodies; the heavenly, ethereal body, 
is of nearest affinity to the immaterial essence 
of the gods; the stars are in a certain degree incor- 
poreal, since the divine form is the predominant 
principle of their nature. He did not dare abso- 
lutely to deny the existence of corporeal gods, since 


* Ib. viii, 2. °’Awd dt rov ivdc rovrov 6 avrdpene Oed¢ éavrdw éki. 
Aapyer. 
*® Ibi. 13. * Ib. iv. 1. 
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the books of Hermes treated even of ethereal and 
empyreal gods, and so he did not scruple to admit at 
last that there are both material and immaterial gods; 
to the former of whom material sacrifices must be 
made.” Having gone so far, he could no longer 
resist the pressure of superstition, and he tells many 
wonderful stories of the awful appearances of the 
gods, demons, heroes, souls, angels, archangels, 
and archons, and of the consequences which, accord- 
ing,.to their respective ranks, these superior intelli- 
gences produce ; of the corporeal and mental advan- 
tages which their manifestation entails upon those 
who had invoked their presence; and of the evil, 
punitive demons, whose good-will man must care- 
fully propitiate. All their manifestations are real 
and reveal a reality ; delusive appearances do, how- 
ever, occur, when faults or mistakes are committed in 
the theurgical forms.” Naturally, theurgy is an art, 
and therefore it must not omit to put men on their 
guard against all spurious and unqualified pretenders 
to the same dignity. Accordingly, we are taught 
that it is not every so-called art of magic and divina- 
tion that deserves the name, but that it is expedient 
to revert to the earliest tradition of the gods, and to 
follow the most ancient forms, even though they may 
be unintelligible. Above all, itis necessary to guard 
against the love of change, which is characteristic of 
the Grecian mind; the barbarians are less fickle, 
and on this account beloved by the gods; but even 
the pious Egyptians have not in all respects main- 


7 Ib. i. 16; 17. Tpdwoy riva dowparo. v. 14; viii. 2. 
* Of these things the whole of sec. ii. is full’ The evil demons are treated 
of in sect. iii, 3). 
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tained the olden traditions in their purity, and in 
some points the practices of the Chaldees are to be 
preferred.” 

If any one should object to the author of this 
treatise that in such works of theurgy as he recom- 
mends, he departs from the pure worship of the 
Deity, such an objection would not silence him ; for 
he would remind the reader of the wants and im- 
perfection of man’s nature and his position in the 
world. The pure worship of the pure gods is in 
truth appropriate to such as with supra-mundane 
capabilities has united himself with the gods, who is 
out of the body and entirely soul; but that, which 
is suited for such, is by no means fit to be prescribed 
to all. To attain to such eminence, is the rare lot 
of one only, or of a few at most, and it is not at all 
times that even such men can hold converse so 
high with the immaterial gods. Moreover, it 
is impossible to arrive at this purity of worship, 
except through the lower grades of theurgy.*° 
According to the ritual of the priests, man must 
commence with the worship of the material gods; 
otherwise it is impossible for him to rise to the 
immaterial. In this impure body, man requires 
corporeal benefits which the immaterial gods, who 
are far removed from all corporeity, cannot bestow ; 


* Ib. iii. 13; 26; vi. d—7; vil. 5. ice yap "EAAnvic elor vewrepoworoi, 
K.T.A, 

“> Ib. v. 14, sqq. Kara dt rnv ray teptwy rixyny dpyecOar yp rey 
igpoupytwy ad Trav vrAaiwy, ob yap dy GAdAug iwi rove aidovge Deore 
yévoiro 7 dvaBaorg. Ib. 20. Ot dei dn) rd ivtdre porcc’nai bY? wapayi- 
vopevoy iwi rp rédet Tig leparicig TovTo Kowwdy drogaivey mpdc Eway- 
rag avOpwrouc, adX’ obdi wpdc rode dpxopévouc rijc Oeoupyiac woreioOar 
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to participate in these benefits, man must apply to 
the corporeal gods, who require to be worshipped 
with material sacrifices and customs. Thus, then, 
has this philosopher invented a very different method 
from that of Plotinus, for the attainment by man of 
a union with the supreme God. With him theurgy 
is the only true road to happiness.“’ Man ought 
not to leave unworshipped any of the lower gods, 
nor even any of the powers which go in their train.“ 
The demons carefully watch over the mysteries, 
as originally containing the connecting bond of the 
whole mundane system. By these, man may arrive 
at a real union with God. Philosophy, it is ex- 
pressly said, is unable to furnish this blessing ; it 
is even denied that human thought is necessary 
for its attainment; for even without it, the holy 
signs fulfill the work. Man’s thoughts cannot 
move the gods to reveal themselves; for the lower 
cannot possess power over the superior; the divine 
symbols alone are able to effect this, and this power 
they possess, because they are divine.“ 

We have found it expedient to enter at some 
length, into the ideas which form the groundwork 
of this treatise, because they are the best indication 
of the direction taken by the neo-Platonic school 
from the time of Porphyry. If he was driven into 
the shade by it, it only threw a stronger light on 
his disciple Jamblichus. Of this individual a long 

* lb. x. 1. 1b. v. 21; vi. 7. 

“Ib ii.11. Ob88 yap 9 ivvora cuvdwre roicg Oeoig rov¢ Oeoupyovg. 
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and tedious biography has beeu written by Euna- 
pius, from which, however, little can be learned as 
to his external circumstances and fortunes. On 
this head our information is confined to the follow- 
ing unimportant particulars: that he was a native 
of Chalcis, in Celo-Syria ; that he resided for the 
greater part of his life in the east, where he had 
many followers, and that he died in the reign of 
Constantine the Great.“ Such works of his as we 
possess were designed to recommend the Pythago- 
rean philosophy, but are little calculated to main- 
tain his traditionary reputation. The style is 
extremely prolix, and bespeaks both the decline 
of the art of composition, and the author’s great 
credulity. In all probability they consisted, for the 
most part, of compilations from older works. The 
carelessness of his style was blamed even by his 
contemporaries, and as to the ideas which he 
advanced as the fruits of his own reflection, they 
will not exempt him from our censure: they are 
utterly void of originality, and little more than 
simple traditional ideas. And yet Jamblichus was 
held in the highest veneration by his school; but 
this honour he, without doubt, owed simply to his 
sympathy with the superstitious spirit of his age. 
The greatest marvels are related of him. He is said 
to have raised himself by prayer nine feet above 
the earth, a golden effulgence shone around his 
person, and although he himself declared these 
tales to be false, still his expression on the subject 
of them clearly indicates that he felt greatly flat- 
tered by their currency.“° His scholars relate of 


“ Eunap. v. Jambl.: v. Addes. p. 37. ; Suid. 8, v.. IduBXsyor. 
* Eunap. v. Jambl. ‘Q¢ 6 piv awarioac tpas ode hy dyapic. 
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him, how once upon a time, in the bath he evoked 
the demons of two springs and bade them appear 
before their eyes.“° 
. With these accounts of his life the statements 
which are advanced of his deviations from the 
earlier doctrines of neo-Platonism fully agree. In 
a manner similar to that of the apologist of the 
Egyptian Mysteries, but with a more decided spirit 
of controversy, he refused to concede to Plotinus 
that Reason in the human soul is without passivity ; 
for in that case, he argues, it would be impossible 
to sin, when with free-will we indulge in sensuous 
presentations, and so there would be no obstacle to 
man’s enjoying a more perfect happiness.“” He 
called attention also to man’s weakness in this 
world of sense, and on this account sought to gain 
for him the potent aid of some superior power. 
This assistance he found in certain souls which he 
supposed to have descended by some unpolluted 
way into this world, in order to bring to man sal- 
vation, purity, and perfection.“” But he was far 
from limiting to these the means which man has to 
look to for help and safety ; but, in a work on the 
statues of the gods, he maintained that each is en- 
dowed with a power resulting from the divine pre- 
sence within it, whether the statue has fallen from 
heaven, or had been made by the hand of man.” 
In the same spirit he also spoke of certain priestly 
virtues, which are higher than the so-called essential 
virtues, which relate to the divine.in the soul, and 
“LL  Procl. in Tim. v. p. 841 ; Stob. Ecl. i. p. 884. 
 Stob. Ecl. i. p. 906—910. 'H péw ydp (sc. puxn) ial owrnpig nai xaS- 


dpe, cai redaudrnte ray Tyds earwvoa Expavroy wouiras cai ry KaSodoy. 
« Phot. Bibl. Cod. 215. 
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unite us with the One.” With the best disposition 
to pass a favourable judgment on Jamblichus, who 
was prized in his school as highly as Plato,® it 
would be difficult to acquit him of the charge 
of employing those dishonest arts which partisan- 
ship, exaggeration, and the ambition to shine as the 
head of a new sect, usually lead to. He appears to 
have defended the arts and practices of theurgy 
from the same point of view as the author of the 
treatise on the Egyptian Mysteries, namely, that 
the divine energy extends everywhere. The gods, 
he taught, are ever with us, although we are not 
always with them ; and, he says, when their birth, 
or wandering from one place to another is spoken 
of, nothing more is to be understood than that they 
have been born for us, or that we have approached 
to them.” It is deserving of remark, that, not- 
withstanding he composed many works in eluci- 
dation of the dialogues of Plato, he yet held his 
philosophy in less esteem than that of Pythagoras, 
which, in all points, was the subject of his constant 
and unconditional admiration. To this source we 
may ascribe the attempt which we meet with so 


* Cousin Journ, des Savants. 1835, p. 149, from an unprinted Commentary 
on the Phzedo. IpooriSnow 6 ‘lapBdrtxoc tv roic wepi ray aperwy, Sre 
loi cai teparuai dperai card 7d Seoedic dgeorapevat rpg Wuxnc, avriwa- 
perSovoa macaic raic sipnptvate ovowdéory ovcatc, émaiat ct Urapyoveas. 
The word dyrerapeASovcar is ambiguous; as is also ovowliow. The latter 
refers probably to the virtue of the vovg, with which the odcia is usually con- 
joined. In this classification there may perhaps be contained a covert attack 
on the above-given view of Porphyry, Sent. 34, since Jamblichus did not admit 
that man may be united to the One simply by the virtues of the vouvg, but that 
he requires, in addition, the aid of theurgy for this object. 

*! Besides Eunapius, the emperor Julian and Proclus load him with the 
Inost lavish praises. 

3 Procl, in Tim. i. p. 44, 45. 
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often in his writings to arrange the system of things 
according to certain holy numbers. Jamblichus 
gives a detailed enumeration of a whole host of 
gods, which he has divided into different classes ; 
in short, he evinces great anxiety to establish a 
polytheistic system of theology.” Thus did the 
philosophy of Greece gradually revert to that form’ 
of a theogony from which, in all probability, it 
received its first stimulus. 

After the death of Jamblichus, the zeal of the 
neo-Platonists to establish a system of heathenish 
theurgy seems to have abated. Perhaps it was 
believed, that all had been accomplished that was 
possible in this respect. Moreover, the times had now 
arrived when the weak arm of the old tottering state 
was stretched out to welcome the Christian religion. 
Constantine the Great and his successors favoured 
Christianity, which they had adopted, and attempted 
by law to put a stop to, or at least to repress, the 
pagan ceremonies and magic.“ For this reason 
Eunapius, a neo-Platonist, and the biographer of 
all the most distinguished members of his sect 
down to the times of the emperor Theodosius, has 
remarked of /Edesius, who was one of the most 
eminent of the disciples of Jamblichus and _ his 
successor in the school, that he was not in other 
respects inferior to his master, although no miracles 
are recorded of him; since, in all probability, he 

“3 Among the signs that the age no longer possessed power to master and 
understand the ancient literature is, the striking fact that Jamblichus should 
have singled out ten of the dialogues of Plato, as containing the whole of his 
system ; nay more, that he could assert the same simply of the Parmenides 
and Timeus, in which assertion Proclus concurred with him. Procl. in Tim. 3, 


p. 5; in Alcib. Pr. 11, Creuz. 
* Procl. in Tim. ii. 94; v. 299. 
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kept those which he did perform concealed, as 
generally it was not found good to communicate the 
profounder wisdom, except to a few after long pro- 
bation and preparatory intercourse.” Upon the 
accession of Julian, the friend and patron of neo- 
Platonism and the old national worship, this restraint 
‘was removed; and under his Christian successors, 
down to Theodosius, toleration allowed to the fol- 
lowers of the olden religion the free expression of 
their opinions; nevertheless, during a long interval 
we meet with no philosopher of any distinction 
who was able to rekindle an enthusiasm for the stil] 
dominant system of philosophy. To judge from 
the long series of biographical sketches which 
Eunapius has given us, without, indeed anything 
like insight into the true character of these times, 
and without capacity to throw off a living por- 
traiture of his contemporaries, it would almost 
appear that the reviving passion for the rhetorical 
art, which now put forth a few untimely fruits, had 
driven philosophical pursuits entirely into the shade. 
This pursuit, however, had an external and more 
general object, and that was, the more practical ten- 
dency which had gradually established itself in the 
nev-Platonic school. The disciples of Plotinus and 
Porphyry had confined themselves too closely to. 
the school, to a life of contemplation and asceticism, 
to satisfy the demands of an age in which the 
olden enlightenment and science, and the whole 
ancient frame of life, had come into deadly conflict 
with Christianity. Men must have become gra- 
dually convinced that this dispute must be carried 


> V, Ades. p. 37, Comm. 
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on with other arms than those merely of learning and 
philosophy. It was only for a while that the theurgic 
arts, which were now in high vogue, could hope te 
deceive men; and even to ensure this brief reign 
they must put forth something more than a mere 
theory, or the petty tricks of jugglery performed in 
secret, but must come forth into a wider stage, and to 
ensure any considerable result, enter upon political 
life. Remarkable in this respect is the influence 
which predictions and premonitory dreams appear to 
have had on the life and conduct of Julian. But in 
this regard, Chrysanthus, the successor of Aidesius, 
who, in perfectly good faith, investigated the laws of 
divination, was of less influence than Maximus, a 
member of the same school, and of violent character, 
who, it is said, by reason of the grandeur of his nature, 
despised all proof in words, but gave his attestations 
by miracles, and was able to command favourable 
indications of the future. Hence the emperor 
Julian found greater delight and satisfaction in 
Maximus than in his teacher, Chrysanthus. If, 
however, the doctrine of this school hoped in this 
wise to maintain an influence in political life, pro- 
digies and divinations were but one of the means by 
which it could stimulate men to faith and action ; 
more generally available for this purpose was poli- 
tical eloquence. This found its appropriate avo- 
cation not only in the defence of paganism,” but 
also in the attack of Christianity. This new 


> Eunap. v. Maximi, p. 89; v. Chrysanth. p. 190. 

7 Proof of this is furnished by the discourse of Libanus, drip ray lepor. 

* This accounts for the labours of the Christians of this period to distinguish 
themeelves in the rhetorical art. 
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enthusiasm for oratory gave rise also to the diligence 
which the pagans now showed in the preservation 
of ancient literature in general; which appeared to 
the philosophers as the appropriate means for main- 
taining the divine revelations in their purity, and 
giving a becoming exposition of them. In these 
efforts, moreover, the Greeks and Romans were in 
no slight degree animated by a devotion to an- 
cestral institutions, and a pride in the olden renown 
of their state and people, all which seemed to be 
endangered by the new religion.” It is at once 
obvious, that on all these points a new direction, 
of a practical nature, would naturally be given in a 
short time to the neo-Platonic school, which, in the 
case of the emperor Julian, expressed itself in con- 
demnation of a solitary life, and the eulogium of the 
Cynical or rather Stoical philosophy. He laboured 
to collect together all the ramifications of the ancient 
philosophy, with a view to oppose it in harmonious 
concentration to a foreign and intolerant religion. 


% Of this we find many proofs in the writings and the life of the emperor 
Julian, for which I must refer to Neander'’s work on the Emperor Julian and 


his Times, 


CHAPTER III. 
CLOSE OF THE NEO-PLATONIC PHILOSOPHY. 


Tus new political direction of the neo-Platonic 
philosophy was not calculated to be of long dura- 
tion. It was foreign to its spirit, and was intro- 
duced by circumstances only. And these quickly 
changed. In practical life this philosophy was un- 
able to vie with Christianity ;. its mission was sim- 
ply the preservation of the olden learning, science, 
and art. When therefore, in the time of Theodo- 
sius the Great, Christianity was perfect master of 
the state, the neo-Platonic philosophy became again 
a mere matter of the school ; its practical influence 
rapidly declined, or at least, was confined to private 
life and individual pursuits. It maintained in- 
deed, to its close, that. theurgical character, which 
from the time of Jamblichus it had pre-eminently 
assumed, but associated with it a certain proce- 
dure, which, in accordance with its character as a 
philosophical school, and consisted in the develop- 
ment of scientific propositions, and thereby vin- 
dicated the importance of scientific enlightenment 
conjointly with that of theurgy. After that Chris-. 
tianity had, generally speaking, gained the victory 
over heathenism, the latter still maintained its 
repute among the two classes of society which 
stood at the lowest (the pagani), and the highest 
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grades of mental enlightenment. With the former 
class, as being in general the last to which the pro- 
gress of enlightenment forces its way, the love of 
what is old, custom, the fact that whatever is new is 
to them incomprehensible, and the distrust which 
indisposes them to all innovation, co-operated 
greatly in producing a stubborn adherence to the 
olden superstitions of heathenism. The latter were 
' influenced by a sense of the value of the enlighten- 
ment both in science and art, which they inherited 
from their forefathers, but which seemed to be of 
no repute in the view of Christianity. These 
benefits they could not readily abandon for a reli- 
gion which in its actual guise at least, whatever 
may have been the case with its principles, appeared 
as the enemy of all such advantages. These two 
classes of the still lingering adherents of heathenism 
were intellectually far removed from each other. 
One tie alone united them, and this was the prac- 
tice of theurgical arts and the superstition connected 
therewith. 

The modification of the neo-Platonic philosophy 
to a strictly scholastic form cannot be historically 
traced to its origin. It is, however, not improbable 
that it took its rise principally at Athens, where 
schools after the old Greek model had maintained 
themselves the longest, and struck deepest root. It 
is not known in what connection the Athenian school 
of neo-Platonists stood to that of Jamblichus, whose 
seat was principally in Asia. All that we know is, 
that in the beginning of the fifth century an Athe- 
nian, Plutarch son of Nestorius, had a well-fre- 
quented school at Athens, in which he was afterwards 
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succeeded by his disciple Syrianus of Alexandria.’ 
With this individual we are better acquainted by 
means of a commentary which he composed on the 
metaphysics of Aristotle? From this work we can 
clearly see that his doctrine bore the character of a 
regular scholastic formulary. To every proposition 
of Aristotle which he seeks to expound, he does 
not fail to attach whatever doctrinal position his 
own school maintained, to refute those positions of 
Aristotle which in his own view were false, and on 
the other hand, to confirm his doctrine by first 
principles. He proceeds throughout, on the view 
that the principle of contradiction, in the sense that 
the same cannot be both affirmed and denied of the 
same, holds universally as a fundamental principle, 
but that in the other sense in which it posits as true 
either the affirmative or negative of any proposi- 
tion, is only valid of things which may be matters 
of knowledge, but not of those which transcend 
both language and science ; for these admit neither 
of affirmation nor of negation, simply because 
every assertion with respect to them must be equally 
false.* It is obvious, that this explanation attributes 
to deductive reasoning, which indeed is indispen- 
sable to a school as such, a greater importance than 
Plotinus gave to it. This circumstance will also 
serve to explain the high value which Syrianus 
set upon the writings and philosophy of Aristotle, 


* Marini v. Procli, 12. 

* We are only able to refer to a Latin version by Hieronymus Bagolinus of 
the 2nd, 12th, and 13th Books, which as yet are the only one printed complete, 
A MS. of the Greek text is still extant, out of which Brandis (Scholia Greca 
in Arist. Metaphysica) has published several fragments. 

® In Metaph. ii, fol. 13. b. 
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as is apparent from the great pains, which he has 
been at, to prove, that he ought not, merely out of 
respect to the authority of this philosopher, to 
question the doctrines of the Pythagoreans and 
Plato concerning first principles, merely because 
Aristotle warmly opposed them. To guard against 
such a prejudice in weaker minds, he sets himself 
to refute the objections and arguments of Aristotle.* 
There is nothing further worth extracting from the 
writings of Syrianus: they contain in general the 
ordinary theses of his school, which he defends by 
the usual distinctions against the conflicting views 
of Aristotle. 

More deserving of notice is his disciple and suc- 
cessor Proclus, of whose life and doctrine we pos- 
sess more precise information. His life was written 
by his faithful disciple Marinus, who describes him 
as a model, not only of political, but also of the 
higher theurgical and philosophical virtues. As 
this biography, however, bears a strong appearance 
of being a mere panegyric of the school, full of 
lavish praises of his virtues, in terms borrowed 
from Plotinus,’ it fails in conveying to the mind a 
living portraiture of the personal character of 
Proclus. Nevertheless, we do occasionally catch a 
glance at nice traits, which give a more precise in- 
dication of his personal and mental character. 
Proclus who is usually surnamed the Lycian, as 
being descended from Lycian parents, and receiving 
his earliest education at Anthus in Lycia, was born 
at Constantinople, a.p. 412, and from his father 


‘ Tb. xii. Procem. p, 41 a, sq. 
® See the notes of Boissonade to this work. 
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who was a man of wealth, received a careful educa- 
tion, with a view to the profession of forensic 
oratory. But upon the completion of his studies at 
Alexandria, he devoted himself to scientific pursuits, 
in which his curiosity had been awakened, but not 
satisfied, by his Alexandrian teachers. With the 
view of prosecuting these inquiries, he proceeded 
to Athens, where he was the disciple of the aged 
Plutarch, and afterwards of Syrianus. From this 
time he devoted himself to the neo-Platonic and 
heathen theology, and after the death of Syrianus, 
succeeded him as the teacher and representative 
of his school.° By his great industry as a writer, 
not only of philosophical works but also of hymns ; 
by regular observance of religious ceremonies, by 
strict fasts, not only at the usual seasons but at 
others self-imposed ; by a revival of religious rites, 
which in many places had fallen into disuse and 
oblivion, and by his controversy with the Christians, 
he attained to great distinction, and for a consider- 
able period before his death, which happened at a 
very advanced age, was looked up to as the main 
pillar of the ancient but declining faith.” His life 
affords proof of the danger incurred by those who, 
in those times of Christian persecution of the 
heathen idolatry, professed the religion of paganism. 
It was only in secret that they dared to celebrate 
their religious rites, and the neo-Platonists even 
concealed from their scholars the practice of their 
religion. Proclus having fallen under suspicion of 
having acted in this respect contrary to the edicts 


* Marini v. Procl.6; 8; 11; 12. — 
7 Ib. 13; 15; 18; 19; 22; 28, 
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of the Christian emperors, was forced to retire for 
a while from Athens, and upon his return, appears 
to have proceeded with greater caution, in which 
he was aided by the position of his residence. It 
was on this account that he constantly enjoined on 
all the proverb “live concealed,” and did not com- 
municate the profounder mysteries of his doctrine 
but to the well tried among his disciples, who were 
assembled for this purpose in the evening on con- 
dition of not divulging the subject of their meeting 
(@ypagor cvvovefa).° Thus had this public worship 
become the affair of a secret sect. The zeal which 
Proclus displayed for the maintenance and diffusion 
of the olden religion, was rewarded by many distinc- 
tions, not merely at the hands of men but also of the 
gods. During his whole life he experienced in an 
especial manner the favour of Athena, Apollo, and 
Asclepius. He was raised to the contemplation, not 
indeed of the absolute One, but yet of the supra- — 
sensible archetypes, and he was not limited to a life 
of speculation simply, but by theurgy was elevated 
to the higher practical life. His prayers could effect 
cures; and by magic forms and ceremonies he could 
call forth fertilising showers, and still earthquakes. 
He was frequently favoured with premonitory 
dreams ; and in one it was revealed to him, that he 
formed a link in the hermetic chain, and that within 
him dwelt the soul of the Pythagorean Nicomachus.° 
When the Christians were meditating on removing 
the statue of Athena, which had till then stood in 
the Parthenon, a beautiful woman appeared in a 
vision to him, and ordered him to prepare his 


® Ib,11; 15; 22; 29. * Ib, 22 ; 28. 
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house for the reception of the goddess.” His vene- 
ration was not confined to the Grecian deities; but 
he was accustomed to declare that the philosopher 
ought not to be a worshipper of the gods of a single 
state or people, but to be a priest of the whole 
world." It is singular that a man who devoted so 
much industry to the composition of original, and 
the exposition of other men’s works, should, never- 
theless, have placed so little value on the preserva- 
tion of written documents, as to declare frequently, 
that if it depended upon himself he would permit 
the circulation of no other ancient works than 
the Oracles, and the Timeus, and withdraw all 
others from his contemporaries, since they who 
read them indiscriminately and without due pre- 
paration, derived nothing but injury from the 
perusal.’ This, however, is but another trait of 
an age weary with the weight of years, and unable 
to bear the burden of ancient recollections. We 
see in it also, a proof that it was not the Chris- 
tians alone who were anxious to withdraw the 
ancient writers from the people; the heathens 
of these times were equally tired of them. -They 
selected a few favoured works from the vast riches 
of antiquity, which they cherished and preserved 
with love. But what they thus chose was far from 
being its best works, but such as could be most 
easily adapted and reconciled to their own mystical 


1° Ib. 30. 

1 Ib. 19. Tov priécogoy xpoonnn od pudic rivdg wédews, obdt rev wap’ 
iviow xarpiwy elvat Sepaxeurhy, coy 82 rov Sov edopov lepogayrny. 
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roy Tinawy, ra dé dda HpdriZoy lxi roy viv dv9pwrwy duird cai BXar- 
reoSar bvioue rev tix cai dBacaviorws tyrvyyavovrwy abroig. 
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reveries. Such works, and whatever else was in- 
debted for its preservation to the hereditary habit 
of the schools, were furnished with lengthy commen- 
taries ; but to judge of these, we need only to read 
those of Proclus, which are extant in consider- 
able numbers, aud we shall not find that he has 
often hit the true meaning of the ancient writers, 
or even displayed a guod and honest will to discover 
it by a careful examination of their works. They 
seem to afford him little more than an occasion for 
the exposition of his own opinions, and for fortify- 
ing them by their authority. 

Upon a perusal of the original works of Proclus, 
and especially of his ‘ Institutio Theologica,” we 
cannot fail to observe in them a constant effort to 
give to the whole body of his doctrine a firm co- 
herence, by means of achain of precise and strictly 
logical reasoning. Thus, too, in his exposition of 
Plato’s works, among other objects which he pro. 
poses to himself, is that of exhibiting the enchain- 
ment of Plato’s proofs, and their conformity to the 
strict laws of logic; in which procedure he occa- 
sionally stretched the laws of logic to their utmost 
extent. In general he seems to have held the view 
that the pupil of theology ought to avail himself of 
every branch of enlightenment, but the philosophi- 
cal especially, as a means to a higher intelligence ; 
in that he is to purify himself by virtue, to make 
himself master of physics, and by logical exerciscs 
prepare himself for a knowledge of the divine.’* 
And even if this be also the general doctrine 

% Theol. Plat.i. 2, p. 4, sq. Wpd ydp rig roeaurnge ty roicg Adyore wAaYne 
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of his school, still the extent to which Proclus 
enters upon these logical deductions is far beyond 
what we meet with in any of the earlier neo- 
Platonists. His object is to construct a complete 
system of theology on a train of consequential rea- 
soning. He considers, it is true, right method as 
being in itself not worth its trouble, but still con- 
siders it to be indispensable to science.* With 
this view was connected his admiration of Plato, 
which went so far as to lead him to boast, as if in 
contradistinction to Plotinus, that he desires to be 
the expositor of Plato rather than a propagator of 
original opinions.’ The pre-eminence of Plato con- 
sisted, in the view of Proclus, in scientific method of 
exposition, which distinguished his writings from 
the symbolical Orphic doctrines, and from the figu- 
rative teaching of the Pythagoreans.'® This scien- 
tific form does not, indeed, exclusively meet with 
his approbation, but he makes its excellence to 
consist in this, that it expresses its ideas without 
disguise, in which respect the words of divine inspi- 
ration alone approximate to it.” 

But, on the other hand, the praises of mysticism, 
which are even more frequent in Proclus than in 
Plotinus, present a strange contrast to his logical 
labours. Who, he demands, can ever express the 
truth of divinity? Man may, perhaps, speak about 
the gods, but he can never express what they really 
are. Man may speak scientifically, but yet not 

16 In Parm. i. p. 29. 

1% In Alcib. Pr. 76, p. 226, sq. Creuz. “Iva 69) rod WAdrwvog apev tEn- 
ynrai cai py) xpoc islag lmevQivwper rac rov gidogdgou pnouc. Plotinus 


is not named, but it is his doctrine that is here controverted. 


16 Theol. Plat. i. 4, p. 9. 721, 
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rationally.’° Now such a view evidently makes the 
scientific inferior to the rational. In the same way 
that Plotinus praised certainty (for) as contrasted 
with persuasion, does Proclus extol it; but with 
this difference, that he opposes it to knowledge, 
and regards it as a mystical introduction to a divine 
illumination. By it man is made to indwell in the 
unknowable and hidden unity, wherein every 
motion and energy of his soul arrive at rest.” 
This certainty or faith is expressly distinguished 
from the reliance on general ideas, by which we 
become cognizant only of individuals, but are not 
united with the One. The Good is that wherewith 
faith unites man; it is the highest certainty; we 
place confidence in it in the way that we place 
reliance on truth-speaking individuals. It leads 
many to works of theurgy, which is better than any 
human wisdom, and comprises all the benefits of 
magic, purifications, initiations, and all the ope- 
rations of divine inspiration.” This faith, he said, 


1° In Tim. ii. p. 92, fin. Obxi wai wodAd Kai wepi rov Snptoupyou Kai epi 
rav GddAwv Sewy cai vip rov ivdg adrovd Néyopev; wepl abray piy 
Aiyoper, abrd dt Exacroy ob Kiyouty cai imtornpovedc piv duvdpeSa 
Akyew, voepwe 2 od. 

1° L.1.3 in Alcib. Pr. 18; Theol. Plat. i. 25. Ti ody udc évioe xpd 
abré; ri ric ivepytiag wavoe Kai ewwnoewc; . ... wo pew rd Grow eiweiv 
rev Seay wloric loriv 9 mpic rd dyaSoyv appnruc ivifovea ra Yedy yivn 
cipravra cai saiporywy cai puywy rac ebdaipovac. dei ydp ob yrwortkic 
ob? dreddc rd dyaSdy imilnreivy, aX’ ixcdovrac éavrove rp Seig gwri 
cai pboavrag obrucg indpvecSas r7 dyyworg Kai Kpugip roy dvrey ivads 
The following is the classification of ideas which he proposes, both here and in 
Alcib. 16, p. 51, 0q.: goodness, wisdom, and beauty, to which respectively 
correspond faith, truth (philosophy), and love. 
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cannot, however, be regarded as rational. It is, there- 
fore, to be observed, that Proclus attempts to show 
that the union with their origin, which all things 
strive after, cannot be accomplished by rational 
thought, nor by the energy of the essence; even be- 
cause, as all things must be partakers of this union, 
it is shared by those also which are deprived of cog- 
nition and energy.” It is apparent, that Proclus 
has here in view a very different union from that 
which Plotinus felt himself justified in conceding to 
the pure Reason alone. It is not merely through 
their knowledge, but their existence also (trapkic), 
that all things are in union with God.” This vague 
idea, existence, implied to the mind of Proclus 
something more elevated than reason, and by it he 
plunges deep into that mystical theurgy which the 
later neo-Platonists had raised to such importance. 
He had, moreover, a full faith in the miraculous 
virtue of the names and symbols of the gods.” 
Nevertheless, all these mystical propositions have 
but little influence on the scientific form of expo- 
sition adopted by Proclus. In treating of these 
things he proceeds without restraint syllogistically, 
and talks both of the One and of the gods, and 
higher orders of existence, as if they could be made 
objects of science, and their ideas and relations 
were capable of being expressed in definite propo- 


imovdrAaBovtoa rd re rig pavrienc dyad cai rd rijc reAsotoupyiene 
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sitions. He therefore does not hesitate to apply to the 
consideration of entity all the relations of thought. 
Thus each order of the First has in a peculiar 
manner the form of the One immediately higher,” 
just as every notion is limited by the next higher. 
Hence he concludes that the nearer a monad is to 
the First One, and the higher, consequently, it 
stands in the order of monads, the greater must be 
the extent of what it comprises and produces out of 
itself, and the greater, consequently, must be its 
potentiality: on the other hand it has less of the 
multiplicity of species, and is more simple. Hence 
the magnitudes of potentiality and properties are in 
inverse ratio; while those of simplicity and poten- 
tiality are identical ;*—a view which fully agrees 
with the relation of the contents and comprehen- 
siveness of a notion. 

It cannot be denied, that by this notional and 
syllogistic exposition the doctrine of Plotinus has 
acquired a greater precision than that of any of the 
neo-Platonists. It is very far, however, from 
gaining thereby a greater internal consistency. 
The arbitrary positions from which, in several 
sections, the argument proceeds, the notions which 
Proclus adopts traditionally from the earlier philo- 
sophy, and from his own theological views, do not 
admit of a consistent line of reasoning. At first he 
appears to wish, in his theological institutes, to 
proceed after the manner of the Eleate. His 
arguments, after the manner of those ancient dia- 
lecticians, set out from perfectly abstract notions, 
such as that of the One, the Perfect, and so forth, 
Suddenly, however, the procedure is changed, and 
the idea of the One and the Perfect is associated 

* Inst. Theol. 112. # Tp, 25, 57, 62, Theol, Plat, iii. 1, p. 125, 
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with that of the creative, or what brings into 
being (apdyov), and we are brought to perceive 
that in the One there is, by reason of its perfection, 
a superfluity of potentiality by which it permits the 
second to issue from out of itself; which process, 
agreeably to the fundamental principle of the 
theory of emanations, is then carried on to a last 
efflux.” In the working out of these principles, 
there is nothing peculiarly novel to call for notice. 
There is one point only to which we are anxious 
to direct attention. In order to designate the 
First, Proclus, like Plotinus, avails himself of the 
ideas of the One and the Good. His arguments, 
however, attach themselves to the former rather 
than to the latter. When, however, he would call 
attention to the fact, that these ideas do not express 
properly the nature of the First, but are derived 
from man’s relation to him, his striving to attain to 
him, he gives it to be understood that the notion of 
good possesses an analogical and positive signifi- 
cation ; whereas that of the One is simply nega- 
tive.” By this observation he probably intends to 
signify that it is only by simplification, and putting 
off all multiplicity, that man may hope to attain to 
God. Hence it follows also, that his deductions from 
the notion of the One are but merely negative results. 

On certain pvints Proclus has deviated from 
Plotinus, and these seem to demand our notice. 


** Inst. Theol. 27, in. Mav rd xapdyow od redadrnra cai suvdpewe 
weptoveiay mapacrixoy bore rey devripwy. Theol. Plat. iii. 1, p. 119. 
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Proclus, in agreement with the rest of his school, 
assumes that every emanation is inferior to that 
from which it emanates ;* which assumption, as we 
have already observed, implies a graduated division 
of forces proceeding to infinity. Consequently 
Proclus has proceeded more consequentially than 
Plotinus, in that he has admitted not only that 
Reason and the Soul pass into several rational 
beings and souls, but that the Divine also divides 
into several gods or divine unities.” Such an 
admission necessarily had its difficulties, for Ploti- 
nus, who sought to maintain the absolute unity of 
the First, and its total freedom from all multi- 
plicity as furnishing the distinction between it and 
the multiplicity of Reason and the ideas. But with 
such a view, the plurality of gods could only be 
conceivable as a plurality of spirits or souls, by 
which conception the dignity of the gods was 
lowered. Consequently it was perfectly conforma- 
ble to the tendency of the neo-Platonic school, if 
Proclus, boldly disregarding the scruples of Plotinus, 
should without further hesitation assert that God 
simply, as the original of all, must necessarily pro- 
duce a multiplicity which should be cognate to 
himself, and, agreeably to its distinctive properties, 
should be divine and unitary.” This view connects 
itself very appropriately with the manner in which 
Proclus proceeds to derive logically the inferior from 


™ Inst. Theol. 7. * Ib. 62; 113. 
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the superior. For all the kinds, which stand under 
the divine, are naturally of a divine nature. But to 
this again the gradual deduction of the emanations 
attaches itself, inasmuch as the different kinds of 
gods stand in a certain subordination to each other, 
on which point Proclus approximates to the views 
of Jamblichus, and distinguishes the gods into 
supra-mundane and mundane, conceivable and con- 
ceiving.” In this way the lower is brought into 
connection with the higher by means of an infi- 
nite multiplication of grades; for in the subordi- 
nate deities higher and lower gradations are again 
assumed, so that the series of them appears in- 
calculable, and then again arises the series of 
demons, which holding a middle position in the 
system of the world, and thereby connecting the 
whole together without change, is itself carried 
through innumerable gradation.** Now Proclus 
insists that the grades of things should be strictly 
determined, and therefore severely censures those 
who explain the souls to be migrated demons, since, 
he says, the essence cannot be changed by any 
change of condition.” Nevertheless, Proclus was 
unable to carry out, with logical strictness, this 
attempt to establish a rigorously notional division. 
For he admitted that the highest demons are them- 
selves, by reason of their predominant resemblance 
to the gods, rightly so called, and that generally 


3! In Tim. v. p. 299; in Parm. 1, in. 
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the first in every order, preserves the form of the 
superior order. This is the only way in which he 
believes it to be possible to establish a close enchain- 
ment of the higher with the lower.” But the con- 
fusion of ideas in this doctrine is further increased 
by the position that the first reason as well as the 
first demon is also a god, from which we might 
perhaps be disposed to believe that in the mind of 
Proclus the rational and the demonic were the 
same, did not his division of the latter contradict 
such an opinion.” In fact, his doctrine of the 
demons is as it were an interpolation into the 
scientific division of the divine effluxes, which he 
adopted as it was transmitted by Plotinus, enforced 
by the authority of his school and its agreement with 
the mythology of Plato. The absence of a careful 
attempt to connect it with the rest of his system, 
certainly furnishes a proof that all his logical art is 
but the cloak of his own caprices. It did not prevent 
him from mixing together at will all the most im- 
portant notions of hissystem. Thus, according to the 
logical and notional arrangement of his system, the 
gods cannot be either Reason or Soul; every god is 
above essence, reason, and life ;*° and then, again, on 
the other hand, Proclus speaks of a reason which, 
however, although it is not the supreme incom- 
municable Reason, is one in which the souls of the 
gods participate.® 

*! Th. xxii. 71. ‘Qe ydp caQ’ SAov gdvat waong rakews rd wpdriaroy 
owe THY TOU mpd EavTov popgHy. Ib. lvi. 158, 

> Inst. Theol. 21, 111, 112. 
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* In Alcib, Pr. 22. 
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From such loose and indeterminate expressions, 
which are not always quite consistent, it is difficult 
to ascertain the real end which the author had in 
view to establish; nevertheless one point appears to 
be certain, and that is, that Proclus was much more 
disposed than Plotinus to represent the condition of 
humanity and the power of human reason as mean 
and low, and requiring extrinsic aid. As we have 
already seen, the Reason, according to Plotinus, is 
incapable, either by cogitation or any other energy, 
of uniting us with God; it is nearly related indeed 
to the One, but nevertheless many gods are between 
Reason and the One. The noble boldness of his 
own mind had led Plotinus to describe the Reason 
in its highest excellence, when free from passivity, 
as able fully to contemplate the One; but since he 
ascribed this perfection of Reason to man and the 
Soul, he fell into manifold errors, which perhaps 
were inevitable in the theory of emanations. These 
errors Proclus adopted, and drew from them the 
means of establishing a direct contradiction to the 
theory of Plotinus. The latter had ultimately based 
his theory on the broad distinction of the corporeal 
and the incorporeal; and by it he believed himself 
justified in positing the reason and the soul as 
absolutely unaffected by the affections of the body, 
This contrariety Proclus maintained as firmly ; -he © 
even sought to determine it irrefutably by making 
the property of the incorporeal to be the faculty of 
turning back upon itself, or of reflecting, which 
does not belong to body, as having separate and 
independent parts.“° This view is also the founda- 
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tion of his proof of the soul’s immortality, in which 
he argues that every essence which has the faculty 
of turning back upon itself, if it be united with 
something beside itself, with a body, in short, can- 
not be united to it inseparably; for in such a case 
the reflective faculty would remain in that with 
which it is united as an independent faculty, inas- 
much as it has no reference to that whereunto it is 
united.“ Nevertheless he at the same time admits, 
that the corporeal does in a certain measure par- 
ticipate in the soul, which is naturally influenced 
by it. Hence, as he says, the soul is undoubt- 
edly in its essence self-moving, but in consequence 
of its participation in body it partakes also in 
some measure in imparted motion.‘ Consequently 
it was only natural that, with such a view, Proclus 
should have regarded the destiny of the soul as not 
absolutely independent of that which is without 
it. He does, it is true, oppose all such systems 
as made human happiness dependent on external 
advantages; for these, he said, are equivalent to 
making the condition of the shadow to have an 
influence on the well-being of the substance.“* He 
did, no doubt, deny that the material has any force 
and weight ;“* but he would not be understood as 


coldly yap rév ocwpadrwy mpdc tavrd migucey lmorpigay, «.7.A. 
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maintaining thereby that man, or the human soul, 
is without passion. On this point he expressly 
impugns the doctrine of Plotinus and his disciples, 
and censures it as an incorrect exposition of the 
Platonic principles. How, he argues, could the soul 
commit faults and sin, and again raise itself to the 
divine, unless it and its reason and its free-will did 
from its union with body partake in passivity, if it 
were not in the temporal and took to itself a ma- 
terial garment and put it off again at certain fixed 
periods?*° Consequently, he found it impossible to 
assent to the doctrine of Plotinus, that the soul which 
comes into the world does not wholly descend,** but 
that its reason, as it were, still remains in the pre- 
sence of the gods. This view was intimately inter- 
woven with his own theological system. It has led 
him to suppose so close a connection between all souls 
in their mundane life that the sins of one pass over 
to others, and children are implicated in the guilt 
of their parents, and subjects in those of their 
sovereigns. This view he founds on the assumption 
that the mundane system forms a living unity, in 
which there are again other smaller unities which 
are separate, and perfectly constituted in themselves, 
so that it is only just, that the individual members 
should equally share the consequences of their acts 
as a body.*’ Proclus had an idea very similar to 


“~ Ib. Ixxvi, 227. Obrs ad ixeivoug (sc. drodeSspeOa rove Asyouc), Scor 
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one which we have already met with in the Vedanta 
philosophy, according to which the soul is invested 
with several envelopes, which it cannot put off 
except gradually and successively ; it is in certain 
definite periods only that the soul can develop this 
process of its life, in which it rises the higher, the 
more of these outer investitures it has got rid of.*® 
This liberation, however, the soul cannot attain to by 
its own activity alone, but it must be aided in it by 
demoniac assistance.“” Thus does the soul assume, 
in the doctrine of Proclus, quite a different position 
from what it had assioned to it in that of Plotinus; 
it is represented as more imperfect and more in need 
of external aid. 

There is, undoubtedly, in all this, an approxima- 
tion to the teaching of actual experience. Neverthe- 
less it is connected with the general principle of the 
theory of emanations, and with the theological views 
of Proclus. It requires to be especially noticed 
that the doctrine of Proclus evinces a disposition to 
enhance the idea of the Soul above that of Reason, 
whereas that of Plotinus conversely tended to merge 
the notion of Soul in that of Reason. The former 
tendency showed itself in the explanation which 
Proclus gave of the incorporeal by the reflex ac- 
tivity, in connection with which exposition is the 
thesis, that whatever is in a reflex activity is to be 
supposed to be more imperfect the nearer it is to 
the commencement; and the more perfect contrari- 
wise, the nearer it is to the end.©° This is the 

6 In Alcib. Pr. 48; Inst. Theol. 209. 
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natural consequence from the doctrine of the ema- 
nation and return of all things. From it, moreover, 
followed the assumption that all incorporeal things 
are In a gradual development, which, however, ac- 
cording to the views of the neo-Platonists could not 
in truth be ascribed to the pure reason, but only to 
the soul. This idea of Proclus, however, would 
have been deserving of much consideration if it had 
been carried out by him to any considerable degree, 
and if it did not stand in direct collision with other 
tendencies of his own theory of emanation. 

The point on which the essential spirit of that 
theory was most opposed to the view of Proclus, 
was his attempt to ascribe to each emanation a 
precise notion or grade of existence. It was a fun- 
damental principle of the view of Proclus, tbat 
whatever is produced must possess a certain resem- 
blance to that which produced it, but yet cannot be 
like to it; so far as it resembles the producer it 
remains within it, but goes from it so far as it is 
unlike to it.°' No reason can be found why and 
how the produced should in any way change its 
natural and essential similarity and dissimilarity : 
therefore we may regard the numerous passages in the 
writings of Proclus which speak of the issuing forth 
of all things from one principle, and of their return 
into the same, as in some degree beside the purpose. 
And when we meet with such an assertion as that 
every entity tends to its principle, while we acknow- 
ledge its accordance with the other theses of his 
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school, we must confess our inability to reconcile it 
with his own principle, that everything is, so far as 
possible, identical with its principle, and immanent 
in it." Thus, however arbitrary were the suppo- 
sitions with regard to the ideal world which neo- 
Platonism allowed to itself, it was beyond its power 
to establish a passage from the one to the other. 

But we have now touched upon the point whereon 
Proclus deviated the furthest from Plotinus. The 
former found it impossible to conceive of a true and 
perfect return of the emanated into its principle ; 
he acknowledges no such contemplation of the One 
as it was the object of Plotinus throughout to lead 
to. On the contrary, he steadily maintains the 
principle of the theory of emanation, that every 
lower emanation is not otherwise connected with 
the Highest than by the intermediate essence 
through which it immediately attained to existence. 
Therefore, when he is discussing the subject of the 
return of all things into their principle, he explains 
it as his opinion that that which emanates through 
an intermediate entity from the Highest, cannot 
return into the Highest except through the means, 
inasmuch as its resemblance is merely mediate.** 
Hence, he says, it is only through the demons that 
man is connected with the higher.™ 

So far we find a perfect agreement between the 
doctrine of Proclus and his general principles. 


*? Ib, 31. 
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However, we can discover in it the influence of 
another motive, which is somewhat incongruous 
with his system. Thus, he says, although the One 
is not such that any part can be had in him by 
aught besides itself, yet that every other god is of 
such a nature.” From this it consequently follows, 
that the One is fully unknowable. The other gods, 
it is true, are also unknowable and ineffable, by 
reason of their super-substantial unity; for all that 
of which man is cognisant is an existent, but the 
divine is above existence: nevertheless, all the other 
gods but the One may be known mediately through 
that which participates in them; but as nothing 
has part in the First, it cannot be an object of such 
mediate cognition.“° Thus then Proclus distin- 
guishes three subordinate gradations: that in which 
there can be no participation: that which admits of 
participation, and that which participates.” But 
the One is not the only incommunicable, but 
there are also a Reason and Essence, in which 
naught can participate—both being the highest of 
their kind. This is manifestly an attempt to 
raise the highest above all relativity. And even 
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against this classification, there would be nothing to 
object in the spirit of the theory of emanations, if 
it did in truth do nothing more than project two 
distinguishable sides of one and the same unity ; for 
according to his view of the similarity and dissimi- 
larity of the emitting and the emitted, that part of 
the higher which is not expressed in the lower, must 
be looked upon as incommunicable; and in this 
respect every higher order of emanation must be in- 
communicable to the lower. But it was not in this 
light that he considered the idea of the incommuni- 
cable: on the contrary, the One and the Supreme 
Reason and the Supreme Essence are wholly and 
absolutely incommunicable; in the higher mem- 
bers of each of the higher orders he taught, 
there is absolutely no state of relation. Now this 
assertion cannot, in fact, be reconciled with his 
view, that every emanation possesses a likeness to 
that from which it proceeded. In another passage, 
Proclus expressly advances the principle that the 
effect necessarily has some part in its cause, simply 
because it receives from it its essence.~ And oc- 
casionally he admits, in agreement with the prin- 
ciple that all is known by the like, that we all 
partake in Reason through Reason, and in the First 
through the One which indwells within us, as it 
were, the flower of our Essence, through which 
we chiefly cohere together with the Divine.*! 
ov peréxerat, rivdc yeydpevow Sevrepdy ort rev raoww dpoiwe mapdvrog 
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This distinction also between that in which 
nothing and that in which other participates, evi- 
dently affords food to the mystical habit of thought 
which Proclus cherished. It was not enough for 
him to maintain the mystical view of Plotinus of 
the supra-sensible contemplation of the One; such 
an intuition appeared to him to have too near a 
resemblance to the rational cogitation. On the 
contrary, he is disposed to withdraw the highest of 
every order of existence from human observation, and 
to place it in a sphere which man cannot approach, 
without however, venturing to deny to him a hope 
of ultimately arriving at a mystical relation with it 
by means of the intermediate existences, wliom in the 
spirit of his heathen theology, he recommends man 
to worship. Thus he admits even of a certain 
mystical revelation of the First God, which is im- 
parted to man by the mediation of the lower 
deities. And it was with reference thereunto that 
we must understand his praise of faith, and truth, 
and love, which are relative to the three attributes 
of divinity, goodness, wisdom, and beauty.* By 
means of love, which is an especial object of his 
commendation, every lower essence may be united 
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with the higher.“ Proclus does, it is true, advance 
the opinion that the supra-sensible, that which is 
knowable only by the Reason, requires not the media- 
tion of love for the purpose of its ineffable union ; 
but the truth is, that this opinion seems to have 
escaped him without premeditation ; for in another 
passage he advances the directly opposite view, that 
by love, the gods also are united with the supra- 
sensible beauty, and by it in like manner the 
demons are united with the gods, and souls with the 
demons.” 

In these deviations of Proclus from the neo-Pla- 
tonic school, we see nothing more than a continu- 
ance of those movements which had gradually 
spread themselves from the time of Jamblichus. 
They directed themselves exclusively to the mysti- 
cal aspect of the school-doctrine, and attached them- 
selves to the theurgic superstitions of paganism, 
which now evinced less boldness in its designs, and 
withdrew more and more into the retirement of 
private life. And this was naturally attended with 
this result, that the mystical impulse should confine 
itself gradually to the feelings, and consequently 
exhibit itself as faith and love. By this the scientific 
element of the neo-Platonic system fell more and 
more into the back-ground. We have undoubtedly 
fo remark of the Athenian branch of the neo-Pla- 
tonic school, that it highly distinguished itself by its 
endeavour, by observing the forms of logical demon- 
stration, to give a firm foundation to its doctrine; 
still we cannot conceal the fact, that the internal 
value of the thoughts does but little correspond to 

“ In Alcib. Pr. xvi. 53, * Ib. xix. 65, 
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the external regularity, and that the subject-matter 
and the form of exposition seldom support each 
other: This is but a part of the general decay and 
dissolution of age,—a sign that the form of the 
school is merely a matter of teaching, not the result 
of the development of an intrinsic vitality. 

If of Plotinus it can be said that he exercised a 
considerable influence on the philosophy of later 
times, whether heathen or Christian, the same can- 
not be said with equal justice of Proclus. In his 
day the Christian philosophy had lost the first 
freshness of its youthful vigour; and it was only on 
a few mystical excrescences of it, that the doctrine 
of Proclus could have had any influence. On the 
heathen philosophy his influence could not have 
been much greater, notwithstanding the high esti- 
mation which he enjoyed in his own school. For 
as we have already observed, the sphere of this 
school was now greatly contracted, and had de- 
clined into the watchword of a falling party. Such 
is the appearance it assumes in all the accounts 
which have reached us concerning it at this date. 
These accounts are full of traits of exaggerated praise 
or of the petty envyings, which are so rife among 
the adherents of exclusive sects. We see from them 
that the school preserved but,a tottering existence 
under leaders who were unable to gain the perfect 


** Cf. Phot. Bibl. Cod. 181, 242; and the articles in Suidas which relate to 
these last days of the neo-Platonic school. All this is undoubtedly drawn from 
the life of Isidore, written by Damascius, still it must be allowed to convey the 
true character of the school. The judgment of Photius is just. Cod. clxxxi. 
212, Hoesch. Hdvrwy o Scoug dkaipes (3 Aapdomioc) roic Adyoug eal 
eptirrovg 9 car’ dvOpwrey gio Oaudle yeyovivar. ... ove tory drov 
pn wxOnparo ig ixdcrov ray Oavpalopivwr ui) ivdedorepoy Exe, x.7.2r. 
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confidence of their party. Of these individuals our 
accounts are very imperfect. Among them three 
scholars of Proclus, Marinus, Isidore, and Zenodotus, 
are expressly named as successively presiding for 
a certain period over the school, not so much from 
a free choice, as compelled by a fear that otherwise 
the neo-Platonic school would have been without a 
teacher. In all probability they were conscious of 
the weakness of their philosophical system, and, 
moreover, they did not perhaps regard philosophy 
as the highest end of human speculation, for, in 
truth, the superstitious belief in marvellous rites, 
and the pagan religion was held in higher esteem 
by them than philosophy, whose senile decrepitude 
they deplored, merely because it was fitted to be 
a preparation of mankind for that which is the 
higher.” Their unwillingness to assume the office 
of teacher may have had its origin in the danger 
which, as is clear from the life of Proclus and many 
other testimonies, attended the holders of it from 
the persecution of the Christians. 

Of the philosophical writings of these men, if 
they left any behind them, nothing now survives ; 
for all that we know of them we are indebted to their 
disciple Damascius, who, in his life of Isidore, has 
given us a description of the state of the latest neo- 
Platonic school, over which he himself presided for 
a considerable period. From the extracts of this 
biography, we perceive the ridiculous extent to which 
the passion for the marvellous ruled in this school ; 
and how the spirit of superstition gained continually 


‘7 Cf. the opinions expressed by Isidore in Phot, Bibl. Cod. xxiv. 568. 
* This we infer from his surname Acddoxog. 
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the ascendancy. Of Damascius, there is a work 
extant on the doubts as to first principles and the 
solutions of them,” which proves that a spirit of phi- 
losophical plodding united itself to superstition, in 
order to facilitate and favour the wildest mysticism. 
We also recognize in it the characteristic feature of 
the Athenian school, the disposition to lose itself in 
endless arguments in order to show merely that all 
these reasonings are insufficient to furnish an unques- 
tionable determination of the first ground of things. 
According to Damascius, the first ground of all 
things is the ineffable, which does not admit of being 
expressed in any definite terms. It is not rightly 
called the Prime Cause, the First, the Good, the 
Beginning, or the Final Cause, or by any other 
term ; the three causes, which are distinguished by 
human speech, are not to be posited as three; it is 
only humanly speaking that we call them three.” 
His whole work has this object, to retract by nega- 
tions whatever he has previously advanced affiirma- 
tively of the principles of things. The procession 
of things from out of these principles is not properly 
a procession; the soul by its return into the same 
dissolves its procession.” All he says must be 
resumed again into the unintelligible One. All 


*® Published by J. Kopp. Frankf. on the Maine, 1826. The continuation of 
Proclus’s commentary on the Parmenides, which is given to Damascius cannot 
in its present form at least be ascribed to him. As to what is still unprinted, 
see Kopp's preface. 

7 De Princ. 2, 6, 7, 22, 41, 118. 

Ib. 75, 107. What Creuzer, ad Procl. Instit. Theol. 211, quotes from a 
commentary of Damascius on the Parmenides Gers addrnOivdc 6 WAwrivov 
Adyog, Wo ob Haoa Karo Wun, Must be regarded as the doctrine of 
Damascius. Therefore it would appear that he rejected the distinction which 
Proclus drew between peOexrdy and dyuiOexroyv, De Princ. |. 1, 
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man’s talking is but a confession that he knows 
nothing, but must yet raise himself above that of 
which he takes cognizance. He calls the ineffable, 
unknowable, from the fact that he invariably finds 
that whatever surpasses knowledge is more estima- 
ble than the knowable; so that that which is beyond 
all knowledge, if it could be discovered, would be 
found to be more estimable. If the One is the last 
knowable, then that which goes beyond the One is 
the wholly unknowable, which, indeed, is so un- 
knowable that man cannot be certain whether it be 
knowable or not. It is so separate from all else 
that it cannot be said in reality to be sepa- 
rate; for the end of all human speaking is the 
silence of perplexity, and an admission that man 
cannot know anything of the unkriowable.” Thus 
did the philosophy of neo-Platonism end in an 
unqualified scepticism. What it wished to know it 
found to be unknowable, and, at the same time, did 
not hesitate to call itsuch. While it hovered around 
an unattainable height it completely lost sight of 
the position of humanity, and all the thoughts of 
man appeared absolutely incapable of exhibiting the 
truth. It despised the earthly, and on that account 
alone it could not gain the heavenly. 


"* Ib. 6. Oide yap, ore ove oldey avré- Kai yap iorty ame H ToLatrn 
yveote ovn ixtivov, addAAd rpc olxeiag ayvoiac. 1b.7. Wwe yap éxe*vo 
dyvworoy réiyopey; évi piv rAdyp ry pnOévrt, Sre aei rd Urip THY yyooty 
TUMLWTEPOY ELpioKomeY WoTE TO UTip Gracay yywoY, ElwED HY EUPETOY, 
evpeOein Ay wai avro ryswwraroy. ...... ei roivuy TO &y Exoaroy iore 
yywordy ray Swe wore yywpilopeirwy 1) UTovoOUpivwY, Kai TO TOU évdg 
ixixewva r6 xpwrwe tori cai ravtTn dyyworoy, rep otrwe Loriy dyyworor, 
wo pnde rd dyyworoy ixayv gia, pndl we dyvyworw rpocBdadrAELy Hpac, 
dyvoeiy dt cai, eb Gyyworov. ...... cal ri xipag forat rov Aoyou 
wiv oye apnxavov cai podoyiag rov pydly ysywoxey, Sy pnce Ot pic 
aduvarwy Syvrwy sic yywoty idOciy ; 
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This was the termination of the neo-Platonic 
school, and therein also of ancient philosophy itself. 
In the year 529 of our era, the emperor Justinian 
prohibited the teaching of philosophy at Athens.” 
This edict appears to have been the cause why the 
most eminent philosophers of that day, and among 
these Isidorus,’"* Damascius, and Simplicius the 
commentator of Aristotle, quitted Athens for Persia. 
In their native country, they saw philosophy de- 
spised, the olden religion which they professed 
under persecution, and a new, foreign, and hateful 
worship predominant. They despaired of good to 
their country, and the opinions which had long 
prevailed in their school taught them to see in the 
East the fountain of wisdom, and the seat of holi- 
ness of life. In Persia, they fondly dreamed, is a 
better and a milder government; it is ruled by 
Chosroes, a king and a philosopher, after the prin- 
ciples of Plato; and as the government is just, so 
is the subject temperate, and riches, though un- 
guarded, safe even in the wilderness. Quickly 
then did they make for this desired country. Poor 
unfortunates, how quickly did they discover their 
delusion! Of all their fond hopes not one was 
realized! Scarcely had they beheld the strange, 
cruel, unjust, and luxurious habits of the people ; 
scarcely had the king, who though a philosopher, 
was not one of their school, a lover of pleasure 
rather than of austerity,—than they were seized 
with regret and a longing for their home. There 


73 Joh. Malal. xviii. 187, ed. Oxon. 

7 It is a doubt whether this is the above mentioned Isidorus,:who in Suid. 
8. v. Zuptavdc, is called an Alexandrian, whereas the one here meant is named 
from Gaza. Cf. Brucker, Hist. Phil. ii. 341. 
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they preferred to die to living in honour in a foreign 
land. In the peace between the Persians and Ro- 
mans they were not forgotten, and the safe practice 
of their philosophy and religion was stipulated for 
and ensured tothem.”” But howcould they survive 
the disappointment of all their hopes! Confidence 
in terrestrial things was now utterly at an end with 
them. Heathen philosophy sank into the grave ; at 
least after then no further trace of it is to be found 
in history. 


From this tragical conclusion of ancient philoso- 
phy, it is impossible to turn without many a reflec- 
tion suggesting itself. What! this, then, is the end 
to which those doctrinal systems, which once came 
forward with so much energy, such bold confidence, 
and with such lofty pretensions, were fated to come! 
What promise was there that they did not make to 
the human race? Science, wisdom, and happiness, 
were to follow in their train ; and the contemplation 
of the Deity itself was to be opened to the human 
mind. All these hopes are now no more. These 
doctrines themselves were in their mortal agony and 
must prepare for death. Not that they were to be 
utterly lost to mankind: the writings of Plato and . 
Aristotle are still diligently studied, and the labours 
of the Stoics in the domain of science and for the 
strengthening of the human will, are still known and 


7° Agath. ii. 30, sq. p. 67, sq. Ed. Par. ; hence is taken what is said by Suid. 
8. v. wpboBerc. 
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acknowledged. When, however, at this time, men 
reflected on the ideas of the earlier sages, they were 
struck with occasional thoughts, whose constraining 
force they felt without being able to give to them a 
full assent. For soon other thoughts presented them- 
selves of sufficient force to weaken, if not to upset, the 
authority of the first. And thus we find contradic- 
tion heaped upon contradiction in the philosophy of 
this period. It was now plainly shown, that neither 
fertility of thought, nor formal culture of the mind, 
nor readiness in reasoning, can assure to the reason 
freedom from error. For all these advantages were 
unable to guard the philosophy of this age from 
the most absurd superstitions. Where now is that 
mental enlightenment which the ancient philosophy 
had promised to man? One might, perhaps, have 
expected, that the pride of philosophers, which had 
put forth such lofty pretensions would have been 
humbled by the result. Even the more modest 
philosophy of a Socrates or an Aristotle, it must be 
remarked, was involved in the same fate with its 
more pretending companions. 

When we look a little more closely to the re- 
spective philosophers of this last age, we do, it is 
true, perceive in them a certain poverty and narrow- 
ness of idea, but it was not so much this poverty, as 
even richness of thought, that overwhelmed them. 
In the neo-Platonic school inquiry had confined itself 
almost entirely to theology, or, to use a modern 
phrase, to the highest ideas of metaphysics; and 
besides these scarcely any else but the more general 
ideas and forms of logical investigation, which might 
be useful as means. Physics and ethics were for 
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the most part, reduced to mere subordinate matters 
of little interest. The cause of this may be easily 
traced. These branches of philosophy, we must in 
truth admit, had been developed much less perfectly 
than logic. Consequently they had less intrinsic 
power to maintain themselves against the pressure 
of new modes of thought. The science of physics 
in particular, was based upon a series of imperfect 
analogies, combined with a limited and incomplete 
experience; whatever it possessed of a really scien- 
tific value, had become detached from it by being 
made the subject of a special experimental science, 
rarely if ever, pursued conjointly with philosophy. 
Ethics, on the other hand, which, in the best days of 
philosophy, had more or less of.a political character, 
could scarcely maintain its importance in an age In 
which the political sentiment of the ancient races was 
dead ; and the import and influence of the forms of 
state—the essence of education in the olden times— 
was lost. Ethics had now no other province than to 
furnish exhortations to virtue in private life. When 
however, a disposition grew up for social life in a reli- 
gious community, a desire would naturally arise for 
a moral system under different forms, which, how- 
ever, it was as yet impossible for the present age to 
establish in definite scientific notions. On this side, 
consequently, the circle of ideas among the last phi- 
losophers of antiquity, must have appeared limited ; 
this, however, was only partially the case, for on the 
other it tended to enlarge itself. Now although it 
may be truly said, that this narrowness of view was 
inevitably prejudicial to the other portions also of 
philosophy, still we do not believe that we should be 
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justified in maintaining, that it was the chief source 
of the uncertainty which prevailed in ancient philo- 
sophy during the last ages of its history. It had its 
origin rather in a knowledge of the existence of a 
great diversity of views, of which a very vague 
notion was adopted without any attempt to arrive at 
a clear and profound estimate of their differences 
and agreements, and true import. To the mental 
weakness of the neo-Platonists must it be im- 
puted, that they did not penetrate deeper ; but, on 
the other hand, some praise is due to them, that they 
strove to preserve the whole treasure of transmitted 
doctrine, and did not, in any spirit of exclusiveness, 
devote themselves to any particular system. It is 
in truth an advance of philosophy, to have gained 
a large store of different ideas and different modes 
of view, and a wide review of the different direc- 
tions of philosophical thought. But let no one 
flatter himself that this is all that is necessary. 
The mind will not be satisfied with this alone. Such 
satisfaction is not to be afforded without the ability 
to understand the several directions in their true 
import, and a clear insight into the principles 
from which they set out, and the results to which 
they tend, and consequently without the capacity 
to seize and make use of their true import for the 
reason. But this was not accomplished by the phi- 
losophers of whom we have been latterly speaking. 

Whether it was or not in their power to accom- 
plish it, is quite another question, and difficult to 
answer. We do not comprise in this question, the 
doubt whether the ideas which the neo Platonists 
borrowed respectively from Plato, Aristotle, and 
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the Stoics, and from Oriental modes of thinking, 
were of so conflicting a nature, that it was utterly 
impossible, even for one who had entered fully into 
their true significance, to combine them into an in- 
trinsically coherent system. For it is our own 
opinion, that the ideas of philosophy possess an in- 
trinsic congruity, and that their true import does 
not ultimately end in mutual contradiction. Con- 
sequently the inability of the neo-Platonists to re- 
concile the different directions of thought which 
lay in their accumulated store of ideas, could have 
had no other ground than the spirit of the age or 
party to which they belonged. In order, therefore, 
to be able to pass judgment upon them, it will be 
necessary to examine their peculiar position, which 
must be acknowledged to be the result of anterior 
historical circumstances. 

The mental eulightenment of the age to which 
the neo-Platonists belonged, was the combined 
result of the Grecian and the Oriental mode of 
thought. Let us first examine the character of the 
Grecian. Every nation, whose history is accessible 
to our review, has had a culminating point in its 
development, beyond which their powers could not 
rise; and at that point, exactly, were they able to 
accomplish some benefit for humanity, which was 
worthy to be transmitted to later generations, in 
whose intellectual life again it was to continue its 
influence. But either to attain to or to transmit per- 
fection was beyond their power. Now every age 
has undoubtedly its peculiar task to perform, and 
therefore produces in its turn something new. But, 
at the same time, a certain reference to, and com- 
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parison with, the past is indispensable ; men begin 
after a while to perceive that the freshness of the 
creative faculty is withered and gone by, and they 
become conscious that their proper office is rather 
to preserve the old than to create the new. This 
was the position at which the Greeks had now long 
been standing. The culminating point of their deve- 
lopment had long since been passed. In science it 
had been reached when Plato and Aristotle had ceased 
to teach. Compared with the mighty advance which 
the vigorous spirit of their nation had enabled these 
two philosophers, who were pre-eminently the men 
of their age, to make, all the labours of the Stoics— 
however they might have improved and enlarged a 
few points, and however much they may have sought 
to refer all things to a more simple principle—were 
of little value. At this time the Grecian nation, or 
rather the mixed multitude which now shared a 
Grecian education, lived, so far as philosophy was 
concerned, exclusively in the memory of anterior per- 
formances, until the Oriental traditions were brought 
within their reach, and men began to be aware that 
there was much in the latter which they would do 
well to adopt—much which would animate and give 
freshness to, and perhaps even complete, the ancient 
national enlightenment. Accordingly a strong 
desire now manifested itself to combine both Ori- 
ental and Grecian modes of thinking. Their differ- 
ent originals were not however sufficiently examined ; 
but on the contrary, by a very lax method of expla- 
nation, Grecian ideas were introduced into Oriental 
traditions, and Oriental into Grecian. This was 
an historical error, but one far from presenting 
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any insuperable difficulty to a correct evolution 
of thought such as might have led to a perfect 
union and completion of the respective views of 
these two national tendencies of thought. If this 
was not actually effected, the reason of the failure 
must be found in the position which, in the midst 
of these different phases of speculation, philosophers 
took up. . 

And here we seem called upon to take a survey 
of the different character of the Grecian and the 
Oriental view. However difficult it may be to reduce 
to a single result modes of thought which have been 
developed through a series of extended investiga- 
tions, and a variety of intermediate states, we must 
nevertheless undertake the hazardous duty. The 
philosophy of Greece ran through all grades, from 
the most unqualified Scepticism to the most unmi- 
tigated Dogmatism. At one time it absolutely 
rejected the sensuous presentation, and would place 
no reliance on aught but reason; and at another 
it resigned itself entirely to sensation; and between 
these two extremes it exhibited every possible grada- 
tion. Itis unnecessary to mention other variations 
of view. In the midst of so many varieties of opinion, 
what are we to regard as the true character of the 
Grecian scientific view? According to the nature of 
the case, we must regard it as a series of develop- 
ments—as a life which attempts gradually to under- 
stand itself, and in this course 1s liable to aberrations, 
nay, in the recklessness of folly or the agony of grief, 
even to total despair of its powers. 

Let us now proceed to trace the course, and com- 
plications, of this life. In the Ionic school we meet 
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everywhere with the ruling idea, that whatever is 
real and true is in a perpetual evolution, whether it 
be of a single force or of a plurality of motions in 
the contrariety of a moving force and a moved 
matter. But the further this doctrine is worked out 
the greater prominence is given to the thought, that 
Reason is the ruling or ordering principle in the flux 
of phenomena. The Pythagoreans also conceived 
the world to be a living development which was 
destined to produce harmony in the contrariety of the 
unlimited, and the limitable of evil and of good. 
Even though they did assume a higher unity which 
should combine the two members of this contrariety, 
still they did not hesitate to posit the continuance of 
the contrariety itself as necessary; they could not 
hope for the duration of life except in the conflict of 
these opposite momenta. From the very first this 
school directed less of its attention to the sensible 
than tothe rational, which they recognised in the pro- 
portional and the harmonical. But the third and the 
latest of the pre-Socratic schools, the Eleatic, ap- 
plied itself still more earnestly than all before it, 
nay than all even after it, to the rational. It refused 
to acknowledge aught as true which the reason does 
not recognise ; it declared Reason to be the essence, 
although we must admit, it did not accurately 
enough distinguish it from the natural, the corpo- 
real; but on the other hand it distinguished it only 
the more sharply on this account from the sensible: 
for the senses, it taught, do but deceive; and in fact 
the most important part of its doctrine, by which 
it exercised any influence on succeeding ages, con- 
sisted in this controversy against the sensible in this 
IV. 2x 
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polemical movement. This is the source, too, of its 
denial of all plurality, all becoming and life. And 
if, nevertheless, it searched for the truth amidst the 
generations and the becoming of nature, still it 
advanced the result of this research only as mere 
opinion, inasmuch as it rested on the basis of a de- 
ceptive perception. Accordingly, we cannot fail to 
recognise its tendency to Scepticism, however pre- 
cise and positive may be the positions in which it 
expresses its doctrines. Hence the Eleatic school 
was the point to which the sophistical movement 
attached itself—the most decided Scepticism, what- 
ever form it took, whether ascribing to the corporeal 
alone a_ perfectly inscrutable truth, it rejected 
whatever belongs to soul or reason as a perfect 
delusion; or else made all truth to be lost amid the 
ceaseless flux of becoming; or lastly, ascribed the 
same truth to the non-existent as to the existent, 
and thereby overthrew the possibility of the truth 
of language and thought. 

When then against this tumult of sophistry 
Socrates raised the idea of conscience as a standard 
to which all, whether old or young, who were 
anxious for knowledge, eagerly flocked—as a lofty 
ideal, which, with difficulty only, if indeed ever at- 
tainable, all must however strive to attain to; then— 
to neglect all consideration of certain unimportant 
remains of antiquated doctrines—the main question 
was with the unity of the Eleate, which is immuta- 
ble and excludes all multiplicity, and also with the 
restless motion of Heraclitus. What man now 
sought to determine was, the notions, the essences of 
things, which however he no longer expected to 
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find on the surface and in the outward appearance 
of things, but hoped to reach, at least approximately, 
by a thorough cultivation of the intellect or reason. 
These notions, of which the very form seemed to 
point out a connection between them, required 
agreeably thereto to be exhibited as a science, such 
as apparently suggested the universal connection of 
all that is subjective and objective, and the common 
origin of rational thought, conscience, certainty, and 
truth. Hence resulted the necessity of recognising 
unity in plurality. But if man is to maintain 
his proper position, and discover the proper objects 
of his activity, it was not enough to exhibit the 
consciousness as a dead symbol in the human soul, 
but it must be one to stimulate man to rational 
action, in the midst of a natural world, which is 
subjected to the laws of necessary becoming. 

Hence followed the necessity of assuming, besides 
the settled forms of thought and being, which are 
exhibited in the series of notions, an inchoate nature 
and an inchoate reason, as the subject-matter re- 
spectively of physics and ethics—two sciences sub- 
ordinate to logic. Whether, indeed, this inchoation 
or becoming admitted of being exhibited in so fixed 
and settled a form as, it was hoped, the eternal 
generation of things and notions might be, was in- 
deed questionable. How in any such a case the 
immutable and the becoming were to be combined 
together into unity, was again the subject of many 
opinions, which in various ways it was sought to 
raise and develop into science. 

This problem of science was undertaken first of 
all by Plato: but the point of view from which he 

2x2 
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principally regarded it, was that of the necessity of 
establishing a system of notions or ideas, by which 
a knowledge of the perfect and the good might be 
rendered attainable. In such a system, he thought 
that the unity of science and being, of reason and of 
truth, was to be found. When, however, he con- 
templated the inchoation or becoming of the sen- 
sible world, he was unable to see in it anything but 
a mixture of notions and truth, in which neither 
system nor order is observed—a complicated con- 
fusion of them which, indeed, contains the truth, 
but in an indeterminate or rather defective form, 
and one which by no means fully corresponded to 
the good. If asked to account for this confusion of 
the sensible, he was able to give no other answer 
than, that the ideas separately and one by one 
are incapable of perfection; but that defect and 
superfluity cling to each, in and by itself; that, 
besides good, evil also must be eternal in this world, 
where nothing more than a striving after good is 
possible, the attainment of it in its full perfection 
being impracticable. Thus he plunges, as it were, 
the soul into the flux of the becoming and the sen- 
sible; from which, according to the spirit of his 
theory, it can never wholly deliver itself. 

In a somewhat different light did this sensible 
world appear to Aristotle, who saw in its becoming 
an union of real entity with potentiality, and an 
unceasing effort to realise the potential. This effort, 
however, 1s not to be supposed to develop itself 
with a perfect intelligence of its principles and 
designs, since it is only the pure and absolute 
reality that can possess an absolute knowledge of it- 
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self; whereas the indeterminate potentiality, which 
is yet in becoming, cannot possess more than an 
indeterminate knowledge. As then the object 
which Aristotle proposed to himself was to appre- 
hend the real and the true, which is realised in the 
development of things, he therefore relied on the 
sufficiency of experience, and the penetration of the 
practised understanding, to discover the essential 
by means of the accidental, and to trace the princi- 
ple in its phenomena. But he was not content with 
looking simply to the infinite series of moved and 
moving causes for the principles of all phenomena. 
For Aristotle held that reason abhors the infinite. 
As the truth, which it is the object of science 
to discover, is eternal and immutable, so reason 
requires as necessary a unity of science, and an 
ultimate principle of motion, which is not itself in 
motion, but is immutable and eternal. Thus was 
Aristotle led to his idea of a God, who, without being 
himself moved, is yet the prime mover, the princi- 
ple of all becoming in the world; in his perfect 
essence he is the Good, who, being himself unmoved, 
moves all things by the desire which they all have 
for him. God possesses a complete intelligence, the 
complete idea of the all-perfect—of himself. He is 
pure energy, operating in all things, the source of 
all energy, all truth, and not merely of what per- 
tains to phenomenality and privation, since he 
implants in them the desire which pervades both 
natural and rational life. In this manner did 
Aristotle bring life and becoming into a closer 
union with God, than it was possible for Plato to 
establish between them. But on the other he is 
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' justly chargeable with a fault from which his great 
master is free: not only does he omit to point out 
the way by which man is to attain to the end which 
he nevertheless admits to be the destination of 
humanity, but gives even less hope than Plato did 
of a certain approximation thereto, and even con- 
siders man himself as a merely fransitory being, 
who has only an indirect contact with the divine by 
means of numerous intermediate essences. Equally 
difficult of explanation on the theory of Aristotle was 
the existence of a series of imperfect objects along 
with the perfect operation of God; he was content 
to declare it a law of necessity that it should be so, 
that it had always been so, and will be so for 
ever. 

Out of these two different views a certain gene- 
ral result seems to have established: itself, that, 
namely, in order to arrive at a knowledge of the 
supra-sensible ground, it is necessary to investigate 
and determine the good. But in what good con- 
sisted was a question on which little unanimity pre- 
vailed. Plato placed it in a system of immutable 
ideas; Aristotle in the energy of life. The former, 
therefore, evidently conceived it to be further re- 
moved from the motion of the sensible world than 
the latter did; Plato cherished the thought of an 
ideal world, which should possess good in its abso- 
lute purity; whereas Aristotle rejected the hypo- 
thesis of such a world, and hoped to find it, although 
only under certain limiting conditions, in the world 
of sense. From this point one step only was to be 
taken to plunge man again in the sensible world. 
The Sceptics, indeed, did not venture to take it, for 
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they still vacillated between the sensible and the 
supra-sensible world. The latter, indeed, they held 
to be the true world, but yet taught that it exists 
not for man, whose nature is so thoroughly hemmed 
in by the sensible that escape from it is impossible. 
All that is in man’s power is simply the moderation of 
his sensuous emotions ; which moderation, however; 
is not the really good, but at most a limitation of 
evil. Epicurus was less hesitating; he believed that 
the good was really to be found in the sensible world, 
and placed it in a wise adjustment of sensual 
pleasures. 

These, however, are but the difficulties which at 
all times are to be met with in the development 
of science, and which, except in a sickly and dis- 
tempered age, never arrive at a general importance. 
The doctrine of the Stoics was of a different kind. 
The importance of this system in the history of 
Grecian philosophy, is too general and extensive to 
admit of a doubt as to its right to be considered a 
natural step in its development. The cause which 
led to its formation was the inadequacy of the Pla- 
tonic and the Aristotelian philosophy to discover the 
principle of connection between God and the sen- 
sible world. Whence, it was asked, arises the im- 
perfection of things in the midst of which man is 
placed? If, it was urged, it be necessary to posit 
an imperfect world of becoming alongside of the 
unchangeable perfect, this apparently must involve 
a dualism. Again, it was objected, the idea of God, 
which does not represent him as an active and 
efficient energy, and producing by himself all things 
that are in this world, must derogate from his 
vitality ; if God is to reveal himself to man, and 
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become an object of human cognition in this world, 
he must be actually in it. On these grounds the 
Stoics declared God to be the vital force, which in 
certain periods of life originates the world, and 
again dissolves it into himself; who fashions in 
himself his own proper matter; out of its generality 
God forms its special properties, which he again 
resolves into the general. All the things of this 
world, whether they enjoy in the general course of 
life a longer or shorter existence, are alike swal- 
lowed up in the necessity of life. Thus did the 
Stoics arrive at the idea of a corporeal God, who, 
nevertheless, is full of the most active vitality, and 
endowed with most perfect wisdom and intelligence. 
He comprises in himself all ideas, and is the only 
object of science; but these ideas are not merely 
abstract and dead images of the unchangeable 
essence, but each of them is a living force, and 
bears in itself the germ of development. To the 
Stoical view, everything is corporeal and sensible, 
and consequently the sensuous presentations are 
alone credible and trustworthy. But in the de- 
velopment—the progress of life, and in the rela- 
tions of the contrarieties which result therefrom, 
the Stoics distinguished several degrees of existence; 
and the highest of these, the Stoics insisted, can be 
no other than the force which holds the whole in 
union and combination, and rules as well in the 
individual parts as in the whole. This force they 
declared to be Reason. And thus they resolved the 
opposition between the sensible and the supra-sen- 
sible into a difference of degree, but still acknow- 
ledged the superior dignity of Reason. And even 
the life of this world has its ultimate destination ; 
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all things must again return into their generality. 
Man must learn to submit himself with proper 
intelligence to the supreme laws, and acknowledge 
that there is no higher end of his being than with 
perfect science to sacrifice himself. And when this 
resolution of all things shall have been accom- 
plished, a new development will commence, and it 
is even this unceasing circulation of life and acti- 
vity that constitutes the true essence of divinity. 

This doctrine is the conclusion to which the de- 
velopment of Grecian philosophy ultimately led; 
although, indeed, it did not steadily maintain itself at 
this point without occasional fluctuation and waver- - 
ing. <A recollection, however weak, of the earlier 
system was evinced in the objections which the New 
Academy took to the system of the Stoics, The 
authority of sensation was not universally acknow- - 
ledged ; and testimonies were found to another 
reason than that of the Stoics, which was nothing 
more than an exaltation of sensuous perception ; 
there were a few who had not forgotten that it was 
necessary to look for a God superior to the world, 
and different from the god of the Stoics, who was 
endowed indeed with life, but by his very vitality 
subject to perpetual change. 

In this state the philosophy of Greece came to 
the Romans and Orientals. With the former, for 
the most part, it degenerated into an erudite and 
Eclectical mode of treating the transmitted doctrines 
which was of a somewhat sceptical tendency, com- 
bined with a practical application to private life, en- 
forcing a stern fortitude and contempt for those 
blows of fortune which were so common in these 
disordered times. And thus was formed the later 
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character of Stoicism, which, placing a firm reliance 
in the moral energy of man, taught the necessity 
of dispensing with, and the absolute worthlessness 
of, external advantages; referring all truth to the 
sensuous presentation, and recommending in all 
things resignation to the divine dispensations. 
With these, with the Orientals, the introduction of 
Grecian philosophy led to a ferment: of opinions, 
by whose reaction a great change was effected even 
in the ideas of the Greeks themselves. 

The philosophical doctrines which were evolved 
in the East, presenta far simpler aspect than the 
philosophy of Greece can exhibit. They all, with- 
out exception, venerate as the highest excellence, 
profound and undisturbed repose, which is neither 
motion nor yet the result of motion. This repose is 
the attribute of God, but is not wanting altogether to 
the essence of the soul. To attain to this state of 
repose is the highest object of humanity. Motion 
and activity on the other hand constitute the misery 
of this world. The object therefore which Oriental 
philosophy proposed to itself, was to eliminate this 
misery, at least for man—forthe soul. If then it ad- 
mitted the doctrine of a supreme God, it was forced 
to make him totally indifferent to motion, in order to 
withdraw from the contagion of evil. The prin- 
ciples of motion, nevertheless, were supposed to 
emanate from God, but in such a manner as not in 
any wise to affect his essence. It was impossible 
for this philosophy to admit that motions accrue 
to the soul from God, since in such a case the soul 
would be for ever subject to it. It must, then, 
accrue to the soul as unessentially and contingently 
as to the Deity himself. The carrying out of this 
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doctrine to its extreme consequence, must ultimately 
lead to the assumption, that becoming is without es- 
sence and naught—an illusion and semblan¢ce, in 
which whatever there isof truth is‘of the eternal God; 
or at most it will concede to becoming a certain im- 
portance, which, however, is extrinsical to, and 
concerns not the soul, and therefore strives to make 
it intelligible to the soul, that essentially it has no 
concern or interest in becoming. And this then 
leads naturally to the opinion, that it is a dispensa- 
tion of God that has placed man amidst the becom- 
ing, without however its really affecting him ; to this 
dispensation man must submit, and tranquilly 
allow becoming to pass over him, in full confidence 
that it need neither pollute nor disturb him in 
his immortal essence,—such a submission to the 
divine dispensation being truest liberty. The 
whole of these Oriental ideas unquestionably pro- 
ceed upon the principle, that the essence of things 
is unchangeable and altogether distinct from life, 
which is not regarded as a development of the 
essence, but as something wholly unimportant to it. 
Whatever profundity there is in these ideas, consists 
in the rigor with which it insisted upon the absolute 
perfection of the essence, and refused, from any 
consideration of the troubles of life, to doubt the 
possibility of its realization. But in order to 
promise to man this supreme perfection, it was 
necessary to assert the nothingness of these dis- 
turbances of life and even of life itself, since the 
former are inseparable from the latter. What the 
Onental philosophy promises to man, is not so 
much the attainment of his true destination— his 
perfect life, as his emancipation from whatever 
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obscures his true essence, and prevents him from 
seeing that his true essence is perfect from all eter- 
nity:. man’s true wisdom a conviction of the 
nothingness of human life. 

In fact, the respective views of Greece and the 
East were widely different. . By a noble and vigorous 
activity, by the energy of his reason, the Greek 
hoped to attain to whatever either in politics or 
science is accessible to the limited faculties of man. 
In this active pursuit he found his enjoyment, and 
all the good that his nature is capable of. But he 
felt it impossible to promise himself the attainment 
of such an ultimate end of his labours, as should 
in fact fully satisfy all the requisitions of his 
reason. One occupation only leads him to another ; 
for in this world, to which man belongs once for 
all, the necessity of limitation becomes invariably 
combined with the liberty of reason. The hopes of 
the Greek rose not to a higher object than the 
harmony of the conflicting elements of his life, to 
which mutation, matter, and privation, necessarily 
belong. According to the most characteristic ex- 
pression of his view; the end of human existence, 
which it is necessary for man to propose to himself, 
is but the greatest possible exaltation of life, which, 
however, must again sink into lower grades by 
reason of the change to which life is of necessity 
subject. Very different was the end towards which 
the Oriental tended, and which he believed to be 
attainable by man. Properly, however, this end is 
already within man’s possession, for the essence of 
allthings is eternal; as it is illimitable and im- 
perturbable, so all that man has to do is to Keep 
himself undisturbed by the unimportant phenomena 
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of life. Man must seek to recover that peace, of 
which he has, in some inexplicable way, been de- 
prived by his own guilt, the illusion of circum- 
stances, or by the unessential, gradually descending, 
emanations of God. Abandoned to this repose, 
man may contemplate the essence of God, and in 
mystical union with him enjoy his felicity. 

But however conflicting these views may be, 
they nevertheless possessed one point in common. 
They both looked upon life as necessarily imperfect, 
and consequently unfitted to be a perfect means for 
the acquisition of the perfect. 

We have already observed, that it was not im- 
possible to reconcile these opposite views, if he who 
attempted the task should carefully extract the 
truths they severally contained, and reject as unes- 
sential whatever was false and erroneous in them. 
But how much was required for the successful exe- 
cution of such a task! The Greek must have 
given up his prejudice, that the necessary form of 
man’s existence in this world does not permit of his 
attaining to the ultimate limit of perfection—a 
truly happy life. The Greeks felt existence to be a 
life of continual conflict and struggle; the more 
eagerly they longed for the enjoyment of the 
present, the more sensibly they felt its defect 
and its insufficiency. Pure peace with man, with 
God, was not designed to be their lot ; they dare not 
even hope for it. In the stranger they saw only a 
barbarian, an enemy, or a slave; and even if this 
prejudice was gradually softened, this improvement 
was attended with the loss of their national cha- 
racter and independence. In the gods they saw 
nothing but jealous and constraining powers; and 
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even if their philosophers, by the light of science, 
attained to a clearer. and.more cheerful view, and 
even acknowledged a supreme Deity, who being 
himself good is the author of nothing but good, still 
a feeling of evil, in which they saw human life to 
be involved, forced them to renounce all hope of 
perfect excellence. -The eomplication of pheno- 
mena amidst which man.§is placed. appeared to them 
too great for any satisfactory solution to be possible, 
and they therefore believed him to be subject to 
certain higher powers, who did not participate in 
pure goodness. Of these convictions, of this hope- 
lessness of everything beyond the mere approxi- 
mation to good, the scientific systems uf the Greeks 
are without exception full. He. who takes them as 
they are, will derive from them at most but an 
insufficient consolation for the cares of life. They 
seek to apprehend life in its reality, but they do but 
prejudice its truth by their incapacity to regard life 
as the means to the acquisition of the Highest—the 
way to God. But still, we must give them credit 
for the earnestness with which they laboured to 
bring man near to the truth of life, and refused to 
consider, with the Orientals, the activity of human 
reason, as a semblance or something wholly without 
essence. The Orientals, on the other hand, have 
the merit which the Greeks have no title to, of 
promising to man a total emancipation from evil, 
even though it be to be purchased by an absolute 
renunciation of life, and the acknowledgment of 
its utter nothingness for humanity, and by his 
absorption thereby into the eternal quietude of his 
essence or principle. This, indeed, is the strong 
prejudice in the mental character of the Orientals, 
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which hindered them from seeing that life im its 
truth, as the development of man’s proper -essence, 
may yet bear or produce of itself peace and felicity. 
They contemplated life under a single aspect alone 
—that of its sensuous frailty. 

If now we proceed .to investigate the causes which 
may have led the Greeks and the Orientals to such 
a view of life, we may remark in general, that there 
is little that is strange or surprising in the ordinary 
fact, that men take but a cheerless view of human 
life. For the most part we are satisfied if we see a 
man labouring to gain but a slight advance in 
human life, and hoping to make a gradual progress, 
even though he should not look forward to, nor even 
venture to hope for, any end of his toil.. Thus is 
youth ever content to live for the day alone; by 
abandoning himself wholly to sensible phenomena, 
which dazzle and charm him by their novelty, he 
hopes to ensure their friendship. But should he 
gradually arrive at a fuller consciousness of his 
proper nature, he is so far deserving of praise, if, no 
longer extracting from the phenomena of the world 
around him a merely sensual gratification, he seeks 
to convert them into a source of permanent and 
intellectual pleasure, to give to. them a harmonious 
arrangement, and to apprehend them as a form of 
beauty either by introducing into or discovering in 
them the impress of intelligence. With this 
humour of youth we may compare the manner in 
which the Greeks contemplated the world; with 
them the imagination was more lively than the 
understanding. Not unwillingly do we linger on 
the contemplation of a pursuit which, however 
deficient in earnestness of purpose, was never- 
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theless impelled by the freshness of life, and which 
contented itself with looking for and carefully tracing 
the good in the beautiful. But, on the other hand, 
we could not severely censure him who, taking a 
more comprehensive view of these images of life— 
these fleeting shadows of the truth—should persuade 
himself that he had discovered that all things, 
whatever promise of permanency they may present, 
nevertheless soon vanish into the depth of oblivion, 
and who with sighs should exclaim, All is vanity ! 
Such feelings, however, are but rare,and in a healthy 
and vigorous youth to'be met only at a few, tran- 
sitory moments; they are however the ordinary 
sentiments of fretful old age. Age turns within 
himself, and withdrawing him from the external 
world, hopes to find within the long-desired repose 
from the labours of an unprofiting carefulness. 
Neither view can we look upon as the true one; 
still we see much to excuse and to palliate both; 
and we are disposed to regard them as modes of 
thought and feeling, which man must necessarily 
pass through before he can arrive at a correct view 
of this life and the universe. 

But on what ground do we thus excuse them? We 
excuse the hasty enthusiasm of youth, because it 
appears to be the impulse of strong and vigorous 
natures, to seize the present circumstance, and to 
adopt all that offers, whatever it be; and also because 
it is the office of youth, to promote, by unceasing 
activity and exercise, the culture of reason, rather 
than to direct it to any comprehensive and forecast- 
ing purpose. Accurately examined, this justifica- 
tion of youth will be found to be drawn not from 
the erroneous belief in its superior felicity, but 
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rather from its attendant disadvantages. The very 
impulse of a fresh and youthful nature—its very 
facility of adaptation and exercise imply the existence, 
in this period of life, of many and great obstacles to 
theempire of reason. Youth is the season for habi- 
tuating man to the sphere of his future labours, and 
for teaching him the use and giving him a command 
of his tools. It is only the magnitude and variety 
of these obstacles which can excuse youth, if it 
does not at once direct its endeavours to the master- 
ing of them all, or at least to maintain its proper 
position unmoved in the midst of them. But in 
the same spirit we can also excuse old age, when 
reviewing the labours of the past it estimates but 
cheaply their results, and, exaggerating the mag- 
nitude of the fresh difficulties which appear to be 
arising on all sides, begins to fear that all attempts to 
conquer or even to be at peace with the external 
world are vain and fruitless. In both cases alike, 
it is the magnitude of the surrounding difficulties 
which hinders the hopes of men to raise themselves 
to the full grandeur and universality of life. Such, 
generally speaking, was the position of antiquity— 
the youthful age of humanity, wherein the youthhood 
.of rash enthusiasm was followed by a despairing old 
age which, renouncing the external world, withdrew 
entirely within itself: deeply impressed with a 
sense of its difficulties—of the evil of this life, it 
despaired of ever attaining to a firm hope of the 
possibility of triumphing over evil, with the divine 
help, by man’s activity—by the development of 
human reason. 

This was exactly the position which the neo- 
Platonists maintained. To pass beyond it, it was 
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necessary for man to feel in himself the spirit of a 
new life, and to direct his eye and his hopes to futu- 
rity. The past was not absolutely to be thrown away, 
but still it must be admitted to be in a great error, 
whose remedy was only tobe looked forin the humility 
and new hopes of Christianity. But it was not in 
this spirit that the neo-Platonists pursued their in- 
vestigations. They rather did homage to antiquity. 
Their view turned back towards the past, and they 
looked to the earliest times of antiquity, for the 
wisdom which was to fructify their minds. This 
was in some degree inevitable, unless they had 
been content to abandon altogether the position of 
the ancient nations; so long as they stood there, 
they must feed their hopes with the splendour of 
olden recollections. While then the neo-Platonists 
laboured to collect the sum of all the discoveries of 
earlier ages, they were at one time attracted by 
the joyous view of life which the Greeks had 
cherished ; at another, they fell into that weariness 
of life which led the Orientals to recommend a total 
renunciation of its duties, and an utter absorption 
into self. Between the two views they vacillated, 
unable to adhere steadily to either. It was but 
natural that at first, as was the case with Plotinus, 
they should have been strongly possessed with the 
hope that, by a retired life wholly devoted to the 
internal meditation of Reason, they might perhaps 
attain to perfect peace; but that latterly, this hope 
should gradually sink, with the growing perception 
that the complete withdrawal of reason from the 
external world is impossible, and as the limits of 
finite existence appeared more and more impassable. 
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Then they at last renounced the highest aim of philo- 
sophy as unattainable ; then they found their only 
comfort in the consideration that man is at least a 
subordinate member in a long series of existences, 
which, however, at both its extremities, stands in 
some inexplicable connection with the Supreme. 

In these reflections we have directed our attention 
chiefly to the general sentiment which expresses 
itself in ancient philosophy, and we have attempted 
to show how this sentiment affected, in a great 
variety of ways, the ideas of philosophers. Still 
we are not ignorant, that yet another element 
enters into the development of philosophy ; or, if 
some will rather have it so, makes up the proper 
essence of philosophical development. The present, 
however, is not the proper place to bring to a de- 
cision the conflicting opinions on this point. What 
we mean 1s, the form itself of philosophical thought, 
This possesses a constraining power, a convincing 
force; but still it is only gradually, and under 
many obstacles, that it works its way upon the con- 
sciousness. Although not always triumphant, yet 
in the course of time, it gains itself a firmer footing 
and a wider field. In it lies the regular progres- 
sion of philosophy. It is, however, a progress which 
derives its ground from the general sentiments and 
mental character, indeed the whole life, of the philoso- 
pher, and therefore in like manner may be disturbed 
when the form of philosophical thought does not, 
when it seeks to elaborate itself, find suitable matter 
in the mind of the philosopher. These two elements 
of philosophical development, however in conflict 
with each other, seek no other object than peace. 
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Such a conflict is the moving principle of the whole 
history of philosophy. We must then acknowledge, 
that it is only in union with right sentiments that 
the form of philosophical thought can reach to a 
perfect development. Where the mental character 
has not extent and depth enough, there the philoso- 
phical thought cannot evolve itself with due rigour 
of consequence, nor in perfect consistency. It is the 
mental character alone of the writer that can give to 
his doctrine a solid basis and a finished consistency. 
Now a true profundity and a true comprehen- 
siveness of the mental character was not to be found 
in any period of antiquity. It was Christianity 
that first imparted these blessings to mankind. 
Consequently it was only after its diffusion that a 
consequential development of philosophy could 
commence, which, however, it must be confessed, 
was still exposed to many obstacles, and like 
all else that is human, could only gradually 
attain to maturity. In short, we would wish 
simply to intimate hereby, that there was in ancient 
philosophy an element which the Christian could 
take to itself and adopt, even while it remained 
unaffected by the general sentiments of anti- 
quity which Christianity of necessity rejected. 
Consequently the philosophical labour of antiquity 
has not been in vain, however vague and fluctu- 
ating its development was. We are still reaping the 
fruits of it, and it is our hope that we have in some 
measure succeeded by our exposition of the doctrines 
of antiquity, in exhibiting whatever true results of 
science it had attained to. 
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doctrines of Buddha, i. 113. 

Ameinias, according to some, a preceptor 
of Parmenides, i. 425. 

Ammonius of Alexandria, Eclecticism of, 
iv. 241, 

Ammonius Saccas, founder of the neo- 
Platonic philosophy, doctrines of, iv. 
72, 524, &c. 

Amyntas, king of Macedonia, Nicoma- 
chus the physician of, iii. 1. 

Anaxagoras of Clazomena, derided the 
superstitions of the multitude, i. 136. 
A disciple of Anaximenes, i. 189. His 
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doctrines purely physical, i. 192. 
A mechanical physiologer, i. 193. 
Called his primitive elementary parts 
seeds, i, 202. His life and philosophy, 
i. 281—318. His position, that snow 
is black, i 323. Why supposed the 
teacher of Empedocles, i. 490. The 
olden god-lore understood by him alle- 
gorically, i. 530. Fundamental princi- 

le of atomism controverted by him, 
i, 543. Improbably made the pre- 
ceptor of Democritus, i. 545. His po- 
sition, that All is present in all, i. 558. 
Advance made by him in mechanical 
physics, i. 593. Falsely said to have 
been a preceptor of Socrates, ii. 17. 
His doctrine of all nature being govern- 
ed by Intelligence adopted by Socrates, 
ii. 47. Doctrines of, diligently studied 
by Plato, ii. 155. Theory of, denying 
that anything asserted of another does 
not really belong to it, iii. 70. 

Anaximander of Miletus, taught the Ionian 
philosophy by Thales, i. 189. His 
explanation of the All, i. 192. His life 
and philosophy, i. 265—280. Accord- 
ing to some, a teacher of Pytha- 
goras, i. 332. His opinions on the ori- 
gin of man seemingly in accordance with 
those of Parmenides, i. 464. Founder 
of the mechanical physiology, i. 592. 

Anaximenes of Miletus, a scholar of Ana- 
ximander, i. 189, A dynamical physi- 
ologer, i. 193. His life, doctrines, 
&c., 1. 203—209, 590. 

Andronicus of Rhodes, Aristotle’s works 
edited by him, iii. 25; iv. 77, 240. 
Testimony of, on their genuineness, 27. 

Anebos the Egyptian priest, Porphyry’s 
letter to, iv. 617. 

Anniceris, the Cyrenaic, doctrines of, ii. 
104—107. 

Antigonus Gonatas, Zeno a teacher at 
Athens in his time, iii. 450. 

Antiochus of Ascalon, a scholar of Philo, 
doctrines of, iii. 633, &c. A teacher 
of the New Academy at Rome, iv. 77. 
A preceptor of Cicero at Athens, iv. 
102. Doctrines of, rejected or assented 
to by Cicero, iv. 125, 129. 

Antipater the Cyrenian, said to have been 
taught by Aristippus, ii. 87. 

se aaa of Tarsus, doctrines of, iii, 598, 

c. 

Antisthenes, founder of the Cynics, an 
associate of Socrates, ii. 79. His life 
and doctrines, ii. 108—123. Attacked 
by Plato, ii, 152. 

Antoninus, M. Aurelius, the emperor, Stoi- 
cal doctrines of,iiv, 22]. Encourage- 
ment given by him to Athens, iv. 66. 
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Antoninus Pius, encouragement given by 


him to Athens, iv. 66. 


Anxarchus of Abdera, an ardent admirer 


of the scepticism of Democritus, iii. 383. 


Anytos, one of Socrates’ accusers, li. 25. 


Apellicon of Teius, said to have pur- 
chased and published Aristotle’s writ- 
ings, iii. 25. 

Apollo, Pythagoras according to some 
accounted the son of, i. 330. 

Apollodorus, testimony of, on the birth- 
place of Aristotle, iii. 1. On the age of 
Chrysippus, iii, 461. 

Apollonius of Tyana, life, character, and 
doctrines of, iv. 481, &c. 

Apuleius, L. doctrines of, iv. 509, &c. 

Arabs, the, learning, &c. borrowed by 
them from the Greeks, iy. 403. 

Arcesilaus, founder of the New Academy, 
ii. 472. A preceptor of Chrysippus, 
iii. 461. His life and doctrines, iii. 600, 
&c. Appealed to by Cicero, iv. 113. 

Archelaus, a scholar of Anaxagoras, the 
last representative of the Ionian schoo}, 
i, 189. Stood in the closest relation of 
intimacy with his preceptor Anaxagoras, 
ji. 282. His life and doctrines i. 318— 
325. Applies his master’s physiology 
to ethical notions, i. 595. Improbably 
made an instructor of Socrates, ii. 17. 

Archelaus the tyrant, reason why Socrates 
refused to visit hima, ii. 34. 

Archidemus the Stoic, a scholar of Dio- 
genes, ili. 598. 

Archytas of Tarentum, the contemporary 
of Dionysius the younger and Plato, 
i. 348. Unquestionably left behind 
him many important treatises, i. 349. 
Many works attributed to him spurious, 
i. 347. Birth-place, character, disco- 
veries, &c. of, i. 350. Calls the breath 
or life of the world the interval of the 
totality of nature, i. 388. Authority 
of, referred to on the Pythagorean doc- 
trine, 1. 415, 416. 

Areius Didymus, the Academician, writ- 
ings of, on the doctrines of Plato, iv. 
229, 

Aresas, a Pythagorean, said to have 
taught Philolaus, Clinias, and Eurytus, 
i. 348. A fragment of, spurious, i. 349. 

Arete, daughter of Aristippus, stated to 
have been the pupil of her father and 
the instructress of her son the younger 

Aristippus, ii. 87. 

Argos, its impious flattery of Demetrius 
Poliorcetes, i, 379. 

Aristippus, the elder, life, school, and 
doctrines of, i. 84—99. Doctrines of, 
attacked by Plato, ii, 152, 390. His 
view of pleasure opposed to that of 
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Epicurus, iii. 419. His view of huma- 
nity not so noble as that of Carneades, 
iii, 612. 

Aristippus, the younger, why called Me- 
trodidactos, ii. 87. 

Aristo of Chios, the Stoic, disciple of Zeno, 
openly deviated from the views of his 
master, iii. 455. Doctrines of, ibid. 
&c. In what he censured the Stoics, 
iii, 476. 

Aristocles, a statement of, regarding Aris- 
tippus, ii. 86. 

Ariston of Ceos, the Peripatetic, iii, 371. 

Aristophanes, his treatment of Socrates, 
what proved by it, ii. 26. Comedies 
of, exercised great influence on the 
formation of Plato's style, ii. 156. 

Aristotle on the ancient theologers, i. 141. 
On the doctrines of Pherecydes Syrus, 
i, 145. On the "doctrine that all fhas 

_ been evolved from seed, i. 202. His 
opinion on Heraclitus, i. 231. On 
Anaximander’s meaning of the in- 
finite, i. 268. His objection to Anaxa- 
goras’ notion of motion, i, 299. On 

» Anaxagoras’ theory of the evolution of 
the world, i. 314, and of human know- 
ledge, i. 315, 318. Makes Pherecydes 
and the Pythagoreans differ widely in 
opinion on the origin of things, i. 335. 
Attributes no particular philosopheme 
to Pythagoras, i. 342. Lost work of, 
against the Pythagoreans and Archytas, 
i. 349. Distinguishes the genuine phi- 
losophizing Pythagoreans from others so 
called,i. 355. The best authority regard- 
ing them, i. 856. Derives their whole 
system from a fondness for mathematical 
studies, i. 359. Their table of opposite 
notions quoted from him, i. 364. On 
their doctrines, 368, 371, 374, 879, 
381, 382, 392, 398, 401, 402, 407, 414, 
418,420. Onthe Eleatic doctrine, i. 441. 
Holds Parmenides to be the chief of 
the Eleatic philosophers, i. 446. Re- 

Zeno as the inventor of Dialec- 
tics, i. 470. His objection to Empe- 
docles as a philosopher, i. 492. Holds 

: him in his Cosmopoeia to have left too 
much to chance, 1.517. On the cor- 
ruption of oratory, i. 527. On the age 
of Leucippus, i. 543. Calls Leucippus 
and Democritus associates, i. 545. is 
universality compared with that of De- 
mocritus, 546. On Democritus’ idea of 
motion, 552, On Democritus’ reducing 
all perceptibles to tangibles, i, 557. 
On the doctrines of Socrates, ii. 42, 
55. Why scanty in his information 
regarding him, ibid. Reproach brought 
by him against the elder Aristippus, 
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ii, 88. On the character of the doc. 
trines of Antisthenes, ii. 129. On the 
doctines of Plato, ii. 155, 160, 161, 
166, 328—332. His unfading renown, 
li. 453. Often distinguishes Platonic 
from Academic principles, ii. 455. On 
the doctrines of Speusippus, ii. 457, 
&c. On the doctrines of Xenocrates, 
ii, 462. His life and writings, iii. 1 — 
82. His philosophy, in general, iii. 
33 —64. Logics of, iii, 65,— 180. 
Physics of, iii. 181—258. Ethics of, 
ili, 259—340. Deference paid to his 
authority by Panetius, iii. 622. Cha- 
racter of his doctrine, iii, 641, &c. 
Commentators on, iv. 240. Doctrines 
of, adopted or rejected by Theophrastus, 
li. 358—364. By Aristoxenus, 364. By 
Deczarchus, 364,365. By Strato, 366— 
370. By Timon, 388. By Epicurus, iii. 
407, 409, 412, 414, 424, 426, 427. By 
the Stoics, iii. 404, 470, 471, 473, 474, 
479, 482, 483, 490, 493, 495, 496, 50), 
502, 505, 509, 512, 513, 517, 518, 523, 
534, 536, 543, 547, 551, 553, 557, 571, 
572, 576, 579, 592, 595, 623, 626. 
By Cicero, iv. 110, 114, 120, 128, 133, 
159. By Epictetus, iv. 202, By Philo, 
iv. 418,446, 459—465, 468. By Plu- 
tarch, iv. 487, 489, 494, 495, 497, 
500. By Plotinus, iv. 534,°568, 569, 
581, 584. 

Aristoxenus, the Peripatetic, disciple of 
Aristotle, deviated from his master in 
his notion of the soul, iii. 364, 365. 

Arpedonapte, the Egyptian, i. 545. 

Arrian, his Enchiridion of Epictetus, iv. 
197, 204. 

Asia, elements of human civilization 
flowed into Europe from, i. 47.- The 
same not the case with philosophy, i. 
48, &. Inhabitants of, why according 
to Aristotle incapable of good ‘political 
institutions, iii. 319. 

Aste, certain dialogues of Plato rejected 
by him as spurious, ii. 165. 

Athenodorus, the Stoic, disapproved of 
much in the books of his master Zeno, 
iii. 454. 

Athenodorus of Tarsus, the Stoic, teacher 
of Augustus Attalus and at Rome, 
iv. 173.5 

Athens, perfection of her poesy long prior 
to that of her philosophy, i. 169. The 
philosophical converged towards, from 
east, west, and north, almost simulta- 
neously, i. 187. The centre of li 
movement and Greek enlightenment, 
i. 282, ii. 2. Her political superiority 
rapidly followed by pre-eminence in 
science and art, i. 527. Her feeble 
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effort after Alexander’s death to free 
herself from the Macedonian yoke, iii. 
377. Total loss of her independence 
by the Lamian war, ibid. Impiety and 
prostration of, iii. 379. Her decline as 
the chief seat of philosophy, period 
and causes of, iv. 64, &c. 

Atomists, the, in what having some rela- 
tion to the Eleate and Empedocles, i. 
539; and to the Pythagoreans, ibid. 
Doctrines of, 542—572. 

Atticus, T. Pomponius, an adherent of 
the Epicurean school, iv. 82. 

Atticus, the neo-Platonist, opinions of, iv. 
235 &c, 


Babylonia, Plato said to have learnt as- 
tronomy in, ii, 147. 

Bacon, why he despised the superficial 
philosophy of the schools, ii. 61. 

Balbus, L. Lucilius, and Q. Lucius, both 
favourable to Stoicism, iv. 81. 

Barbarians, see Greeks. 

Berosus, fragments of, i. 50. 

Bhagavad-Ghita, the poem so called, cha- 
racter of, decidedly philosophical, i. 77. 
Doctrine of, iv. 360, &c. 

Bias, according to some a_ teacher of 
Pythagoras, i. 352. 

Beckh, genuineness of the fragments of 
Philolaus established by him, i. 349. 
Boethius of Sidon, a scholar of Andro- 
nicus of Rhodes, and commentator on 

Aristotle, iv. 240. 

Brahm, the living, argument against the 
world having been produced from, iv. 
370. Vedanta doctrine concerning, 
iv. 390, &c. 397, &c. Or the universal 
soul, various interpretations of, i. 120, 
&c. Creation represented as a sacri- 
fice of, i. 122. 

Brahmanical religion, upon what founded, 
i. 63. Three periods of history of, i. 
90. 

Brahmans, the orthodox, their system of 
philosophy to whom attributed by them, 
i. 103. 

Brontinus Euryphemus, fragments as- 
signed to, manifestly spurious, i. 347. 
Brutus, M., opinions and works of, iv. 
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Buddha Hindoo worship of, i. 93, 105. 
The last, called Gotama, i. 102; and 
Kasjapa, i. 103. Age of, i. 104. 

Buddhas and Dschinas, the earliest Hin- 
doo egaints, attained to the supremacy of 
the gods, i. 102. 

Buddhism, a later development of the 
Indian mi..d, i. 64. Doctrine of, i. 
88,94. Supposed to have had its root 

_ in the Sankhya philosophy, i. 95. 
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riod of its greatest importance, i. 104. 
Confusion of, in later times, with the 
Brahmanical worship, how aceounted 
for, i. 105. 

Buddhists, the, and Dschinas, attribute 
a portion of their sacred writings to the 
two Golamas, i. 102. Doctrines of, 
iv. 334. 


Cadmos, character of his historical writ- 
ings, i. 144. 

Cesars, the first, virtues of the Roman 
citizen extinguished by their cruelty, iv.4. 

Caligula, cause of the Jews pleaded by 
Philo with, iv. 407. 

Callisthenes, scholar and kinsman of 
Aristotle, left to supply his place abeut 
the person of Alexander, iii. 9. 

Calvisius Taurus, a neo-Platonist, his 
treatise on the differences between the 
opinions of Plato, Aristotle, and the 
Stoics, iv. 234. 

Caracalla, the emperor, his mad hatred of 
Aristotle, iv. 70. 

Carneades, of Cyrene, the New Academy 
principally formed by him, ii. 15. Hus 
life and doctrines, iii, 608, &c. Doc- 
trines of, rejected by Cicero, iv. 132. 

Cassander, Demetrius Phalereus invested 
with authority at Athens by his power, 
iii, 378. 

Cassius, C. an adherent of the Epicurean 
school, iv. 82. 

Catius, his writings on the physical sys- 
tem of Epicurus, iv. 84. 

Cato, the elder, his advice to the Romans 
on account of the oratorical powers of 
Chrysippus, iii.609. Applied himselfto 
the study of Greek in his old age, iv. 75. 

Cato, the younger, a hearer of Antipater 
of Tyre and Athenodorus, glory con- 
tributed by him among his countrymen 
to the Stoical philosophy, iv. 81, 173. 

Cebes, a scholar of Philolaus and Socrates, 
i. 348. 

Cercops, an ancient Pythagorean, main- 
tained by some to be the author of the 
Holy Legend, &c. i. 353. 

Ceylon, when Buddhism first penetrated 
into it, L 104. 

Cherecrates, a companion of Socrates, 
ii. 79. 

Cherephon, an associate of Socrates in 
philosophical studies, ii. 20. Oracle 
given to, respecting Socrates, ii. 40, 78. 

Chaldeans, the, philosophy of, why to be 
passed over without notice, i.1]. Ac 
cording to some, taught Pythagoras as- 
tronomy, i. 332, 

Charmidas, member of the New Aca- 
demy, scholar of Clitomachus, iii, 620, 
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rales code of, i, 326. 

Chinese, the, and the kindred races, dis- 
tinct from the other Asiatic nations, i. 

_ 56. Great riches of romantic fiction 
found among, ibid. Chronology of, 

not so involved as that of the Hindoos, 

i. 57. Ancient history of, ibid. Their 

character, to what favourable, ibid. 

The existence of any philosophy ainong 

them questionable, i. 59, &c. 

Chosroes, the Persian king, character of, 
iv. 665. 

Chrysanthus, a neo-Platonist, iv. 633. 

Chrysippus, the Stoic, development of 
philosophy, in its important sense, 
ceases with, ii. 15. On the doctrine and 
sophisms of Stilpo, ii. 136. Alone 
surpassed Epicurus in the number of 
his writings, iii. 404. His life and doc- 
trines, iii. 461, 468, 472, 477, 488, 
491, 494, 499—503, 517, 521, 525, 
527, 533, 539, 540, 550, 551, 554, 556 
—560, 563, 567, 582. The most emi- 
nent of the opponents of Arcesilaus, 
ili. 602 ; and of Carneades, 609. Doc- 
trines of, adopted or rejected by Car- 
neades, iii. 615, 616. His doctrine on 
the division of the soul opposed by Posi- 
donius, iii. 625, 628. 

Cicero, a lover of the New Academy, i. 
278. The Pythagorean orgies _per- 
verted in his time, i. 352. His expo- 
sition of the Pythagorean notion of 
God, 369, Compares Democritus’ 
style to that of Plato, i.547. On the 
etyle of Aristotle, iii, 21,22. Panex- 
tius’ treatise On the Becoming adapted 
by him to the Roman public, iii. 423. 
On the doctrines of Aristo, iii. 456. Of 
Herillus, iii. 458. A hearer of Posido- 
nius, iii, 624; and of Philo of Larissa, 
iii..632, iv. 78. On the character of the 
Roman Epicureans, iv. 97. His life, cha- 
racter, and philosophy, iv. 99—160. 
Doctrines of, adopted or rejected by 
Seneca, iv. 178—181, 183. The scep- 
tical school considered by him extinct 
in his time, iv. 259. 

Cleanthes, the disciple of Zeno, his life and 
doctrines, iii, 459, 477, 491, 493, 525, 
550, 559, 564. 

Clinias, a Pythagorean, left no written 
monument behind him, i. 349. 

Clitomachus, the pupil of Carneades, the 
lectures of his master known to us 
through him, iii. 610. A faithful ad- 
reich to his master’s opinions, iii. 

0. 

Colebrooke, his conjecture respecting 
Buddhism, i. 88. Opinion of, regarding 
the Vedas, &c. of the Hindoos, i. 69, 
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&c. 91. His division of the systems 
of Indian philosophy, iv. 332, &c. 

Colophon, famous as the seat of elegiac 
and gnomic poetry, i. 425. 

Confucius, writings ascribed to, contain 
merely trite rules of life, &c. 58. 

Corax and Tisias, first published a written 
treatise upon the principles of elo- 
quence, i. 527. 

Crantor, a member of the Old Academy, 
ii. 471. Said to have been the first 
commentator on Plato, 472. Arcesi- 
laus of Pitane, a scholar of, iii, 600. 
A work of, strongly recommended by 
Panetius, ili. 622. 

Crates, the Cynic, character of, ii, 123. 
first preceptor of Zeno, iii. 450. 

Crates, the Academician, ii. 471. 

Crates, of Mallos, a preceptor of Paneetius, 
iii. 621. 

Cratylus, Plato in his youth instructed by 
him in the system of Heraclitus, ii. 145. 

Creophilus, according to some a teacher 
of Pythagoras, i. 332. 

Crete, the Idean Cave in, Pythagoras re- 
presented as having been initiated in the 
secret mysteries of, i. 337. Constitution 
of, in what respect confessed by Plato 
to be preferable to the Athenian, ii. 427. 

Critias, his close intimacy with Socrates, 
ii. 29. Object of, in frequenting his 
society, li. 79. 

Crito, a companion of Socrates, ii. 79. 
His proffered means of escape rejected 
by him, ii. 31. 

Critobulus, son of Crito, a companion of 
Socrates, ii. 79. 

Critolaus, the Peripatetic, iii. 371. 

Cronius, doctrines of, iv. 510. 

Croton, medical school at, i. 326. Py- 
thagoras’ migration to, i. 338. Influ- 
ence of the Pythagoreans in, 344. 

Crotoniats, the, call Pythagoras the Hy- 
perborean Apollo, i. 330. Their refusal 
to deliver up the fugitive nobles of Sy- 
baris, and destruction of that city, i. 
344, &c. 

Cylon, refused admittance into the society 
of the Pythagoreans, i. 345. Heads 
the popular party in an attack, upon 
them, ibid. 

Cynics, the, ii. 108—123. Dogma of, 
that pleasure consists in the negation of 
pain, refuted by Plato, ii, 390. An 
imitation of, recommended by the 
Stoics, iii. 562. Predilection of Epic- 
tetus for them, iv. 199. The New, 
doctrines of, iv. 166—172, 

Cyrenaics, the, ii. 84—107. Doctrines of, 
adopted or rejected by Epicurus, iii. 
407—409, 412, 417. 
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Cyrene, a colony of the Minye, ii. 84. 


Damascius, the neo-Platonist, writings and 
doctrines of, iv. 662, &c. 

Damon and Pythias, numbered among 
the Pythagoreans, i. 416. 

Demetrius Phalereus, a Peripatetic phi- 
losopher, pernicious influence of his ex- 
ample upon the morals of the Athe- 
nians, iii. 378, 

Demetrius Poliorcetes, impiously wor- 
shipped as a god by the Athenians, and 
also by the cities of Sicyon and Argos, 
iii, 378, 379. 

Demetrius, the first of the new Cynics, 
character and doctrines of, iv. 167, &c. 

Demonax of Cyprus, character and doc- 
trines, of, iv. 169, &c. 

Democritus, a professor of atomism, i. 158. 
Death extolled by him, i. 533. And the 
Atomists, interdicted all inquiry, i. 534. 
The sophistical habit not so manifest in, 
as in Protagoras and Gorgias, i. 641. 
His life and doctrines, i. 542—572. 
Contrasts truth with sensuous appear- 
ance, i, 601.: Doctrine of, that good con- 
sists in‘pleasure, amply refuted in Plato’s 
dialogues, ii. 390. Theory of, deny- 
ing that anything asserted of another 
does not really belong to it, iii. 70. 
Reduced the essence and form of things 
to the corporeal figure, iii. 144. Usual- 
ly referred to as one of the two prin- 
cipal sources of Pyrrho's doctrine, iii. 
383. Doctrines of, adopted or rejected 
by Epicurus, iii, 407, 418, 429, 431— 
434, 439, 446. The Stoics at variance 
with, iii, 514, Praised by Posidonius, 
iii. 626. 

Dialecticians, the Megarian philosophers 
why so called, ii. 127. Usually referred 
to as one of the principal sources of 
Pyrrho’s doctrine, iii. 383. 

Dicearchus, the Peripatetic, disciple of 
Aristotle, deviated from his master’s 
notion of the soul, iii. 364, 365. Pang- 
tius’ deference to his authority, iii. 622. 

Dio, of Syracuse, attempts by Plato’s 
lessons to reform the character of the 
younger Dionysius, i. 149. 

Diochates, according to some, a preceptor 
of Parmenides, i. 425, 

Diocles, a later Pythagorean, i. 352. 

Diodorus, surnamed Cronos, a Megarian 
philosopher, sophisms .of, ii. 130, &c. 
A preceptor of Zeno, iii, 451; and of 
Arcesilaus, 621. 

Diodorus Siculus, hypothesis transmitted 
by him on the origin of men and brutes, 
i. 275. 

Diodotus, the Stic, Cicero’s instructor in 
dialectic, iv. 101. 
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Diogenes of Apollonia, a disciple of An- 


aximenes, i. 189. A dynamical physio- 
loger, 1, 193. Holds the primary sub- 
stance to be found in seed, i. 202. His 
life and doctrines, i. 210—229. Ad- 
vance made by him in the dynamical 
physiology, i. 591. 

Diogenes Laértius, summaries of Epicu- 
rus preserved by him, iii. 404. 

Diogenes of Seleucia, the Stoic, a scholar 
d pia iii, 598. Doctrines of, 
ib., &c. 


Diogenes of Sinope, the Cynic, character 


and doctrines of, ii, 122, 123. 
Dionysius the elder, his acquaintance with 
and imprisonment of Plato, ii. 148, &c. 


Dionysius the younger, and Plato, let- 


ters between, unquestionably spurious. 
148. Many_anecdotes of the intimacy 
of Aristippus with, ii. 85. 


Dionysius of Halicarnassus, testimony of, 


regarding Plato, ii. 174. 


Dionysodorus, the Sophist, a position of, 


i. 588, 


Domitian, the philosophers why expelled 


by him from Rome, iv. 68, 196. 

Dogmatists, the, attacked by the Scep- 
tics, iii, 388. Attacked by Carneades, 
iii. 609. Doctrines of, rejected or as- 
sented to by Cicero, iv. 122,131. De- 
sign of the New Sceptics in their attack 
upon, iv. 282, &c. 


Dryson or Bryson, the Dialectician, the 


teacher of Pyrrho, iii. 383. 

Dschaimini, i. 103. 

Dschajadeva, author of the Gita-Govinda, 
age of, i. 79. 

Dschina, the last, a disciple of, called Go- 
tama, i. 102, 

Dechinas and Buddhas, the earliest Hin- 
doo sainta, i, 102. 

Dschinism, doctrine of, i. 94. More or 
less resembles Buddhism, i. 100. Re- 
garded by the present Hindoos as the 
same with Buddhism, i. 101. 

D’Schinists, the, doctrines of, iv. 334. 

Dwapajana, i. 67. 

Dynamicists, the, doctrines of, adopted 
: rejected by the Stoics, iii. 510, 
525. 


East, the, history of, ita influence upon 
the present enlightenment of Europe, 
i, 39, &c. National destinctions in, 
probably greater, than in the West, 
56. Nations of, fatal influence upon 
the morals of the Greeks produced 
by their intercourse with, iii. 375. In- 
fluence of its intercourse with Greece 
and Rome, iv. 14, &c. 

Echecrates, a later Pythagorean, i. 352. 
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Eclecticism, character of, iv. 36. 

Ecphantus, not a Pythagorean, i. 347. 
Opinion of, that numbers are corporeal, 
i, 540. 

Egyptians, the, philosophy of. why to be 
passed over without notice, i.50. Lan- 
guage of, in the oldest times not under- 
stood by the Greek philosophers, i. 
151. Whether Pythagoras’ preceptors 
in geometry, i. 332. Doctrine of me- 
tem psychosis a public doctrine among 
them in the time of Pythagoras, i. 334. 
Symbolism and hieroglyphics of, i. 335. 
Doctrines of, rejected or adopted by 
Porphyry, iv. 615, &c. 

Eleatic philosophy, the, i, 421—424. 
Compared with the Pythagorean and 
Ionic systems, i. 598. 

Eleate, the, doctrines of, that All is one, 
and that All is one immutable being, 
refuted by Plato, ii. 248, &c. His ob- 
ject in so doing, 254. Opinions of, 
Plato’s decided bias for, ii. 447. Doc- 
trines of, adopted and improved by 
him, ibid., &c. Maintained that every- 
thing may be predicated of one and the 
game object, ili. 75. That all is rest, 
ibid. 

Eleusis, mysteries in, relics of the Pelas- 
gian worship, i. 139. 

Elian school, the, ii. 141. 

Empedoclea, the Delphic priestess, Pytha- 
goras stated by some to have received 
his ethical doctrines from, i. 337. 

Empedocles, of Agrigentum, moulded the 
popular superstitions into a peculiar 
theogony, &c., i. 186. God-lore of, 
i. 139. Not a Pythagorean, i. 347. 
His opinions on the origin of man, 
apparently in accordance with those of 

Parmenides, i. 464. His life and doc- 
trines i. 487—524, 600. Regarded 
the moral end as the basis of all order 
in the universe, i. 531. Dogma of, 
respecting Sperception borrowed by 
Gorgias, i, 587. His poem, the model 
imitated by Lucretius, iv. 84.. 

Epic poets, the, reason of Plato's attack 
upon them, ii. 282. 

Epictetus, the Stoic, life, character, and 
doctrines of, iv. 196, &c. 

Epicurean philosophy, the, character of, 
among the Romans, iv. 82, 99. 

Epicureans, the, found more advocates 
among the Romans than any other sect, 
iv. 77. 

Epicurus, hisjlife, school, and doctrines, 
iii, 399—447. Character of his doc- 
trine, ili. 649. And the Epicureans, 
doctrines of, rejected or adopted by the 
Stoics, ni. t471, 475, 482, 483, 509, 
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612, 514, 537, 554, 588. By Cicero, 
iv. 110, 120, 123, 124, 129, 135, 145. 
146. By Seneca, iv. 181. By Epic- 
tetus iv. 198. By Plutarch, iv. 487. 

Epimenides, god-lore of, i. 139. Pro- 
bable cause of Xenophanes’ hostility 
to, i. 427. 

Erennius, a disciple of Ammonius, iv. 
525. 

Eretrian school, the, doctrine of, ii. 141. 

Eristici, the Megarian philosophers, why 
so called, ii. 127. 

Essenea, the, Philo’s praise of, iv. 411. 

Ethiopians, the, their gods how repre- 
sented by them, i. 432. 

Evander, the disciple of Lacydes and 
member of the New Academy, iii. 608. 

Eubulides of Miletus, a Megarian philoso- 
pher, fallacies of, ii. 128. 

Euclid, the Megarian philosopher, doc- 
trines of, iii, 24, &c. Attacked by 
Plato, ii, 152. 

Eudemus, the Peripatetic, disciple of Ari- 
stotle, said to have left behind him 
works bearing the same title as those of 
Aristotle, iii. 26. 

Eudemus of Rhodes, disciple of Ari- 
stotle, adhered more faithfully to his 
master than Theophrastus, iii. 355. His 
objection to Anaxagoras’ notion of mo- 
tion, i. 299. 

Eudoxus, not a Pythagorean, i. 347, 

Eunapius, a neo-Platonist, testimony of, 
respecting Acdesius, iv. 631. 

Europe, nations of, to what principally 
indebted for their present enlighten- 
ment, i. 39, &c. Inhabitants of the 
colder regions of, why, according to 
Aristotle, incapable of good political 
institutions, iii, 319. 

Euripides, stood in the closest relation of 
intimacy with Anaxagoras, i. 252. 

Eurytus, a Pythagorean, probably left no 
written monuments behind hin, i. 349. 
Practice of defining certain notions by 
certain numbers carried furthest by 
him, i. 392. 

Euthydemus the sophist, doctrines of, 
i. 588. 

Euxenus, a Pythagorean, teacher of 
Apollonius, iv. 482. 


Favorinus, a neo-Platonist, iv. 239. 


Galenus, Claudius, the physician, works 
and doctrines of, iv. 250, &c. 

Gallus, Aquilius, favourable to Stoicism, 
iv. 81. 

Gauls, Druids of the, termed philoeophers 
by the Greeks, i. 106. 

Germans, the, contact of, with the Ro- 
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mans, its effects upon the character of | Hebrews, the, did not possess any theories 


each nation, iv. 26, &c. 


of philosophy, 51. 


Gita-Govinda, the, of the Hindoos, i. 79. | Hecateeus, character of his history, i. 144. 


Gorgias, boasted 
discourse and dialogue, i. 536. Occu- 
pied himeelf with the natural sciences, 
i, 538. Affinity between, and the Ele- 
ate, i. 539. His life and doctrines i. 
576—589, 602. Antisthenes originally 
his disciple, ii. 108. 

Gotama or Gautama, i. 63. Given out as 
the founder of the Niaya philosophy, i. 
102. Who so called, ibid. 

Greco-Roman philosophy, the character, 
history, and doctrines of, iv. 53, &c. 75 
— 330. 

Greeco-Oriental philosophy, the character 
of, iv. 53, &c. 

Greeks, the oldest, their accounts of 
India, i, 106. Philosophy of, its ori- 
gin, i, 129—165. Philosophy of, 
tendencies in the diffusion of, among 
the Romans and Orientals, preliminary 
remarks upon, iv. 1—74. Philosophy 
of, influence of Indian philosophy 
upon, i 114, &e., iv. 401, &c. In 
Pythagoras’ time, already acquainted 
with the first principles of scientific 
mathematics, i. 336. | Pythagoras’ 
religious conceptions drawn from them, 
i, 337. Races of, represented by Plato 
as forming one political unity, and a 
war among, a8 a mere party out-break, 
ii. 417. The human race divided by 
them into Greek and Barbarian, 417, 
422. In Plato’s time, beginning to be 
favourably disposed towards a mon- 
archy, 426. That they should rule 
over the Barbarians, considered just by 
Aristotle, iii. 311. A tolerable con- 
stitution why asserted by Aristotle to 
be possible among them only, ii, 319. 
Causes of the depravation of the moral 
character of, iii. 375. Accounted by 
him far superior to all barbarians, iii. 
341—354. Literature of, iv. 14. 
Causes of its corruption and decline, 
iv. 14, &c. Atomic theory of, that of 
the Hindoos different from, iv. 370, &c. 
And Romans, character of, compared, 
iv. 2, &, And Romans religion with, 
very secondary, iv. 8. And Romans, 
influence of their arts and sciences upon 
the present enlightenment of Europe, 
39, &c. 

Gymnosophists of India, the, in their 
asceticism probably imitated by Pyrrho, 
iii, 384. 


Hadrian, the emperor, his liberality to- 
wards Athens, iv. 66. 


equal skill in continuous} Hegesias the Cyrenaic, life and doctrines 


of, ii. 102, &e. 

Hegesias or Hegesilaus, successor of 
Evander in the New Academy, iii. 608. 
Preceptor of Carneades, ibid. 

Helvidius Priscus,a martyr to Stoicism, 
iv. 173. 

Heraclides, the Sceptic, iv. 258. 

Heraclitists, the later, character of, i. 261. 
Historical connexion between them 
and Heraclitus, a matter of the greatest 
uncertainty, i. 262, 

Heraclitus of Ephesus, derided the su 
stitions of the multitude, i. 136. Doe. 
trines of, referred by some to the fire- 
worship of the Magi, i. 163. A dyna- 
micist, i. 194. The older god-lore 
impugned . by him, i. 630. Held the 
moral end as the basis of all order in 
the universe, i. 531. Doctrine of, in 
what agreeing with that of Protagoras, 
i. 575. Carried the dynamical physi- 
ology to its highest pitch, 1.593. Doec- 
trines of, diligently studied by Plato, 
ii, 155. His life, character, and 
doctrines, i. 141, 163, 202, 230— 
264; ili. 70,75. The work of, com- 
mended by Socrates, ii..47. His doe- 
trine of perpetual flux refuted by Plato, 
ii, 229. Plato's objectin so doing, 254. 
His dynamical physiology, principal 
features of Plato's theory of the uni- 
verse derived from, ii. 446. Doctrines 
of, rejected or agreed in by the Stoica, 
iii. 510, 527, 529, 530, 533, 534. 

Herillus the Stoic, disciple of Zeno, 
openly deviated from the views of his 
master iii, 455. His doctrines, iii. 
457, &c. 

Hermes, Pythagoras according to some 
accounted the son of, i. 330. 

Hermes Trismegistus, i. 74. His doctrine 
the foundation of mysterious worship, 
iv, 621. 

Hermias, the tyrant of Atarneus, Xeno- 
crates and Aristotle residents at his 
court after the death of Plato, ii. 453 ; 
iii. 7. A scholion written by Aristotle 
in his praise, iii. 10, 

Hermippus, makes’ Empedocles a disciple 
of Xenophanes, i. 489. 

Hermodamas, according to some a 
teacher of Pythagoras, i. 332. 

Hermotimus of Clazomenez, represented 
by Aristotle as the teacher of Anaxa- 
goras, i. 281. 

Herodotus, traces of a connexion of the 
history of heroes and men with that of 
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the gods discernible in, i. 144. On the 
Oriental nations, i. 151. Attributes 
the Bacchic and Orphic orgies to an 
Egyptian origin, 1. 340. Light in 
which he views foreign religious rites, 
i. 150. Derives Pythagoras’ doctrine 
of metempsychosis from Egypt, i. 155. 
Questions the reality of many under- 
takings attributed to Thales, i. 195. 
Holds geometry to have been brought 
into Greece from Egypt, i. 333. Tes- 
timony of, respecting ' the secret worship 
of the Pythagoreans, i i, 331. Terms Py- 
thagoras’ religious doctrines orgies,i. 338. 

Herodotus the Empiric, iv. 261. 

Herpyllis, concubine, and subsequently 
wife of Aristotle, iii. 8. 

Hesiod, theogony of, doctrine traced in, by 
Aristotle, i. 130. Theology of, i. 142, 
Xenophanes’ hostility to, 1. 427, 431. 

Hestieus, Plato’s disciple, more and 
more occupied himself with disquisi- 
tions on the nature of numbers, ii. 457. 

Hindoos, the, see Indians. 

Hippasus of Metapontium, according to 
some, the teacher of Heraclitus, i. 230. 
Not a Pythagorean, i. 347. 

Hippias of Elis, publicly taught arith- 
metic, geometry, &c., i. 538. 

Hippo, doctrine of, on the first principle, 
i, 201. ed asan avowed atheist, 
i, 530. 

Homer, poems of, compared with the 
Hindoo Ramajana, i. 78, 83. Doc- 
trine referred to a verse in,i. 130. 
And Hesiod, exhibit many traces of 
Oriental fable, i. 182, Their poems 
the sources of Greek god-lore, i. 135. 
Myths of, a moral exposition given to 
them by Anaxagoras, i. 283. Hostility 
of Xenophanes to, i. 427, 431. Rea- 
son why attacked by Plato, ii, 282. 
A verse of, adduced by Aristotle in 
support of “his theory of one moving 
cause, iii. 161. 


Jamblichus, the neo-Platonist, on the doc- 
trines of Thales, i. 154. Work en- 
titled, The Answer of Abammon to 
Porphyry’ s Letter to Anebos, ascribed 
to him, iv. 619. His life, writings, and 
doctrines, iv. 627, &c. 

Jarchas, the Indian, doctrines taught by 
him to Apollonius, iv. 482. 

Jason, disciple of Posidonius, iv. 65. 

Jerusalem, priests of, held by Philo 
among the first of sages, iv. 409. 

Jews, the, priests of, termed philosophers 
by the Greeks, i. 106. Plato said to 
have received a knowledge of the true 
God from, ii. 147. Cabala of, its date, 
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iv. 402. A custom of, instanced by 
Porphyry } in support of hia doctrine, iv. 


Indians, the, philosophy of, i, 60—128 ; 
iv. 331—406. Their natural talent 
for what adapted, i. 108. A doctrine 
found among them as much entitled to 
the name of philosophy as the writinzs 
of Epicurus and Democritus, iv. 59. 

Indo-Germanic languages, the, i. 6). 

Indra, a god of the Hindoos, i, 93. 

Jocasta and (édipus, intercourse of, held 
by the Stoics as a matter of indifference, 
iil, 589. 

Jones, Sir William, position of, respecting 
the ordinances of Menu, i. 72. 

Isidore, a neo-Platonist, scholar of Pro- 
clus, iv. 662. 

Isis and Osiris, worship of, recommended 
by Plutarch, iv. 491, His doctrine 
with regard to them, 498. 

Isvara Krischna, the, a leading work 
with the followers of the Sankya phi- 
losophy, iv. 340, &c. 

Italian colonies of the Greeks, the, by 
whom planted, i. 326, Spirit of inquiry 
evolved in, contemporaneously with the 
development of Ionian philosophy, i. 
326. Spoken language of, inclined to 
Dorism, i. 326. Orgies of Pythago- 
ras most extensively diffused in, i. 338, 

Itihasas, the i. 65, 70. Doctrine of, i. 
92. Period of, i. 75. 

Julian, the emperor, a friend and patron 
of neo-Platonism, iv. 632. 

J or Caius, a martyr to Stoicism, iv. 

Justin Martyr, testimony of, respecting 
the neo-Pythagoreans, iv: 480. 

Justinian, the emperor, edict of, prohibit- 
ing the teaching of philosophy at 
Athens, iv. 665. 


Kasjapa, a surname of Kanada, i. 102. 
Also a name of Buddha, i. 103. The 
last Dechina, a descendant of, ibid. 

Kalidasa, the supposed restorer of the 
Ramajana,i.76. Poemsand age of, 79, 
&c, Every species of poetry attempted 
by him, i. 112. His writings referred 
re Nataks,i. 113. His Fatal Ring, 
i. 

Kanada, founder of the Vaiseschika phi- 
losophy, i. 202. Followers of, the 
philosophers of the Vaiseschika school 
so designated, iv. 369. Doctrines of, 
iv. 369, 370, 373, &c. 

Konnas, lessons of, on music, attended by 
Socrates in his old age, ii. 18, 

arr la Bhatta, a Hindoo writer, i. 

0. 
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Krischna, dialogue between, and Ardschu- 
na, i. 78. Hindoo worship of, i. 91, 
93. Honoured by some as the one true 


God, i. 96. 


Lachares, the Athenian tyrant, iii. 380. 

Lacydes, the disciple of Arcesilaus, a pre- 
ceptor of Chrysippus, iii. 641. Com- 
mitted no opinions to writing, iii. 602. 

srs C. a patron of Greek philosophy, 
iv. 76. 

Lais, Aristippus stated to have been in- 
timate with, ii. 85. 

Lao-tseu, his whole history a tissue of 
extravagant fable, i. 59. 

Latin language, master age of, of brief 
duration, iv. 5. 

Leucippus, the first Greek professor of 
atomism, i. 158, Long prior to Prota- 
goras, i. 541. His life and doctrine, 
§42—572. 

Linus, mystic poesy and god-lore of, i. 139. 

Locri, influence of the Pythagoreans in, i. 
344, 

Longinus, a disciple of Ammonius, his 
works and opinions, iv. 524, &c. Por- 
phyry’s preceptor in neo-Platonism, iv. 
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Lucian, treatise of, devoted to Demonax, 
iv. 169. Testimony of, on Demetrius, 
172. On Peregrinus Proteus, ibid. 

Lucretius, his poem On the Nature of 
Things, his doctrines, &c. iv. 83—99. 

Lucullus, L. his preference for the doc- 
trine of Antiochus, iv. 79. 

Lycon, the peripatetic, iii. 371. 


Lysis, a Pythagorean, the instructor of 


Epaminondas, i. 348. Left no written 
monument behind him, 349. 


Machiavelli, Aristotle's suggestions to 
tyrants, &c., probably adopted by him 
as a model, iii. 317. 

Magi, the, according to some, Pythagoras’ 
preceptors in morality, &c., i. 332. 
Said to have taught Plato the doctrines 
of Zoroaster, ii. 147. 

Maha-Bharatta, the, a heroic poem of the 
Hindoos, i.77. Reputed author of, ibid. 

Mahesvara philosophy, the, disciples of, to 
what they refer the origin of their doc- 
trines, i. 103. 

Maja, honoured by some Hindoos as the 
one true God, i. 96. 

Mandanis, the Brahman, what doctrine 
held by him to be the best, i. 121. 

Manetho, fragments of, i. 50. 

Marseilles, long the chosen seat of learn- 
ing, its schools, iv. 65. 

Maximus, a neo-Platonist, iv. 633, 662, 

Maximus Tyrius, doctrines of, iv. 230, &c. 
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Medo-Persian races, possessed no species 


of philosophy, i. 5). 


Megarian school, the, ii. 124—-238. 
Megarians, the, doctrine of, concerning 


the possible, iii. 77. Doctrines of, re- 
jected or in by the Stoics, it. 
517. Character of their doctrine, 639. 


Melissus, a young poet, the chief accuser 


of Socrates, ii. 25. 


Melissas of Samos, usually classed among 


the members of the Eleatic sect, i. 
422. His life and doctrines, i. 480— 
486, 600. According to some accounts 
the preceptor of Leucippus, i. 543. 
Arguments of, employed by Gorgias, 
i, 583, 584. 


Mencius, works of, i. 58. 
Menedemus, the Cynic, ii. 123. 
Menedemus of Eretria, founder of the 


Eretrian school, ii. 141. Arcesilaus of 
Pitane, a scholar of, iii. 601. 


Menippus, the Cynic, ii. 123. 
Menodotus, testimony of, regarding the 


Sceptics, iv. 258. Doctrines of, iv. 


271, &e. 


Menu or Manu, ordinances of, to what 


period belonging, i. 72. Philosophical 
doctrines in, 74. Not the work of a 
single author, i. 72. 


Metapontum, influence of the Pythago- 


reans in, i. 844. Pythagoras stated 
to have died there, 345. 


Metrocles, the Cynic, ii. 123. 


Metrodorus, alone eminent among the 
disciples of Epicurus, iii. 403. Doc- 
trines of, iii. 410. 

Miletus, most of the early philosophers 
natives of, i, 542. 

Milo, the Pythagorean, heads the Croto- 
niats against the Sybarites, i. 344. 

Mimansa philosophy, the, i. 100, &c. 
Origin of, to what period to be re- 
ferred, i. 112. The first, character of, 
iv. 336, &c. The first, point on which 
it agrees with the Vedanta, iv. 395, 
and Yoga, ibid. 

Mimnermus, a native of Colophon, i. 425. 

Minerva, temple of, ,profaned by the 
Athenians, ili. 379. 

Mitylene, flight of Aristotle and Xeno- 
crates to, iii. 8. 

Moderatus of Gadira, iv. 485. 

Monimos, the Cynic, ii. 123. 

Moschus or Mochus, origin of the atomic 
theory assigned to him, i. 158. 

Moses, legislation, &c. of, origin of Greek 
philosophy ascribed by Philo to, iv. 
409. Association of Aaron with, how 
interpreted by Philo, iv. 420. A per- 
fect contemplation of God denied to, 
by Philo, 435, 
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agen mystic poesy and god-lore of,| Parmenides of Elea, moulded the popular 
Bick 


Musonius Rufus, L. the Stoic, doctrines 
of, iv. 188, &c. 


Nataks, or Cosmical poems of the Hin- 
doos, the writings of Kalidasa referred 
thereto, i. 113. 

Neleus of Scepsis, Aristotle’s writings 
bequeathed to, by Theophrastus, iii. 24. 

ge philosophy, the, iv. 521— 

- Neo-Platonists, the, traditions of, i. 153. 

Neo-Pythagoreans, the, iv. 479, &c. 

Nicholaus of Damascus, a commentator 
on Aristotle, iv. 240. 

Nicomachus, the father of Aristotle, 
said to have left many works on medi- 
cine and natural history behind him, 
ili. 1. Descent of, ibid. 

Nicomachus of Gerasa, i iv. 485, 

Niaya philosophy, i.74, 100. Reputed 
founder of, i. 102. Origin of, to what 
period to be referred, i.112. Character 
and development of, iv. 339, 364— 
376, &c. 

Nirutka, the, of the Hindoos, i. 74. 

Numenius, character and doctrines of, iv. 
611, 


Ocellus Lucanus, treatise on the nature of 
the All assigned to him, not the work 
of a Pythagorean, i. 347, 

(Enomaus of Gadara, the Cynic, writings, 
character, and doctrines of, iv. 170, &c. 

Ofilius, L. Aulus, inclined to Stoical doc- 
trines, iv. 81. 

Onesicritus, the Cynic, ii. 123. 

Onomacritus, god-lore of, i. 139. 

Orestes, his sensation true, when he be- 
lieved he saw the Furies, iii. 424. 

Origen, a disciple of Ammonius, iv. 525. 

Orpheus, mystic poesy and god-lore of, 
i. 139. 


Orphic lore, the, doctrine of, respecting 
the birth of things, i. 142. Mysteries, 
Pyth ’ secret lore not seldom as- 
sociated therewith, i. 337. 


sr iar ee a martyr to Stloicism, 

iv. 173 

Panetius of Rhodes, a later Stoic, the 
scholar and successor of Antipater, 
doctrines of, iii. 621,&c. The Romans 
initiated by him in the Platonic and 
Stoical philosophy, iv. 76. Doctrines 
of, rejected or assented to by Cicero, 

i. 623 ; iv. 154. 


Panini, i. 87. 
a ic philosopher, Hegesi 
said to have been the disciple of, ii. 102. 


superstitions into a peculiar theogony, 
&c. i, 136. One of the most dis- 
tinguished members of the Eleatic 
sect, i. 422. His life and doctrines, 
i. 445—468, 599. Regarded by some 
as the preceptor of Leucippus, i. 542, 
Fundamental principle of atomism 
controverted by him, i. 543. His pro- 
phecy respecting the young Socrates, 
li. 52. His doctrines diligently studied 
by Plato, ii. 155. 

Parthians, the, zealously cultivated Greek 
literature. 

Pasupata, the, doctrine of, concerning 
God, opposed by the Vedanta, iv. 385, 
&ce. 393, 

Pelasgians, the Tyrrhenian, Pythagoras a 
descendant of, i. 327, 837. 

Peregrinus Proteus, the Cynic, iv. 172. 

Pergamus, school of Greek erudition in, 
ii, 10. 

Pericles, the formation of his eloquence 
aged contributed to by the precepts 
of Anaxagoras i, 282, During his ad- 
ministration the glory of Athens at its 
height, i. 527. In his age education 
freely open to all, ii 18. Plato born 
about the time of his death, ii. 144, 

Peripatetic, Aristotle’s school why so 
called, iii, 9. 

Peripatetics, the, character and doc- 
trines of, iii. 355—-371. Doctrines of, 
adopted or rejected by Cicero, iv. 113, 
119, 124—-126, 145, 148—150, 156. 
By "Musonius, i iv. 194. 

Persian language, the, in the oldest times 
not understood by the Greek philoso- 
phers, i. 151. 

Phedo of Elis, a scholar of Socrates, 
founder of the Elian school, ii. 141. 

Phadrus, the Epicurean, Cicero's first 
teacher in philosophy, iv. 101. 

Phenarete, the mother of Socrates, in 
a respect likened by him to himself, 
ii. 

Phethon, Pythagorean explanation of 
the story of, i. 402. 

Phalaris, cruel pleasures of, regarded by 
Aristotle as consequences of nature, 
and therefore not subject to the moral 
estimate, iii. 270. 

Phanias, the Peripatetic, said to have 
written works bearing the same title as 
those of Aristotle, iii, 26. 

Pherecydes Syrus, the mythograph 
character of his historical writings, i. 
144. His doctrines, i. 145. Erroneous- 
ly stated to have been a preceptor of 

Pythagoras, i. 156, 332—335. His 

opinions on the nature of things, ac- 
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cording to Aristotle, widely opposed to 
those of the Pythagoreans, 336. 

Philip of Opus, a scholar of Plato, the 
Epinomis attributed to, ii. 164. 

Philip of Macedon, makes Aristotle the 
tutor of his son Alexander, iii. 8. 

Philo, the Dialectician, iii. 383. 

Philo of Larissa, the Academician, a dis- 
ciple of Clitomachus, doctrines of, iii. 
632, &c. A teacher of the New Aca- 
demy at Rome, iv. 77. A preceptor 
of Cicero, iv. 101, 111. 

Philo the Jew, character, writings, and 
doctrines of, iv. 407—478. Doctrines 
of, adopted or rejected by Plotinus, 
iv. 542, 550, 557, 561. Doctrines of, 
compared with those of Plutarch, iv. 
507. 

Philolaus, a Pythagorean, the teacher of 
Simmias and Cebes, i. 348. Fragments 
of, proved to be genuine, i. 849. And 
Archytas, knowledge possessed by the 
ancients of the Pythagorean doctrinal 
system confined to the writings of, i. 
356. Authority of, referred to on the 
Pythagorean doctrines, i: 361—413. 
Anecdotes respecting, i. 409. Why 
supposed by some to have been the 
teacher of Democritus, i.545. Divides 
the world into three parts, Olympus, 
Kosmus, and Uranus, i. 398. 

Philostratus, his biography of Apollonius, 
iv. 481, &c. 

Phocion, the citizenship of Athens, al- 
though having him for its head, re- 
jected by Xenocrates as a disgrace, ili. 
377. 

Pheenicians, the philosophy of, why to be 
passed over without notice, i. 50. Ac- 
cording to some, taught Pythagoras 
arithmetic, i. 332. 

Piso, Pupius, the only Roman adherent 
of the Peripatetic school, iv. 77. 

Plato, on the Orphic doctrines, i. 140. 
On the ancient theologers, i. 141. His 
character of the Egyptians and Phe- 
nicians, i. 151. Alone to be looked to 
for the true advancement of philoso- 
phy, i. 175. Does not attribute any 
particular philosopheme to Pythagoras, 
i. 842. On the Pythagorean doctrine, 
that the soul is the harmony of the 

body, i. 406. On the Eleatic doc- 
trines, i. 427. Held Parmenides to 
be the chief of the Eleatic philoso- 
phers, i. 446. Calls Zeno the Ele- 
atic Palamedes, i. 470. On _ the 
three chief points of Zeno’s reasonings, 
i.471. On the doctrines of Protago- 
ras, i. 575, 578; ii. 99. On Euthy- 
demus andDionysodorus, i. 589. His, 
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Socrates, ii. 40, 44, 48, 50, 51, 52, 55, 
57, 61,64. Subjects which Socrates 
conversed with him upon, ii. 80. On the 
character of Antisthenes’ doctrines, ii, 
119. His life and writings, ii. 143 —~ 
188. His opinion as to philosophy and 
its parts, ii, 189-228. His dialectie, ii. 
229—237. His physics, ii, 338—384. 
His ethics, ii. 385—452. The Acade- 
micians generally considered his truest 
followers, ii. 453. On the intellectual 
powers of Xenocrates, ii. 461.  Ari- 
stotle, a disciple of, iii. 2. His compari- 
son between Aristotle and Xenocrates, 
3. Terms on which Aristotle stood with 
him, ibid., &c. Writings of, more 
impressive than Aristotle’s, iii. 12. His 
view of philosophy an aspiration and a 
ion, that of Aristotle a theory, 15. 
octrines of, adopted or rejected by 
Aristotle, iii. 33, 35, 37—41, 45—48, 
52, 53, 56—59, 67, 70, 72, 75, B3, 87 
—89, 95—99, 102—108, 112, 118, 
123, 124, 127, 129, 137, 199, 142, 
149, 150, 153, 155, 164, 165, 168, 
170—172, 174, 178—180, 184, 187, 
192, 193, 259, 264, 281,289, 299, 313 
—317, $20, 323, 336, 338,339, By 
Epicurus, iii. 412, 414. By the 
Stoics, iii. 470, 474,°479, 482, 483, 
490, 493, 505, 509, 523,534, 537, 546, 
551,553, 576, 579, 580, 592, 595, 622, 
624, 625, 626, 628, 630, 632. By the 
New Academicians, iii. 602, 604, 606, 
607, 613, 614,616, 619. By Cicero, iv. 
113, 115, 119, 120, 128, 142, 153, 157, 
159, 160. By Epictetus, iv. 197, 198, 
202. By Philo the Jew, iv. 408, 418, 
429, 437, 446, 455, 457, 458, 461, 468, 
476. By Plutarch, iv, 487, 489, 492, 
494—497, 500, 502, 503. By Ploti- 
nus, iv. 534, 538, 540, 549, 552, 553, 
560, 563, 573, 575; iv. 582, 594, 595. 
By Proclus, iv. 642, 643, 650. Wide 
difference of Theophrastus from, in his 
views of life, iii. 259. Zeno’s politics 
composed in opposition to, iii. 4538. 
Supposed by many to have drawn his 
doctrines from Socrates, Parmenidea, 
and Heraclitus, iii. 601. Character of 
his doctrine, iii. 641, &c. Less use 
made of, by Cicero, than of the Stoics, 
the Epicureans, and the New Academy, 
iv. 110. His works diligently perused 
by Cicero, iv. 114. His anamnesis, 
the Vedanta doctrine on the knowledge 
of the supra-sensible to be compered 
with, iv. 381. 
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Plotinus, school of neo-Platonism founded| Proxenus of Atarneus, tutor of Aristotle, 


by him at Rome, iv. 79. Life, charac- 
ter, and doctrines of, iv. 526—607. 
Plutarch, his testimony on the sophisms 


lil. 2 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
Strato, iii. 365. 


instructed by 


of Stilpo, ii. 136. On the doctrines of| Ptolemy of Cyrene, the Sceptic, iv. 258. 


Thales, i. 154. 


on Greek literature, &c. evidenced in! 


his writings, iv. 15,20. His Eclecticism, 
iv. 241. 
trines, iv. 485—507. 

Plutarch, son of Nestorius, a neo-Platon- 
ist, iv. 636. 

Polemo, a member of the Old Academy, 
his precept, live agreably to nature, ii. 
471. A preceptor of Arcesilaus, 472; 
of Zeno, iii. 451. 

Pollio, Claudius, his Memorabilia of Mu- 
sonius, iv. 189, &c. 

Polvbius, authority of, appealed to, iv. 
157 


Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, political re- 
lations maintained by him with Egypt, 
i, 333. 

Polymnastus, a later Pythagorean, i. 352. 

Pompey the Great, a hearer of Posidonius, 
iii. 624, 

Porphyry, a neo-Platonist, testimony of, 
regarding Plotinus, iv. 531. His life, 
writings, and doctrines, iv. 608—627. 

Posidonius of Apamea, a later Stoic, dis- 
ciple of Panetius, derives the atomic 
theory from Mosechus or Mochus, i. 158. 
Character and doctrines of, ili. 473, 
624. School of, at Rhodes, iv. 65, 81, 
102. 

Proclus, a neo-Platonist, life, writings, 
and doctrines of, iv. 638—662. 

Prodicus of Coos, the Sophist, death ex- 
tolled by him, i. 533. Pre-eminent in 
the distinction of synonymous terms, 
i. 536. A teacher of Socrates, ii. 17. 

Protagoras, argument of Zeno against, 
i. 472. Boasted equal skill in con- 
tinuous discourse and dialogue, i. 
536. Deprecated all acquaintance 
with separate branches of instruction, 
538. Doctrines of, only to be re- 
garded as a corruption of the Ionic 
Dynamicists, i. 539. His position re- 
specting the qualities of things com- 
bated by Democritus, i. 555. His 
life and doctrines, i. 573—579. Main- 
tained man to be the measure of truth, 
i, 601. His dogma, that all is in a state 
of motion, possessed of many points in 
common with the system of Aristippus, 
ii. 93. His dogma, that all knowledge 
is sensation, a corruption of Heraclitus’ 
doctrine of perpetual flux, ii. 230. 
Plato’s object in refuting it, ii. 254. 

IV. 


Influence of the East| Puranas, the, i. 70, 74. 


When and by 
whom composed, i. 75. Doctrines con- 
tained therein, i. 97. 


His life, writings, and doc-| Pyrrho of Elis, head of the first school of 


Sceptics, supposed intercourse of, with 
the Indian Gymnosophists and Persian 
Magi, i. 160. His life, character, and 
doctrines, ii, 383, &c. Agreement 
of Epicurus with, regarding true plea- 
sure, iii, 418. Doctrines of, adopted 
or rejected by Arcesilaus, iii. 605 —607. 
Pyrrhonism, Seneca ignorant of any con- 
tem poraneous teacher of, iv. 269. 
Pyrrhonists, the, their doctrines repudi- 
ated by Epictetus, iv. 198. 
Pythagoras, his philosophy whence de- 
rived, i. 154. His travels, &c., \ibid. 
Doctrines of, referred to the fire-worship 
of the Magi, i i, 163. His age, life, and 
doctrines, i. 326—357, His opinions 
ridiculed by Xenophanes, i. 427. As- 
signed by some as the preceptor of 
Leucippus, i. 543. His doctrines dili- 
gently studied by Plato, ii. 155. His 
dogma against eating flesh recom- 
mended by Porphyry, iv. 616. 
Pythagoreans, the, pious feeling of with 
what connected, 1.136. God-lore of, 
i. 139. Doctrines of, i. 326—420. 
Held the moral end to be the basis of 
all order in the universe, i, 531. Theo- 
ry of, that all at once is and is not, iii. 
70. Two principal points of difference 
between their philosophy and the Ro- 
man systems of physiology,, i. 595. 
Doctrines of, adopted or rejected by 
Plato, ii. 330, 446. By Aristotle, ii 
123, 124, 127. By Speusippus, ii. 
458. By Posidonius, iii, 626. By 
Philo the Jew, iv. 408, 438. 
Pythias, daughter of Hermias, espoused 
by Anistotle, iii. 8. 


Rabinus, one of the first Latin writers on 
philosophy, iv. 82, 
Rama, a poem of Kalidasa on the deeds 
of, i. 80. Hindoo worship of, i. 91, 93. 
Ramajana, the, of the Hindoos, i. 76. 
Supposed author of, ibid. Age of, i. 83. 
Rig- Veda, i. 91. 
Rhode, on the Hindoo Ramajana, i. 77. 
Rhodes, schools of, iv. 14,64, &c. 
Rogatian, a disciple of Plotinus, contempt 
evinced by him for all earthly pos- 
sessions, iv. 529. 
2 Zz 
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Rome, literature and arts of, but echoes 
of the Grecian, i iv, 3. Empire of, causes 
of itsruin, 4,&c. Literature of, causes 
of its corruption, iv. 12, &c. From the 
time of Hadrian and the Antonines, 
long the chief seat of philosophy, iv. 
69. 


Sakontala, the Hindoo dramatic poem, 
Kalidasa the reputed author of, i. 80. 
Samos, in Pythagoras’ time in constant in- 

tercourse with Egypt, i 1, 333. 

Samothrace, mysteries in, relics of the 
Pelasgian worship, i. 189. 

Sanchoniatho, fragments of, i. 50. 

Sankara Atscharja, the Hindoo author, 
i. 100.” 

Sankbya philosopher, the, i. 88, 100, &c.; 
iv, 340—355. Origin of, to what pe- 
riod to be referred,i. 112. The Siva- 
ites said to have borrowed largely from, 
iv. 334 Its character and development, 
338. Doctrine of, on the opposition 
between soul and nature impugned by 
the Vedanta, iv. 384. Doctrine of, 
held in common with the Vedanta and 
Yoga, iv. 400. 

Sarpedon, the Sceptic, iv. 258. 

Sastra, the, of the Hindoos, i. 74. 

Scxvola, Mucius, a disciple of Panatius, 
iv. 76. Favourable to Stoicism, iv. 80. 

Sceptics, the, iii. 373-398. True dis- 
tinction between them and the mem- 
bers of the New Academy, iii. 606. 
Character of their «octrine, iii. 649, 
&c. Doctrines of, rejected or agreed 
in by the Stoics, iii. 482, 489, 491, 537. 
Objection of Epictetus against, iv. 199. 
The New, iv. 228—330. 

Scepticism, a sober, the form of philoso- 
phy most suitable to Cicero's character, 

iv. 107, 111. 

Schleiermacher, certain dialogues of Plato 
rejected by him as spurious, ii. 166. 

Scipio Africanus, and other eminent Ro- 
mans, Panetius the friend of, iii. 621. 
One of the earliest patrons of Greek 
philosophy, iv. 76. 

Scriptures, the, allegorically interpreted 
by Philo, iv. 409, 458. 

Semitic races, the, no instances of the 
drama or romance found among, 56. 
Seneca, M. Anneus, the Stoic, testimony 
of, respecting the Epicureans, iv. 97, 
ey life, character, and doctrines, iv. 

74, 

Sextius, Quintus, the Stoic, life and doc- 
trines of, iv. 164, &c. 

Sextus Empiricus, on the Heraclitic 
theory of knowlege, i. 253. On the 
Empedoclean theory of cognition, i. | 
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494. On the doctrines of Basilides, iv. 
229. On the distinction between the 
later Sceptics and the New Academy, 
iv. 268. Sceptical works and doctrines 
of, iv. 260, &c., 272—327. 

Sicily, polished culture of poetry and 
rhetoric in, i, 326. Plato's visits to, 
ii, 148. 

Sicyon, its impious flattery of Demetrius 
Poliorcetes, iii. 379. 

Simmias, a scholar of Philolaus and Socra- 
tes, i. 348. 

Simon, the cobbler, two spurious imita- 
tions of the Platonic dialogues attri- 
tributed to him, ii. 163. 

Simplicius, his doctrine on the first 
ciple probably taken from Theophrastus 
i 20). On of 
a beginning of motion, i. 299. On 
the neo-Platonists, iv. 227. A com- 
mentator on Aristotle, iv. 665. 

Siva, honoured by some as the one true 
God, i. 96. Origin of their doctrines re- 
ferred by the disciples of the Mahesvara 
philosophy to his revelations, i. 103. 

Sivaites, the, doctrines of, iv. 334. 

Socher, four of the most important dia- 
logues of Plato rejected by him as 
spurious, ii. 165. 

Socrates, anecdote respecting the scurce 
from which he derived his doctrines, 
i 160. Declared enemy of the So- 
phists, i. 177. His intimacy with 
Archelaus very doubtful, i. 319. No 
account respecting the Pythagoreans 
of the slightest historical certainty be- 
fore his time, i. 347. In his extreme 
youth acquainted with Parmenides, i. 
445. Attention of, much occupied in 
the investigation of the true forms of 
thought and expression, i. 537. And 
the Socraticists, ii. 1—15. His life 
and character, ii. 16—40. His doc- 
trines and school, ii. 40—53. Pow- 
erful influence of, on the mind of his 
disciple Plato, ii, 145. This in 
what chiefly discernible, ii. 297. Doo- 
trines of, diligently studied by him, 
ii. 158. Dialogistic manner of, the 
chief object of his literary imitation, 
i. 156. Dogma of, that no one is will- 
ingly evil, used in various acceptations 
by him, ii, 387. Imitated by him in 
making it his firet object to determine 
the nature of good, ii. 449. Doctrines 
of, adopted or rejected by Aristotle, iii. 
102, 109, 136, 180, 262—270. By the 
Stoics, iii. 499. By Epictetus, iv. 197, 
198, 202, 209. By Philo,iv.414. By 
Cicero, iv. 113, 142, 146. His principle 
that the definition of the notion is the 
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only ground of true knowledge, en- 
forced also by the Nyaya philosophy, 
iv. 366. 

Socratic question, the, whether virtue is one 

or many, Plato’s conclusion respecting, 

ii. 405. Doctrine, the, Plato the faith- 
ful continuator and improver of, ii. 444. 
Ite character, iii. 638, &c. Method, the, 
in what it essentially consisted, ii. 445. 
Schools, the, invention of sophistical 
questions a favourite occupation in, 
i. 537. 

Socraticists, the imperfect, ii. 14, 142. 

Solon, why, according to Aristotle, he in- 
vested the whole body of the people 
with the sovereignty, iii. 327. 

Sophists, the, i. 525—588. Parmenides 
why frequently classed among, i. 471. 
Compared with the lonians, Pytha- 
goreans, and Eleatew, i. 601. Princi- 
pal advantage contributed by their in- 
fluence, ibid. &c. Doctrine of, that 
eg consists in pleasure, refuted by 

lato, 11.390. Evil tendency of, op- 
posed by Plato and Aristotle, iii. 382. 
Opinion of Seneca respecting, iv. 192. 

Sophron, Mimes of, had great influence on 
the formation of Plato’s style, ii. 156. 

Sosigenes, a Peripatetic, employed by 
Julius Caesar in the correction of the 
calendar, iv. 240. 

Sotion of Alexandria, the Stoic, preceptor 
of Seneca, doctrines of, iv. 166. 

Sparta, constitution of, in what respect 
confessed by Plato to be preferable to 
the Athenian, ii. 427. 

Speusippus, nephew and successor of 
Plato, doctrines of, ii. 453—460. 
Assists Dio in a warlike expedition 
against Dionysius the younger, ii. 
150. 

Stagira, the birth-place of Aristotle, iii. 1. 
After being destroyed by war, restored 
by Philip at his entreaty, iii. 8. 

Staseas,the Neapolitan Peripatetic, teacher 
of Piso, i iv. 77, 239. His doctrines, 78. 

Stilpo, a Megarian philosopher, his life 
and doctrines, ii. 136, &c. A preceptor 
of Timon, iii. 384; "and of Zeno, iii. 
451. 

Stoics, the, their doctrines and name widely 
diffused among the Romans, iv.77, &c. 
Lasting consideration enjoyed by them 
at Rome, iv. 173. Opposed the grow- 
ing corruption of the times, iii. 381. 
Chief opponents of Arcesilaus, iii. 603; 
and of Carneades, iii. 609, &c. As. 
serted by Carneades to have differed 
from the doctrines of the New Aca- 
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642, &c. Doctrine of, held in common 
with the Sankhya philosophy, iv. 404. 

Doctrines of, adopted or rejected by 
Cicero, iv. 110, 114, 117, 118, 120, 124 
—126, 129, 130, 133, 135, 136, 139, 
140, 146—150, 152, 156 ; by Philo the 
Jew, iv. 408, 418, 446, 456, 457, 474. 
By Plutarch, iv. ‘487, 601, 503. By 
Plotinus, iv. 532, 535, 538, 564, 591. 
The Earlier, life and writings of, iii. 
449-466. Their opinions as to phi- 
losophy and its parts, iii, 467—481. 
Logic of, iii. 482—507. Ethics of, 557 
—597. The Later, iii. 598—658. The 
New, doctrines of, iv. 173—227. 

Stratocles, the Athenian demagogue, iii. 
380. 

Strato of Lampsacus, surnamed the Na- 
turalist, life and doctrines of, iii, 365— 
370. Doctrines of, adopted or rejected 
ia Stoica, iii, 509. By Cicero, iv. 


Sulpicius, Servius, favourable to Stoicism, 
iv. 81. 

Sybaris, influence of the Pythagoreansin, i. 
"S44. Its destruction by the Crotoniate, 
ibi 

Sylla, said to have brought Aristotle’s 
writings to Rome, iii. 25. 

Syrianus of Alexandria, the neo-Platonist 
and commentator on Aristotle, doctrines 
of, iv. 637. 


Tarentum, influence of the Pythagoreans 
in, i. 344, 

Telecles, the disciple of Lacydes, and 
member of the New Academy, iii. 608, 

Tetys, in Pythagoras’ time established 
himself in the tyranny of Sybaris, i. 
344, 

Thales, the religious conceptions which 
gave rise to the Greek mythology half 
forgotten in his time, i. 131. Character 
of Greek poetry not to be determined 
from the remains of poets of his time, 
i 143. State of Greek philosophy 
then, i. 144. Whence derived his 
doctrines, i, 154. His descent and 
travels, i. 154. The earliest growth of 
Greek ’ philosophy in his time, i. 172. 
Founder of the Ionian philosophy, i. 
189. <A dynamical theorist, i. 193, 
Earlier than any of the inechanicists, i. 
194. His life, doctrines, philosophy, 
&c. 1 195—202. According to some a 
teacher of Pythagoras, i. 332. Why 
attacked by Xenophanes, i. 427. First 
held the ground of all things to be a 
seed, i. 59U. 


demy and Aristotle in words only, iii. Thaletas, eee of, i. 139. His com 


612, Character of their doctrine, iii. 


versations with Socrates, i ii, 80. 
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Theages, subjects which Socrates con- 
versed with him upon, ii. 80. 

Theodorus, the Cyrenaic, school and doc- 
trines of, ii. 99, &c. His interpretation 
of Anaximander’s meaning of the infi- 
nite, i. 268. Calls Empedocles a dis- 
ciple of Parmenides, i. 489. Conse- 
quence deduced by him respecting the 
sovereignty of love, i. 522. Had pos- 
session of the Academy when Aristotle 
taught in the Lyceum, iii. 9. Works 
of Aristotle bequeathed to him, iii. 24. 
Said to have left behind him works 
with similar titles to those of Aristotle, 
iii, 26. Said to have been selected by 
Aristotle for his successor, iii. 355. 
Original name of, 356. His life and 
writings, 356—364. On the doctrines 
of the Pythagoreans, i. 371. Pans- 
tius’ deference to his authority, iii. 
622. On Democritus’ theory of physics, 
i. 556. 

Therapeute, the, Philo’s praise of, iv. 455. 
the Scriptures allegorically interpreted 
by them, ibid. 

Theudas, the Empiric, iv. 261. 

Timeus, works attributed to, clearly 
shown to be spurious, i. 347. 

Timon of Phlius, the Sceptic, surnamed 
the Sillograph, regarded as the best in- 
terpreter of his preceptor Pyrrho, iii. 
384. His life, works, and doctrines, 
ibid. &c. Words put by him into the 
mouth of Xenophanes, i. 443. 

Torquatus, L., an adherent of the Epi- 
curean school, iv. 82. 

Thracians, the, their gods how _repre- 
sented by them, i. 432. 

Techarvaka, the sect, doctrines of, iv. 334. 
Its dogma, that there is only one source 
of knowledge, combated by the Ve- 
danta philosophy, iv. 380. 

Tubero, Q. Llius, a disciple of Panztius, 
iv. 76. 

Tyrannion, Aristotle’s works arranged 
and edited by him, iii. 25, iv. 77. 


Vaiseschika philosophy, the, i. 100. 
Founder of, i. 102. Remarkable ana- 
logy between, and the Buddhist doc- 


trines, ibid. Its character, develop- | 
ment, and doctrines, iv. 339, 364— 
376, &c. 


Valmiki, the supposed author of the Ra- 
majana, i. 76. 

Varro, M. Terentius, opinions and works; 
of, iv. 79. | 

Varus, Alfenus, inclined to Stoical doc- 
trines, iv. 81. 

Vedanta, or second Mimansa philosophy, 
the, i. 109, 124, Character, develop- 
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ment, and doctrines of, iv. 337, &c. 
376—402. 


Vedantas, the, i. 74. 
Vedas, the, period of, i. 65, &c. Not 
the work of a single author, i.67. By 


whom said to have been compiled, i. 
67. Our knowledge of them very im- 
perfect, i.69. Doctrines contained in, 
1. 70,90. Ancient sages of, the Brah- 
manical philosophy attributed to them, 
i, 103, Doctrines of, rejected by 
Buddha, i. 105. Religion of, on- 
ginally physical, i. 118. Doctrines of, 
Indian sects agreeable or opposed to, 
iv. 334, &c. Authority of, generally 
adduced by the Vedanta philosophy in 
support of its dogmas, iv. 378. A know- 
ledge of, in, what rank held by it, iv. 
379 


Velleius, C., an adherent of the Epicurean 


school, iv. 82. 

Vjasa, i. 77. author of the Pura- 
nas, i. 77. compiler of the Vedas, 
i. 103. 


Vickra-Maditja, i. 65. Age of, i. 79, 83, 
&c. Several of that name, i. 
80. Era so erg PTs ed 
development ndi ilosophy not 
prior to the age of, i. ne 

Vischnu, i. 98. Origin of their doctrines 
referred by the Vischnuites to his reve- 
lations, i. 103. 

Vischnuites, the, to what they refer the 
origin of their doctrines, i. 103. Doc- 
trines of, iv. 334. 

Vopadeva, the Hindoo author, i. 190. 

Upangas, the, of the Hindoos, i. 78. 

Upanischads, the, i.71. Exhibit the first 
essays of Brahmanical philosophy, i. 
117. Enjoin internal meditation, &c. 
i. 126. Acknowledged by the Vedanta 
philosophy as its principal source, iv. 
378. 


Xenarchus, a commentator on Aristotle, 
iv. 240, 

Xenocrates, division of philosophy into 
logics, physics, and ethics, first dis- 
tinctly established by him and Aristotle, 
ii, 219. Occupied more and more with 
disquisitions upon the nature of num- 
bers, ii. 457. His life and doctrines, 
460, &c. Deference paid to his autho- 
rity by Panetius, ili. 622. 

Xenophanes, derided the superstitions of 
the multitude, i. 136. His doctrine of 
Greek origin, i. 162. Founder of the 
Eleatic phi:sophy, i. 183, 522. Stated 
by some to be the teacher of Heraclitus, 
i. 230. According to some, in his ad- 
vanced age a preceptor of Parmenides, 
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i. 425. His life and doctrines, i, 425— 
444, 599. System of, enlarged by Par- 
menides, i. 448. Anthropomorphic 
polytheism attacked by him, i. 530. 

Xenophilus, one of the later Pythago- 
reans, i, 352. 

Xenophon, testimony of, on the character 
of Socrates, ii. 22. Socrates’ advice 
to, as to his Asiatic expedition, ii. 38. 
On the character, doctrines, &c. of So- 

ii. 39, 44, 47, 51, 52, 54, 55, 
62, 64, 66, 67,68. His Memorabilia, 
historically the most valuable of all his 
works with respect to Socrates, ii. 41. 
Why scanty in his information respect- 
ing him, 42. Conversations of, with 
Socrates, ii. 80. His explanation of 
the doctrine of.Socrates, the one adopt- 
ed by Cicero, iv. 116. 

Xerxes, said to have been entertained by 
the father of Democritus, i. 544. 


Yoga philosophy, the, character and de- 
velopment of, 11. 338, 357, 358. 


Zaleucus, code of, i. 326. 

Zend-Avesta, what meant thereby, i. 51, 
&c. Doctrine, age, &c. of, ibid. 

Zeno of Elea, one of the most distin- 
guished members of the Eleatic sect, i, 
422. A disciple of Parmenides, i. 442, 
446. The doctrine of his master pro- 
pagated through him, i. 446. His life 
and doctrines, i. 469, 479, 599. And 
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Empedocles, exhibit the two opposite 
aspects of the Eleatic system, i. 496. 
By some accounts made the preceptor 
of Leucippus, i. 543. Arguments of, 
employed by Gorgias, i. 583, 584. 
Arguments of, against the possibility of 
motion refuted by Aristotle, iii. 206, 
207. His argument against infinite 
divisibility borrowed by Epicurus, iii. 
431. 

Zeno of Cittium, the reputed founder of 
the Stoical school, a disciple of Crates, 
ii, 123. Transferred the logical inves- 
tigations, &c, of the Megarian school to 
that of the Stoics, ii. 188. His life, 
writi and doctrines, iii. 450, &c. 
477, 479, 487, 516, 525, 538, 574, 
577. Cicero’s ent with, on rea- 
son alone Ha, e principle of virtue, 
iv. 149. Implicit faith in, repudiated 
by Seneca, iv. 181. 

Zeno of Tarsus, a later Stoic, doctrines 
of, iii. 599. 

Zeno, the Epicurean, Cicero a hearer of, 
at Athens, iv. 142. 

Zenodotus, a neo-Platonist, scholar of 
Proclus, iv. 662. 

Zoroaster, the chief part of the Zend- 
Avesta attributed to him, i. 52. His 
philosophy erroneously referred to as 
the source of the Heraclitic doctrines, 
a aaa of, adopted by Plutarch, 
iv. 500. 
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